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For Emily, Flora and Lily, whose love and support made this 
book possible, and for Paulo, without whose 
generosity of spirit it would not exist. 
In memory of those whose suffering 


is the subject of this book 


Since God created this world, 
wherever prosperity is found, 
people will follow it, 

and in turn they will have relations. 


Sayo Mane‘ 


* NCAC/OHAD, Cassette 5 50A: an elder from Kolda, Casamance; interview and translation 
by Bakary Sidibe. 
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according to the proportion of their 
European ancestry. 

Term used for fortified village in Upper 
Guinea by end of the sixteenth century. 
Creolised Upper Guinean woman associated/ 
married to lancados. 
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“Tierra Firme” 


Ultramar 
Vadios 


Vintena 


Glossary 


Literally “firm land”: phrased used by Spanish 

to distinguish the American continent from the 
Caribbean islands in the sixteenth century. 

Overseas Portuguese possessions. 

Escaped slaves in the highlands of Santiago, Cabo 
Verde, who forged the nucleus of Caboverdean 
society in the seventeenth century: the Caboverdean 
equivalent of cimarrones. 

Tax owed to the Portuguese crown in the early years 
of the Caboverdean colony, equivalent to one- 


twentieth of takings. 


Introduction 


Rethinking the Trans-Atlantic Slave Trade 
from a Cultural Perspective 


In 1725 the English Captain George Roberts wrote a description of the 
Cabo Verde islands off the coast of West Africa (hereafter, Cabo Verde). 
He offered a glimpse of the former “glories” of this archipelago, which 
had been at the heart of the Atlantic world when that world was in the 
process of its tortured formation. In the late sixteenth century, Roberts 
wrote, there was “great Trade at St. Jago [the largest and most populous 
island, today called Santiago], Fuego [Fogo], Mayo, Bona Vista [Boavista], 
Sal and Brava ... especially in Negros. They had Store of Sugar, Salt, Rice, 
Cotton, Wool, Ambergrease, Civet, Elephants’ Teeth, Brimstone, Pumice- 
Stone, Spunge, and some Gold”.* A close reading of Roberts’s text reveals 
the source of such riches, for, he wrote, “Saint Jago formerly was the 
great Market for Negro Slaves, which were sent from thence immediately 
to the West Indies” .* 

Just four years before Roberts’s book was published, an English sur- 
geon, John Atkins, travelled between the peninsula of Cape Verde (where 
present-day Dakar is located; hereafter, the Cape Verde peninsula) and 
Whydah (present-day Benin). He described how “panyarring is a Term 
for Man-stealing along the whole Coast”.’ The headmen he met in the 
region of present-day Céte d’Ivoire and Liberia were called caboceers.4 
The term panyarring derived from the Portuguese apanhar, meaning to 
“catch” or “seize”, and may also have been related to the term penhorar, 


* NGC, Vol. 1, Book 2, 630. 
» Tbid., 654. 

3 Atkins (1970: 53). 

4 Ibid., 58. 
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to “pledge”.> Its use, along with caboceer — derived from the Portuguese 
cabeca, meaning “head” — showed how important the Portuguese role 
had been in procuring slaves and negotiating with African authorities. 
Research has indeed shown how slaves in Atlantic West Africa were usu- 
ally either seized in warfare, offered for ransom after a raid, or pledged 
as security for credit and then sold into the Atlantic trade if the credit 
was not repaid.® Atkins’s definition of panyarring suggests that by the 
eighteenth century the emphasis was increasingly on violence. As Atkins’s 
compatriot Roberts implied, this process had begun on the African coast 
adjacent to Cabo Verde. 

That this was a focal zone of the early trans-Atlantic slave trade is not 
a new discovery. Using James Lockhart’s estimates for Peru, Philip Curtin 
suggested that between 1526 and 1550 almost 80 per cent of the slaves 
in the New World came from the region.’ J. Ballong-wen-Menuda, Ivana 
Elbl and John Vogt showed that the early slave trade from Benin, Kongo 
and the Angola region fed the gold trade at Elmina, the sugar plantations 
of Sao Tomé and the trade in domestic slaves to Portugal.® This facili- 
tated the prominence of Cabo Verde in the first slave trade to America; it 
would sit at the heart of early trans-Atlantic movements and ideas. 

Yet like most parts of the African Atlantic, the region remains under- 
studied in the early period. It was still possible for one of the key figures 
in the study of Atlantic slavery, David Eltis, to write not so long ago 
that the region “did not have strong trade connections with the Atlantic 
before 1700”.° The reasons for this lack of emphasis are varied. Anglo- 
American schools of history have concentrated on the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries.'° Research on the earlier period is sparse and has 
concentrated on the lives of slaves in Spanish America."! There is therefore 


5 am grateful for this definition to Everts (forthcoming, 2012: n15). 

® Baum (1999); Thornton (1999: 3). 

7 Curtin (1975: 13); Lockhart (1968: 173). 

8 Ballong-wen-Menuda (1993) shows that Elmina procured slaves from Benin and Sao Tomé 
(Vol. 1, 160), with 800 slaves taken annually from Sao Tomé to Elmina in the early six- 
teenth century, (ibid., Vol. 1, 344-57). Elbl (1997)’s work shows that by 1520 most slaves 
in the Atlantic came from the Gulf of Guinea, bought by the settlers of Sao Tomé. Vogt 
(1979: 57-8, 70) describes the inter-regional trade between Benin, Elmina and S40 Tomé. 

° Eltis (2000: 167). 

to On this eighteenth/nineteenth century historiographical emphasis, see Newson/Minchin 
(2007: I). 

™ Most recently Carroll (2001); Bennett (2003); Navarrete (2005); Maya Restrepo (2005). 
Such work builds on Bowser (1974). A recent break with this tradition is Newson/ 
Minchin (2007). Mendes’s (2007) doctoral thesis presents important findings on the 
early Atlantic trade, especially between Senegambia and Iberia. The early trans-Atlantic 
trade remains without a proper study. 
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a curious — and important — void. Surprisingly, this book offers the first 
full analysis of the rise of the trans-Atlantic slave trade from the area I 
term Western Africa, following George Brooks. '* 

This is a subject whose implications are large. In the fifteenth century, 
when European ships first arrived on the West African coast to procure 
slaves, the economic difference between Africa and Europe was not vast; 
yet by the nineteenth century, there was no denying the gulf.'> Atlantic 
slavery had a powerful connection to this nineteenth-century economic 
discrepancy which had such influence on the colonial and post-colonial 
histories of Africa, being a necessary though not a sufficient cause of 
it. In those intervening four centuries, the militarism of large predatory 
states affected wider productive processes in the West African agricul- 
tural sector.'+ The proliferation of wars between states and micro-level 
conflicts between villages to extract labourers whose productive work 
benefited the economies of different societies and continents could only 
be negative. By the colonial era, the impact on the output, economic 
diversification and political stability of African societies had become 
apparent. There is therefore no doubting the importance of this subject, 
and by looking at the rise of Atlantic slavery in Western Africa we may 
see how it helped to change political economies and social institutions 
from the beginning, and how trans-Atlantic cultural and economic influ- 
ences developed very early. 

Many readers will feel that this focus raises concerns as much moral as 
historical. In present-day Guinea-Bissau, for instance, people are as well 
aware as any scholar of the significance of this subject. Not far from the 
modern town of Gabi, named after the powerful pre-colonial state of the 
same name, a friend once remarked to me: “The slave trade is over. You 
are not a slaver and I am not enslaved. It was our ancestors who did that, 
and so we must forget history.” When I suggested that forgetting history 
condemned people to repeat the errors of their ancestors, he replied: “But 
if I remember, I’m going to get angry.” 

I hope that my friend will like this book and that it may even help 
to change his mind. Moral dimensions, as Ralph Austen wrote, “are a 


Tn a path-finding work, Brooks (1993b) uses the term “Western Africa” to include 
Senegambia (the area between the Senegal and Gambia Rivers), Upper Guinea (the area 
between the Gambia and Sierra Leone) and Cabo Verde, as I do here. Rodney (1970) 
dealt with the early Atlantic slave trade in part but omitted the first century of African- 
European exchanges which was when the trade originated. 

% Inikori (1982b: 15). 

™ On Upper Guinea, see Baum (1999: 121-3), Hawthorne (2003) and Fields-Black (2009: 
Chapter 6). 
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concern behind any production of slave trade history”.*’ Slavery has been 
a universal human institution and remains widespread, but Atlantic slav- 
ery holds an unusual importance for thinking about modernity, foreshad- 
owing as it did racial consciousness and the industrialisation of global 
economies. Ultimately, any study of this process stands or falls on the 
integrity of its text, and a moral context should not lead to a moralis- 
ing approach.'* What we need to grasp is that ours is a world deeply 
connected to and shaped by the history discussed here, and yet it is irrep- 
arably distant from it. 


PROBLEMS WITH A QUANTITATIVE APPROACH 
TO ATLANTIC SLAVERY 


This book supports a growing body of work which argues for a shift 
in the focus of historical studies and the consequent memorialisation of 
Atlantic slavery. Whereas such studies have often concentrated on the 
quantitative issue of the numbers of slaves involved in the trade, a ten- 
dency which has been enhanced by the online publication of a revised 
version of the Trans-Atlantic Slave Trade Database (www.slavevoyages. 
org), work by scholars such as Judith Carney, Edda Fields-Black, Walter 
Hawthorne, Linda Heywood and John Thornton, and Gwendolyn Midlo 
Hall have shown the significance of a culturally centred approach.'7 
Although their work remains controversial and has provoked dispute, it 
has shown the importance of understanding the histories of West Africa 
during the Atlantic era from the perspective of changing productive prac- 
tices and social institutions; it has also emphasised the need to see human 
transfers from West Africa to the Americas not only through the prism of 
the labour needs of the plantation economy, but also in terms of identity, 
production and the built environment.*® This book is supportive of such 
work; it argues that a quantitative emphasis distracts attention from see- 
ing how the advent of Atlantic slavery affected African societies, and from 


ts Austen (2001: 236, 239). 

6 As Mendes (2007: 15) notes, discussions of Atlantic slavery tend to be moralising and 
omit the reality that most large-scale civilisations rely on forced labour. Austen (2001: 
243) notes how, in Europe, discussion of the slave trade is approached through the lens 
of abolition. As the 2007 bicentenary of abolition of the slave trade by the British parlia- 
ment confirmed, this permits an inauthentic and self-congratulatory moral narrative. 

17 Carney (2001); Fields-Black (2009); Hawthorne (2003; 2010); Heywood/Thornton 
(2007); G. Hall (2005). 

*8 For some of the disputes which have arisen, see the discussion on “Black Rice” in the 
American Historical Review (115/1), January 2010. 
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thinking through what the cultural, political and social consequences of 
this phenomenon were." 

To make this point, I concentrate primarily on events in Western 
Africa itself. This requires engagement with cultural histories. Slaves sold 
into the Atlantic system via Cabo Verde in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries came from present-day Sierra Leone, Guinea-Bissau and the 
Casamance region of what today is southern Senegal. In the late fifteenth 
and first half of the sixteenth centuries, they also came from the Jolof 
and Sereer peoples who lived between the Senegal and Gambia Rivers 
in Senegambia.*° The deep interconnections between these sub-regions 
of Western Africa emerge in accounts of the late sixteenth and early sev- 
enteenth centuries. The Caboverdean trader André Alvares d’Almada 
described in the 1590s how dyes were procured in the Nunes River 
(present-day Guinea-Conakry) and shipped north to the Sao Domingos 
River (present-day Guinea-Bissau), where they were exchanged for slaves 
and provisions.*' The Dutch sailor Dirck Ruiters wrote in 1623 how salt 
was taken from the Caboverdean islands of Maio and Sal to Sierra Leone 
and traded there for gold, ivory and kola nuts. The goods obtained in 
Sierra Leone were then taken north of the Gambia to Joal and Portudal, 
where kola was traded for cotton cloths. The Caboverdean traders then 
went south to Cacheu on the SA0 Domingos River, where the rest of the 
goods from Sierra Leone were exchanged for slaves. From Cacheu, the 
traders returned to the archipelago.** 

This rich network of trade could not have developed without some 
pre-existing frameworks of both commercial and cultural exchange. It 
turns out that the former great wealth of Cabo Verde, alluded to by the 
Englishman George Roberts in the eighteenth century, depended not 
only on the commercial realities of slavery but also on those cultural 
exchanges which allowed the slave trade to develop in the first place. 


9 Though some scholars have criticised “culturalist” paradigms as static and homogenising 
of the complexity of human societies, I share the view of Ulf Hannerz (1996: 31-63) that 
the idea of “culture”, though imperfect, is ultimately one of the best explanatory ideas 
we have to understand how human societies operate in both material and ritual terms. 
Hannerz powerfully argues that culture is acquired in social life; thus its acquisition 
varies according to social contexts which themselves reflect shifting material and ritual 
patterns of given times and places; this shifting context allows cultures to change along 
with that context, so that the idea of “culture” does not enforce a static view. 

2° For a fuller description of these sub-regions of Western Africa, see below, Chapter 1, 
Introductory Section. 

2t MMAII: Vol. 3, 342. 

» Cit. Brooks (1993b: 157). 
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Here we glimpse why studies of Atlantic slavery in an African context 
must focus on cultural questions as well as on quantitative data. 

The quantitative focus derives from Philip Curtin’s famous “census” of 
Atlantic slavery.*3 Yet although Curtin made many important contribu- 
tions to the study of African societies, his estimates of slave exports for 
the sixteenth century were far too low. His figures proposed an average 
of 1,098 slaves a year leaving Senegambia and Upper Guinea (cf. note 12 
for definitions of both these geographical zones) for America and Europe 
between 1526 and 1550.*4 They suggested an annual average of only 421 
slaves exported from all of Upper Guinea in the period 1551-1595. 
However these figures are unsustainable. They take no account of the 
vast contraband trade, in which evidence shows that slave exports were 
four and even five times the officially registered cargo.** They also ignore 
the evidence implying social change in Upper Guinea which does not tally 
with these low numbers. Moreover, it is impossible to square these fig- 
ures with the labour needs of the New World following the demographic 
collapse of the Native Americans in the sixteenth century, a need which 
could not have been met by such a small influx of African labour. 

Rightly, these figures have been derided as indicative of a “great level 
of underestimate”.*? Historians have attempted to recalibrate them. 
Eltis suggests doubling Curtin’s estimate of 75,000 slave exports for 
the sixteenth century to 150,000.** The new Trans-Atlantic Slave Trade 
Database proposes a revised estimate of 196,940 slaves shipped to the 
Americas between 1501 and 1590 at an annual average of 2,188, of 
which 143,316 came from the part of Africa examined by this book, pro- 
ducing an annual average of 1,592.7? Yet even this does not do justice to 


b 


3 Curtin (1969). 

+4 Tbid., ror. 

5 Ibid., ro8—1o; Biihnen (1993: 83). 

6 For evidence on this, see Green (2007b: 246); and also Wheat (2009) for the seventeenth 
century. Cf. also below, Chapters 6 and 7. Mark and Horta’s analysis of the contraband 
trade in the second decade of the seventeenth century also suggests the need to sub- 
stantially increase estimates for exported slaves from Upper Guinea (Mark/Horta 2011: 
165-71). 

Inikori (1982b: 20); see also Barry (1998: 39-40). 

Eltis (2001: 23-4); see also Mellafe (1975: 72-3), who suggests doubling the ratio of 
slaves/tonnage of shipping allowed for by Curtin to account for the contraband trade. 
Curtin criticises this because it is double the ratio permitted by the contracts (Curtin 
1969: 24 n.13). However, Mellafe’s strategy brings us much nearer the reality than 
Curtin’s approach. 

www.slavevoyages.org, data accessed May 15, 2011. Much of this important new 
research was carried out by Antonio Mendes. See Mendes (2007: 451-73) and Mendes 
(2008). 
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the need to rethink this early trade. It is still possible for scholars to imply 
that Western Africa was not a region where enslavement for the Atlantic 
trade was commonplace.*° Moreover, these figures themselves still repre- 
sent significant underestimates. They only allow a ro per cent surplus 
for contraband and nothing at all for undocumented illegal voyages.3' 
Yet several important scholars of the sixteenth-century Atlantic trade are 
broadly agreed of both the importance of the contraband trade and the 
difficulties of using official figures as a benchmark to estimate them.** 

This book shows that this approach is unsatisfactory. Important new 
documentary records which I discuss here reveal that even to raise these 
annual average estimates from Western Africa to approximately 2,500 
slaves per year from 1525-50 and 5,000 per year from 1550-1590 rep- 
resents a conservative approach (cf. Chapters 6 and 7). Yet these are not 
the sort of records which can readily be accommodated by the require- 
ments of existing tools of quantitative analysis, such as those on which 
the Trans-Atlantic Slave Trade Database are founded. It may indeed be 
that the records used in this book indicate the methodological problems 
inherent in trying to produce a database, broadly using the same tech- 
niques, when that database covers a vast temporal period in which the 
institutional context of metropolitan power lying behind the production 
of records varied enormously. 

So in spite of the significance of the quantitative findings in this book, 
I do not take a quantitative approach. The problem is that the quanti- 
tative approach “remains locked into the same questions that scholars 
have asked since the publication of Philip Curtin’s The Atlantic Slave 
Trade” .3> In general, a reliance on quantitative methods depends on the 
comprehensiveness of imperfect European bureaucracies, as Hall and 
Hawthorne have argued.*+ It may well be that, as Joseph Miller once 
suggested, gross export figures “have no meaning either in human terms 
or in perceiving the operational complexity and diversity of the [trans- 
Atlantic slave] trade”.35 As Ant6nio Mendes has written, the responses of 
societies to this trade are a great deal more complex than the mechanical 


3° Heywood/Thornton (2007: 48) — “West Central Africa ... was the one region in Africa ... 
where enslavement for the Atlantic trade was commonplace”. 

3 Mendes (2007: 470) and (2008: 80) allows ro per cent surplus for contraband. 

3 Amaral (1996: 68) argues that the contraband from Angola to Brazil was very large from 
1575 onwards; and Torrao (2010: 8) notes the difficulties of the separation of official 
figures from the contraband trade. 

33 G, Hall (2010: 139). 

34 G. Hall (2010); Hawthorne (20104). 

35 Miller (1976b: 76). 
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compilation of the statistics of the trade can allow.3° The database is of 
course important, and it is proving extremely useful to historians try- 
ing to match up origins of slaves in Africa and destinations in America, 
which can show how African skills were employed in the Americas. And 
of course, David Eltis and David Richardson are right to suggest that 
there are connections between quantitative discoveries and cultural pat- 
terns and influences. Indeed, this is exemplified by this book’s argument 
for an increased volume of trade in the sixteenth century, which is of 
course connected to the increased patterns of violent disorder in Western 
Africa and the consequent socio-political corollaries emphasised here.37 
Other approaches, however, need to be considered. Indeed, as Eltis him- 
self has perceptively written elsewhere, “in the end any economic inter- 
pretation of history risks insufficient probing of the behaviour of people. 
At the very least, it will run the risk of missing the cultural parameters 
within which economic decisions are made”.** 

This book thus looks primarily at cultural, political and ritual changes 
in Western Africa, dealing step by step with the early trans-Atlantic trade. 
It does not discuss the details of European individuals holding licences 
to ship slaves and the operation of their financial arrangements.*? That is 
not to say that in an African context economic issues do not matter; they 
illustrate the problems of economic development which hamper African 
societies today, the origins of which may be related to the nature of the 
economic exchanges connected to the Atlantic slave trade and the trajec- 
tory of agricultural production in Africa (cf. Chapter 3). Yet the cultural, 
political and social consequences of that trade matter as much, if not 
more, from an African perspective. For if, as Stephan Buhnen notes, in the 
second half of the sixteenth century 20 per cent of all New World slaves 
came from just one Upper Guinean people — the Brame — one must ask 
why.*° This is a question which debating Curtin’s figures or analysing the 
credit operations in the European banking system will never answer. It is 
a question which forces us to go beyond the narrow focus of “number”. 


36 Mendes (2007: 15): “les réponses sont plus complexes que ne le laisse entendre la compila- 
tion des chiffres monstrueux de la traite atlantique” . This is also recognised in Eltis (2000: 2). 

37 Eltis/Richardson (2008b). 

38 Eltis (2000: 284). 

39 This is the subject of a book very soon to be published by Maria Manuel Ferraz Torrao 
of the Instituto de Investigacao Cientifica Tropical of Lisbon, who in her research also 
deals with issues of quantification, destinations of slaves in the Spanish Americas and the 
interplay of Portuguese and Spanish empires in the early Atlantic. 

4° Biihnen (1993: ror); see also O’ Toole (2007) for more data on the Brame in Peru and for 
a nuanced picture of Brame “ethnicity” in the Americas. 
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CREOLISATION AND THE SLAVE TRADE IN WESTERN AFRICA 


Bihnen suggested that the reason for the predominance of Western 
Africa in the Atlantic slaving networks of the sixteenth century lay in 
local factors, and surely he is right. Yet we must also go beyond local 
explanations to look at a more pervasive Atlantic phenomenon: that 
of creolisation. For the beginning of this major phenomenon in world 
history — the trans-Atlantic slave trade — cannot be separated from the 
development of one of the first Creole societies in the Atlantic world. 

In this book, I support the culturally centred body of literature on 
Atlantic slavery mentioned in the previous section through the develop- 
ment of creolisation. By looking at the phenomena of creolisation and 
the slave trade together, we see how the two were related. The relevance 
of local factors to this process may relate to how existing cultural forma- 
tions in Western Africa facilitated the rise of what was, along with Sao 
Tomé, the first Atlantic Creole society. By also showing the importance 
of Western Africa to the early trans-Atlantic slave trade, I argue that this 
region’s experience created patterns which helped to set the tone for the 
trade from West-Central Africa to the Americas recently analysed by 
Heywood and Thornton.** 

Indeed, the importance of these early developments in Western Africa 
emerges most fully when we consider the broad influence this period had. 
As Curtin wrote with regard to plantation slavery, this period “estab- 
lished the relationships that continued into the period of more extensive 
trade that was to follow”.*3 Yet the relevance of the sixteenth century is 
not confined just to practicalities. It also relates to ideological transforma- 
tions, as the English borrowed wholesale from the Iberians in their ideas 
concerning the New World. Explorers such as Raleigh borrowed Spanish 
phrases such as “tierra firme” to describe their findings.*+ From the early 
sixteenth century onwards, they discussed widely with the Spanish in 
the Americas.*5 Once installed in Barbados in the 1620s, the English 
turned to Brazil to borrow both the techniques of sugar plantation and 
refinery as well as the use of enslaved African labour to maximise sugar 


4° Bilhnen (1993:102). 

42 Heywood/Thornton (2007). 

4 Curtin (1998: 43). Torrao (2010: 1) also holds study of the sixteenth century as key if we 
are to understand how the systems of the seventeenth century emerged. 

44 Hakluyt (1904: Vol. 8, 298): “we arrived upon the coast, which we supposed to be a con- 
tinent and firme lande”. 

45 Tbid., Vol. 10, 2, on English presence in Puerto Rico in 1516. On the early influence of the 
Spanish on the English in America, see Elliott (2006: 11-12, 15). 
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mill profits.*° Barbados was the first mass sugar production site for the 
English in the Caribbean, and many of the most influential early colonists 
of South Carolina came from this island.‘7 Subsequently, these North 
American colonists even borrowed the Spanish word negro to refer to 
their own African slaves.** Thus, the way in which the trans-Atlantic 
slave trade took shape during its first century, and its connection to the 
parallel development of creolisation, was pivotal to the subsequent econ- 
omy and ideology of the Western hemisphere. 

However, there are problems with the concept of “creolisation”, 
particularly with its varied uses in African and Atlantic contexts. In dis- 
course related to African Americans, it has come to relate to the question 
of whether or not there was any cultural continuity from Africa in the 
diaspora.*? In Herman Bennett’s analysis of imperial Mexico, the term 
refers to the development of a legal consciousness by African slaves.°° In 
Sierra Leone, the Krio culture refers to that which developed following 
the arrival of freed African American slaves from the late eighteenth cen- 
tury onwards.*! A different meaning still is employed by Megan Vaughan, 
whose use of the term derives from the fact that Mauritius was an unset- 
tled island prior to the early modern period.** 

Modern Creole studies emphasise an overriding linguistic phenome- 
non, which is the formation and use of a vernacular Creole language.°? 
This is how I use the term “creolisation” here. In this interpretation, the 
cultural process implied these days by creolisation — of the development 
of hybrid societies - is given an empirical historical basis by its con- 
nection to a definite historical process demonstrated through linguistic 
change. It is a more precise term than “hybridity”, being grounded in the 
context of the specific power relations which went with the creation of 
Atlantic Creole languages.’+ Indeed, as this book shows, Western Africa 
was a key site in which the power relations related to Atlantic creolisa- 
tion were first developed. By looking in detail at this process, we may see 


46 Dunn (1973: 72). 

47 Tbid., 111-5. 

48 Jordan (1974: 35). 

49 See Price/Mintz (1992); Berlin (1996; 2000); Carney (2001); Heywood/Thornton (2007); 
Fields-Black (2009). 

5° Bennett (2003: 2-3). 

5* Wyse (1989) has one of the best analyses of the Krio of Sierra Leone. 

5* Vaughan (2005: 2). 

53 Woolford (1983: 5). 

54 On this conceptual distinction between creolisation and hybridity, see Cohen/Toninato 
(20I0a: 14). 
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what characterised these relations and how the conditions arose in which 
they evolved. 

Western Africa was one of the first sites to see the development of 
an Atlantic Creole language, and it is because of this that I use the term 
“creolisation”. The latest research suggests that Caboverdean Kriolu had 
already become a “pidginised” lingua franca by the end of the fifteenth 
century; it was a vernacular in Cabo Verde by the middle of the sixteenth 
century and a vernacular of the trading settlements of Upper Guinea 
by the early seventeenth century.5’ Thus Western Africa offers a histori- 
cal example of Atlantic linguistic creolisation in the period examined in 
this book. There are other debates to be had with regard to processes 
of identity formation and the degree to which the Creole language was 
constitutive of a new collective identity for some.°° However, where the 
question of language formation is concerned, the evidence is comprehen- 
sive. Indeed the very idea of linguistic creolisation emerged in Western 
Africa, where it was first used by Jajolet de la Courbe in 1685.57 The 
region thus has a certain chronological primacy in both the development 
of Creole societies and the development of the idea of the “Creole”, and 
so it is difficult to study its cultural histories in an Atlantic context, as this 
book proposes, without reference to this idea. 

This process of Creole language formation is, however, deeply con- 
nected to associated socio-cultural changes, and it is this which makes 
it an important prism for assessing the trans-Atlantic slave trade from 
a more cultural perspective. The development of a new language may 
reflect new social forces. Where social interactions and exchanges are 
intense, linguistic change follows.‘* In a social context creolisation may, 
as Wilson Trajano Filho suggests, therefore be a metaphor “to refer to 
the processes of social and cultural change involving a mass of people 
with different ties of social and political belonging”.*? It is in this sense 


5s Lang (2006: 57) argues convincingly that the large number of grammatical features in 
Kriolu deriving from Wolof point to this periodisation, as the vast majority of Jolof slaves 
coming to Cabo Verde arrived in the foundational period of the colony. See also Jacobs 
(2009; 2010) and Veiga (2000: 37) for this periodisation. Jacobs (2009: 352) shows that 
Kriolu had become a vernacular in Upper Guinea by the 1620s. 

5° On creolisation as involving the development of a new collective identity with an ethnic 
referent, see Kn6rr (2010: 353). Seibert (forthcoming, 2012) argues that this creolisation 
did not occur in Upper Guinea. 

57 Holm (1988: Vol. 1, 15). 

58 Woolford (1983: 1-2). 

°° Trajano Filho (2003: 4): “uma metdfora para...referir aos processos de mudanga social e 
cultural envolvendo uma massa de gente com diferentes lacos de pertenecimento social e 
politico”. 
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that cultural theorists have used the term over recent decades, as a sort of 
“master metaphor” for processes of cultural mixing in the era of globali- 
sation.®° In this book we will see that mixed cultural practices did develop 
in Western Africa in the sixteenth century and that they were connected 
to the very early forms of economic globalisation that developed at the 
same time, which illustrates how, as in our contemporary era, economic 
globalisation and cultural hybridisation often go together.°" 

Although secondarily employed as a metaphor for such mixtures, 
however, creolisation in this book is primarily tied to the specific histor- 
ical situation which, although allowing such cultural mixtures to occur, 
also facilitated the rise of this early Atlantic Creole language. The key 
point is that that historical situation was associated with the rise of the 
trans-Atlantic slave trade, which occurred earlier in Western Africa than 
elsewhere in the African Atlantic, and thereby laid down early markers 
for the process in the wider Atlantic world. 

Back in the 1970s, the Jamaican writer Edward Kamau Brathwaite sug- 
gested that the study of creolisation was inseparable from the study of 
slavery. This book thus does as Brathwaite did for Jamaica, and intercon- 
nects the study of creolisation and slavery, though this time in a Western 
African historical context.* Such work has been undertaken by Heywood 
and Thornton for Central Africa, but it remains to be completed in Western 
Africa.® At its most exciting this “creolisation model” can show that “Africa 
was a place where the Atlantic trade had produced deep historical trans- 
formations that were not just the result of European imposition, but of the 
internal dynamics of African societies”.°t However, it must also emphasise 
the differences which emerged. Within Western Africa we will find that 
the processes of creolisation varied in the different locales of Santiago, 
Fogo and Upper Guinea (something itself illustrated by the different Kriolu 
dialects of these locales today). Moreover, there were important cultural 
differences between Western Africa as a whole and the Kongo/Angola 
region. Linguistic diversity was much richer in Western Africa than in 
Central Africa.°> This warns us against loose use of terms such as “Creole,” 
which mar the otherwise interesting work of Heywood and Thornton. 


6° Hannerz (1996: 66); Cohen/Toninato (2z010a: 5-7). 

6 Gruzinski (2002: 4). 

& Brathwaite (1971: vii). 

63 Heywood/Thornton (2007). Though note Nafafé (2007), whose work provides a thor- 
ough basis from which to continue in this area. 

64 Naro/Sansi-Roca/Treece (2007b: 3). 

6s Heywood/Thornton (2007: 56). 
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Thus a core point to emerge from a culturally centred analysis rooted 
in the idea of creolisation is the greater differentiation of the Atlantic 
export slave trade in an African context. The work of Hawthorne and 
Martin Klein has illustrated that the old “predatory state thesis” which 
saw the slave trade as bolstering expanding African slaving empires 
requires revision.°© There was not one Atlantic slave trade, but many 
trades wreaking many different effects, and indeed the African capacity to 
influence the early Atlantic emerges in this diversity of African-European 
relations.” Detailed analysis of developments related to the trade in one 
particular context can help to remind us of the need to differentiate our 
understanding, and not to fall into the trap of generalisation which so 
often means, as Claude Meillassoux eloquently put it, that African socie- 
ties become the “laboratories for retarded fantasies” .** 


RETHINKING AFRICAN AGENCY IN THE ATLANTIC WORLD 


Atlantic history is one of the fastest-growing fields of historical research. 
As David Armitage has put it, “we are all Atlanticists now”.®? Studying 
the Atlantic allows historians to examine the way in which the trading 
networks developed in the early modern world were forerunners of the 
interconnected systems which underpinned the rise of the global indus- 
trial economy of the nineteenth century.” It illustrates how global factors 
affected particular societies and how the rise of a “world history”, char- 
acterised by multiple connections linking disparate locations required 
this integration of global and local forces. However, in this new literature 
the role of African societies has been conspicuously absent. The recent 
dearth of studies by Africanists on the early modern period is a major 
cause of this, but more general narratives have also failed to give an ade- 
quate account of the place of African societies in the Atlantic.”* 

This book shows that this situation is inadequate. By studying the first 
century of Atlantic history in detail through events in Western Africa, we 
see not only the importance of Western Africa in the developing picture 


66 See Hawthorne (1999; 2001; 2003); Klein (2001). 


& A point made by Eltis (2000: 164). 

6 Meillassoux (1991: 21). 

69 Armitage (2002: I1). 

7° Bailyn (2005). 

7 Abulafia (2008) is an egregious recent example. There are exceptions to this picture, 
such as Thornton (1998), the more recent work of Law (2004), and an important article 
co-authored by Law and Mann (see Law/Mann [1999]). See also Green (2009). But in 
general there are very few publications on “the African Atlantic”. 
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of Atlantic slavery and creolisation, but also how African societies helped 
to shape the early Atlantic. In particular, it is argued that mercantile 
diasporas in the Iberian Atlantic emerged in part through the contact 
which members of those diasporas had with societies of Western Africa, 
in which such cross-cultural trading diasporas had long exerted influence. 
Because recent works have emphasised the role of mercantile diasporas 
and ideas of shared identity in the rise of the Atlantic system, it becomes 
clear that the importance of diaspora trading networks to the Atlantic 
world cannot be separated from the contact which those networks had 
with African societies.7* 

For students of African history, the importance of African contacts 
in the emergence of early global diasporic networks may come as little 
surprise. In general, the recognition by scholars such as André Gunder 
Frank of the importance of diasporas in pre-industrial trade was stimu- 
lated by research on African history by scholars such as Abner Cohen and 
Paul Lovejoy.73 Curtin’s path-finding work on the importance of diaspo- 
ras in cross-cultural trade focussed significantly on diasporas in African 
history.”* Subsequently, debates between Avner Greif, Jeremy Edwards 
and Sheilagh Ogilvie on the role of private reputation and corporate 
identity in long-distance diaspora trade, and the significance of this for 
understanding the place of cultural patterns in economic development, 
developed out of the data on “Maghribi” traders and their commerce in 
medieval North Africa.’5 Yet in spite of the importance of African history 
for the study of diasporas in cross-cultural commercial networks, histori- 
ans have not before seen the connection of trans-Saharan histories to the 
emergence of Atlantic connections. 

This book argues that this connection is central, and therefore reas- 
serts the centrality of African societies to the study of early modern 
diasporas and to the early Atlantic world. Such an emphasis is important 
in a context where the place of diasporas in early modern cross-cultural 
trade is an increasingly important question for historians. In an influ- 
ential work concentrating on the Sephardic Jews of Livorno, Francesca 


N 


> See especially Herzog (2003); Studnicki-Gizbert (2007); Ebert (2008). 

Frank (1998: 62); A. Cohen (1969; 1971); Lovejoy (1973; 1978). 

Curtin (1984). 

Greif (1993; 2008); Edwards/Ogilvie (2008). Ogilvie and Edwards have disputed Greif’s 
assertion that the reliability of these early trade networks was assured by private rep- 
utation and a form of “coalition” shared by people with a collective identity, rather 
than through legal mechanisms; Greif (2008) argues convincingly that their view of the 
place of legal mechanisms in the trade of “Maghribi traders” is a poor interpretation 
of the facts. 
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Trivellato has criticised both Curtin and Greif for embracing a static view 
of culture.”° Although appearing to derive many of her ideas on the role 
of diasporas in transmitting reliable information from Greif, she chides 
him and Curtin for arguing that there was a tendency among members of 
diasporas to become absorbed by their hosts and cease to be able to act 
as go-betweens.’”7 However such a view appears to draw from an essen- 
tialist view of “culture” and an over-concentration on the place of the 
eighteenth-century Sephardic diaspora which she analyses. Trivellato’s 
failure to engage with African histories means that her argument cannot 
acknowledge the ways in which, as this book shows, in African and New 
World contexts the cultural frameworks of various diasporas — includ- 
ing the New Christians, themselves closely related to the Sephardim (cf. 
Chapter 4) — did become absorbed into one another in the early modern 
period. Such mutual reciprocity was a by-product of the development 
of long-distance trade networks on the one hand; and, on the other, of 
the long-standing history of cultural pluralism in West Africa which meant 
that trading communities characterized by the ability to retain distinctive 
original cultural features and yet also adopt traits of the host culture were 
widespread (cf. Chapters 1 and 8). Such a combination of distinctiveness 
and hybridity seems contradictory from a Eurocentric perspective, but from 
the African point of view it is in keeping with the long-standing “interpen- 
etrating multiculturalities that characterize so much of the region”.’* Thus 
this book’s focus on these African-Atlantic contexts shows that a more 
nuanced view of cross-cultural trade is required, one which is alive to the 
cultural distinctiveness and influence of each region of the world; from this 
perspective, the maintenance of cultural distinctiveness, mutual influence 
and absorption of one culture by another, and simultaneous distinctiveness 
and reciprocal influence were all equally strong possibilities.” 

Thus returning to an analysis of the African diasporic movements from 
which many of the contemporary debates on cross-cultural trade derives 
is important, for it offers a reminder of how the persistent failure of so 
much mainstream historiography of the early modern period to engage 


76 Trivellato (2009). 

77 Ibid., Chapters 6-8 on the importance of reliable information for the functioning of 
long-distance diasporas; 17, 276 for these critiques of Curtin and Greif. 

78 The phrase is from Farias (1999: 164). On Africa as a part of the emergent global eco- 
nomic system that predated European expansion, see Bayart (2000: 218), and as in some 
ways more open commercially than Europe, see Mendes (2007: 9). 

79 See Antunes/Silva (zor1) for an argument that Western Africa did offer a different 
context for cross-cultural trade in the early modern era. 
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with African history limits the available perspectives, and also supports 
this book’s more general argument as to the centrality of cultural per- 
spectives to an understanding of economic networks. To compound this 
issue, this African role in early Atlantic history was moreover concealed 
by ultra-nationalist ideologies for many decades. For far too long the his- 
toriography of Western Africa was dominated by the colonial perspective 
of Portugal’s mid-twentieth-century Salazar regime, which saw African 
history as beginning with the Portuguese “discoveries” of the fifteenth 
century.*° In this narrative, “history” began with Nuno Tristado’s passing 
of the River Senegal and Dinis Diaz’s arrival at the Cape Verde peninsula 
in 1444. However, the experiences which the Portuguese sailors had on 
the African coast depended on preceding exchanges and historical events 
dating to an already distant past. In Upper Guinea, peoples had come 
under pressure since the thirteenth century from the Mandinka of the 
famous Mali empire in their push towards the coast, a pressure which 
had affected the structure of their societies and the way they responded to 
newcomers (cf. Chapter 1); with the arrival of the Portuguese, the peoples 
of Upper Guinea would find themselves between Mandinka and Atlantic 
powers, a situation which brought new changes.*: 

Yet Salazarist historians tended to pass over preceding African forces 
in these exchanges. Along with historians of the other European colo- 
nial powers in the twentieth century, they created a narrative in which 
“active” Europeans helped to shape a new African reality. There was little 
reconstruction of earlier African histories which may help to grasp how 
Africa affected the early Atlantic.’* Thus as a new wave of historians of 
the region such as Brooks, Fields-Black and Hawthorne have shown, a 
full account of the emergence of the Atlantic system here must begin with 
events before 1440. 

In order to illustrate one way in which narratives of Atlantic history 
may be “Africanised”, I begin before the 1440s with events in Western 
Africa which helped to shape the first African-European exchanges. 
I argue that the cultural framework found by European navigators in 


8° An example of this trend is the work of Antonio Brasio (e.g., Brasio 1962). This is a seri- 
ous problem because Brasio’s published collections of documents (MMAII) remain the 
best available source of published documentation for Western Africa. On the ideological 
problems related to the region’s historiography, see Green (2007b: 5-16). 

8: Barry (1998: 27). “Mandinka” is the ethnonym used specifically in the old Kaabu region 
by people known more widely in West Africa as “Mande” or “Malinké”. It is therefore 
the ethnonym used in this book except where the discussion is more widely of Mande 
peoples in West Africa. 

82 On the importance of this, see Ballong-wen-Menuda (1993: Vol. 1, 79-83). 
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the fifteenth century influenced the nature of their exchanges, the places 
where they settled, and their ability to form the settled trading communi- 
ties which were essential to the operation of the trans-Atlantic slave trade 
in the sixteenth century. By then integrating this picture with important 
new documentary finds related to early African-European relations, I 
show how the “pre-Atlantic” history of Western Africa was decisive in 
the emergence of these early Atlantic communities. 

Indeed, this is where the question of African “agency” in the Atlantic 
world intersects with the idea of creolisation we looked at in the previ- 
ous section; for the nature of the mixed societies which emerged here in 
Atlantic West Africa depended on the pre-existing frameworks of both 
partners. From the African perspective, as we have just seen, this involved 
Upper Guineans who had adapted to the Mandinka expansion, and from 
the European side, New Christians, who were descendants of Jews who 
had been forced to convert to Christianity by Manoel I in 1497. New doc- 
umentary evidence discussed here shows that sixteenth-century European 
settlements in Upper Guinea contained a majority of New Christians, 
and, in collaboration with Peter Mark and José da Silva Horta’s work on 
Jewish communities in seventeenth-century Senegambia, I advance the 
argument that it was the quality of adaptability inherited by both Upper 
Guineans from their relation to the Mandinka and by members of the 
New Christian diaspora from their pre-existing position in Portugal that 
helped to mould the Creole societies of Western Africa*; by illustrating 
the nature of the Atlantic slaving networks of the sixteenth century and 
how they were connected to these Creole societies, this book also offers 
a suggestive mechanism as to how the phenomenon of creolisation as 
developed in Western Africa subsequently influenced developments else- 
where in the Atlantic world. 

Indeed, integrating the New Christians into the picture decisively con- 
nects the patterns of creolisation in West Africa to the wider Atlantic 
world, which makes the case for the importance of the history of African 
diasporas mentioned earlier. It turns out that the pre-existing frameworks 
of diasporic trade connections common among both the trans-Saharan and 
New Christian traders were crucial in integrating the Atlantic networks 


83 See Mark/Horta (2011: 17); like Mark and Horta, this book therefore foregrounds the 
importance of the theme of diaspora in understanding this history (ibid., 15). There is no 
significant published study of the New Christians in this region, although in addition to 
this work by Mark and Horta there are recent studies of the Sephardim in seventeenth- 
century Senegambia by Mendes (2004), Mark and Horta (2004; 2005; 2009;) and Green 
(2005; 2008a and 2008b). 
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of interest to many scholars today.*+ Indeed, the New Christian networks 
in the early Atlantic may well have been directly connected to the func- 
tioning of earlier trans-Saharan networks (cf. Chapter 2). Western Africa 
became part of what I call the “pan-Atlantic”, where African experiences 
affected how Europeans perceived and “discovered” the New World 
before events in the New World in turn affected Africa. A further key 
finding to emerge from this book is thus that this “pan-Atlantic” emerged 
earlier than historians generally allow. 

The accommodation of New Christian diaspora networks within West 
Africa was vital to the process of forging this pan-Atlantic in the six- 
teenth century. The development of creolisation in Western Africa, it turns 
out, was facilitated by the existing practices of both African and New 
Christian diaspora merchants. One of the most important aspects of this 
analysis of African and New Christian diasporas is that it moves beyond 
traditional binaries — Black/white and dominant/subaltern — and beyond 
current polarised disputes to posit a mixed past.*’ However, the appar- 
ent paradox is that this history of commercial and cultural mixing — the 
mixture that helped to create linguistic creolisation - occurred at a time 
of the first stirrings of modern racism. For Africans, this saw the associa- 
tion of slavery and skin colour leading to increasingly institutionalised 
prejudice in the wider Atlantic world beyond the African coast, whereas 
for New Christians the emphasis on Old Christian ancestry — so-called 
limpeza, or “purity of blood” - saw their growing marginalisation within 
Iberian society.*° 

Although ideas of race remained unfixed in the sixteenth century, they 
were beginning to harden. Thus as this book unfolds, one of its ironies 
is the need at times to integrate this latent and essentialist discourse of 
“race” into an understanding of how the mixed cultural and linguis- 
tic communities of Atlantic Western Africa developed in the sixteenth 


54 Trading diasporas have long been important to West Africa and indeed still are. For the 
trade diaspora of the Wangara in Central Sudan in the sixteenth century, see Lovejoy 
(1978); for the trade diaspora of the Hausa of post-colonial Nigeria, see A. Cohen 
(1969). For the scholarship on early Atlantic networks of New Christians, see for exam- 
ple Wachtel (2001); Israel (2002); Schorsch (2008). 

8s Prime among these polarities is the “Black Athena” debate. See for example Bernal 
(1991); Lefkowitz (2008). 

86 On the developing association of skin colour and slavery in fifteenth-century Valencia, 
see Blumenthal (2009). However, Blumenthal agrees with Medeiros (1985) and Russell- 
Wood (1978) that this picture, though nascent, was not institutionalised until later in 
the sixteenth century; a contrary position on this is taken by Sweet (1997). For new 
perspectives on the growing marginalisation of New Christians in the Iberian Atlantic, 
see Schwartz (2008); and Yovel (2009). 
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century. Because of its contrary register to the discourse of creolisation, 
the question of race emerges only in a minor key in this book. However, 
in the final chapters I draw on the marked changes by 1600 to argue 
that these conflicting discourses of mixed creolisation and emergent 
and essentialist racism were connected in the early Atlantic world, and 
that the connection lay in the hyper-mobility and rupture with previous 
labour patterns which distinguished the early Atlantic from the worlds 
that preceded it, and from which both discourses emerged. 

Through engaging with these themes, this book illustrates how peoples 
of Western Africa had an important place in building the Atlantic world, 
and that this was indeed a relevant location in the birth of economic and 
ideological currents associated with modernity (see especially Chapter 4). 
This sort of argument, of course, runs counter to the ideas concerning the 
historical place of African societies which emerged in the colonial era, 
and now, in the twenty-first century, different ideologies challenge these 
ideas. Many cavil at talking about African agency in these centuries for 
fear of blaming the evils of slavery on Africans themselves; and indeed, 
some scholars, in a desire to demonstrate such agency in the early Atlantic, 
come dangerously close to abetting this position.*? However, debates on 
African agency do not have to get caught up in the issue of blame for the 
Atlantic slave trade. Indeed, almost all large-scale societies have practised 
or benefited from some form of forced labour. To hold that African soci- 
eties cannot or should not have done so is thus to hold a paternalistic 
myth of the noble savage and thereby to replicate, unconsciously, older 
historiographies. This is not to say that Africans were to “blame” for the 
slave trade, but rather that the export of slaves emerged through a com- 
plex process in which Africans most certainly were not without agency.** 
Nor is it to give European sugar consumers and slavers absolution from 
the greed which was a key driver of the trade. It is to accept that people 
often behave badly and to seek to understand how the behaviour of all 
parties here helped to shape the emergent modern world, at the same time 
acknowledging, as I do in this book, that far from having “complete con- 
trol” over the slave trade, it was always those African societies who were 
most under pressure from a combination of local and Atlantic forces that 
experienced its most pernicious effects (cf. Conclusion). 


87 See for example Thornton (1998: 74): “the slave trade ... grew out of and was rationa- 
lised by the African societies who participated in it and had complete control over it until 
the slaves were loaded onto European ships”. 

88 The very association of the ideas of “guilt” and “blame” with this subject today itself 
reveals statements of value rather than fact, the importance of which probably derives 
from narratives of guilt and redemption which emerged with the Abolitionist movement. 
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Indeed, what this integration of the question of agency to that of 
Atlantic slavery and creolisation may show us is precisely the limits of 
that agency, ideologically and historically. We need to recognise the acuity 
of Walter Johnson’s analysis: that the very idea of agency itself smuggles 
in a notion of the universality of liberal ideas such as freedom and inde- 
pendence which were vital to the self-identification of white elites in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries; on Johnson’s analysis, therefore, the 
idea of agency itself in some senses represents what he describes as a 
“white” form of address in a Black conversation.*? For although this book 
shows how and why societies of Western Africa influenced the emergence 
of the Atlantic world, it also points up limits to that agency through the 
cycles of violent disorder which the Atlantic in turn brought to bear on 
Western African societies. It emerges that although pre-existing African 
cultural and economic patterns were vital to shaping the formation of 
the early Atlantic, within a few decades the demand side of the Atlantic 
economy had begun radically to affect the way in which African commu- 
nities defended themselves, built alliances and structured their societies. 
Here the book supports the work of Walter Rodney, who more than forty 
years ago argued for the influence of this early Atlantic trade on cycles 
of violent disorder and practices of enslavement in Western Africa.°° This 
book shows in detail how these cycles of violence developed and how 
they affected the cultural, political and social frameworks within which 
peoples lived in Western Africa. 

So although for ideological reasons related to perceptions of African 
history in the epoch of twentieth-century imperialism we must recognise 
African agency, we should at the same time not be afraid to see the limits 
of this idea; we must recognise that even its positing is in some senses a 
response to the earlier assumptions of white racism. Otherwise, as Rosalind 
Shaw recognises, “when we celebrate the agency of those who have been 
the objects of transregional European enterprises (via colonization, 
missionization, or the Atlantic slave trade) without adequately distin- 
guishing the very different agency of colonizers, missionaries or slave 
traders, we risk writing neorevisionist histories”.° Thus as this book 
shows, of course we must recognise the role and autonomy of African 
societies in this period, but we must do so whilst also grasping the very 
real constraints which the institution of Atlantic slavery imposed on both 
slaves and the African societies from which they came. 


89 W/. Johnson (2003: 115, 120). 
9° Rodney (1965); idem., (1966). Rodney’s ideas were strongly disputed by Fage (1969b). 
st Shaw (2002: 19-20). 
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SOURCES AND STRUCTURE 


This book draws on several extended periods spent in the Casamance, 
Guinea-Bissau and Cabo Verde between 1995 and 2011. It includes 
material derived from interviews and observations relating to cultural 
practices there.» Such experiences formed my initial entrée into thinking 
about the region, and subsequently I have followed them up with archival 
and library work to complement them. I have also drawn on published 
collections of oral traditions of the peoples of Upper Guinea. 

For written sources I have used archives in Colombia, Gambia, 
Portugal, Spain and the Vatican. Much published material has also been 
consulted. I have drawn from the Spanish accounts of their conquest of the 
Americas in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. These sources 
have not been examined before in writing the history of Western Africa, 
but they supplement the published accounts of André Alvares d’Almada, 
André Donelha and the documents published by Anténio Brasio. 

The evidentiary base includes tables of slave “ethnicities” in Spanish 
America (1548-1600; see Tables I.1 and I.2). These tables offer the most 
complete picture yet of slave “ethnicities” in the Americas in the sixteenth 
century. They draw on findings from Nueva Espafia (now Mexico), the 
Nuevo Reino de Granada (now Colombia) and Pert, as well as from 
Panama and the Caribbean islands. They are thus fairly representative, 
bearing in mind that different African peoples were used for different 
labour tasks in the Americas. They allow us to reinterpret Almada and 
Donelha, corroborating some of their observations and permitting new 
interpretations. Though there are problems with these “ethnic” identifica- 
tions, scholars are broadly agreed as to their value.” 

This evidentiary base is supplemented by new findings from the 
Archive of the Indies in Seville and the inquisitorial archives in Portugal, 
which permit a re-examination of changes in African polities and socie- 
ties in this period. Some readers may worry as to the reliability of inquis- 
itorial sources, but there is a general consensus among scholars of the 
Inquisition that such information cannot be discounted.” 

This approach is analogous to Ray Kea’s combination of archival 
and published oral histories for the Gold Coast.?’ However, it retains 


» An illustration of one aspect of my experience of Upper Guinea is Green (2001). 

93 For a good discussion of the value of these identifications, see Hawthorne (zo10b: 
introduction). 

°4 Gitlitz (1996: 77-8) suggests that “most of what [the inquisitors] wrote is mostly accu- 
rate”. See also Green (2007b: 335). 

95 Kea (1982: 8). 
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TABLE 1.1. Upper Guinean Origins of Slaves 
in the Americas, 1547-1560 


“Ethnic Group” Numbers Recorded 





Bainunk (known as Bafiol) 27 = 6.12% 
Biafara IOI = 22.90% 
Bioho 3 = 0.68% 
Brame (known as Bran) 88 = 19.95% 
Cocoli 4=0.91% 
Criollo de Cabo Verde I= 0.23% 
Kassanké (known as Casanga) I2 = 2.72% 
Jolof 84 = 19.05% 
Pullo (known as Fula) 2=0.45% 
Mandinga 39 = 8.84% 
Nalu 5 = 1.13% 
Sape 39 = 8.84% 
Sereer (known as Berbesi) 36 = 8.16% 





Sources: Archivo General de las Indias; Archivo General de la Nacién (Bogota); 
Carroll, Blacks in Colonial Veracruz; Inchaustegui, Reales Cedulas ... de Santo 
Domingo; Lockhart, Spanish Peru, 1532-1560; Millares Carlo/Mantecon, Indice y 
Extractos ... de Notarias de México. 

This table illustrates the origins of Upper Guinean slaves in the Americas in 
the mid sixteenth-century. Four hundred forty-one slaves’ origins are annotated, 
most of whom were tabulated by Carroll and Lockhart, but some of whom 
have been located by myself in the archives. I have also used records collated by 
Incahustegui and Millares Carlo/Mantecon. The major American colonies are cov- 
ered in this picture, Carroll focussing on Mexico and Lockhart on Peru, whereas 
Incahustegui’s data covers Hispaniola. 

Readers should note, however, that although Spanish scribes did note down 
with reasonable accuracy what they perceived as the ethnicities of slaves arriving 
in the Americas, sold in deeds of sale, etc., that these identifications in themselves 
are not watertight. Sometimes the “ethnicity” was more a representation of the 
area from which a slave had been taken than a precise “ethnic” identity. Indeed, 
Spanish scribes usually noted that an individual came from the “land of xxxx” 
(tierra de x ...). With this caveat in mind, however, this information can still tell 
us much about the areas which traded most heavily, and is in all likelihood as 
good a window as we can have onto how this picture fluxed over the course of the 
sixteenth century. Those wishing to engage further in the question of the reliabil- 
ity of these ethnic identifications are advised also to consult Hawthorne (zor1ob: 
Introduction). 


a dependence on external written sources. Some readers may feel that 
dependence on these sources weakens this book. Personally, I prefer the 
approach of Mendes, who argues that “the sources produced by Portuguese 
colonists should not be automatically dismissed under the heading of 
Eurocentrism, but rather interpreted in their context and interrogated as 
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to their reliability”.°° There is a sense in which texts inscribe memories, 
and rather like photographs, become memories of events. Although they 
only give a partial view of an event, questions of identity and the past are 
often increasingly caught up in the way in which that past is presented in 
texts, and thus the use of texts is undeniably important. 

Moreover, passing archival sources over for the exclusive use of oral 
history is impractical. As Peter Mark and Donald Wright have argued, 
oral history before the eighteenth century becomes too sketchy to pro- 
vide detailed and reliable accounts.’” The material from the Oral History 
Archive in the Gambia used in this book has allowed the integration of 
African perspectives into aspects of the text, and my hope is that to some 
degree it balances the preponderance of written records which I have 
used, but even the voluminous material stored there is too vague in terms 
of chronology, and too focussed on various key events, to be used in isola- 
tion from other sources. Keepers of oral histories are just as open to ideo- 
logical diversion as writers of modern history, and both Charlotte Quinn 
and Wright have noted how the griots of the region around the Gambia 
River appeared unreliable as sources of factual information.?* Hawthorne 
uses oral information for aspects of the seventeenth century, and Robert 
Baum for the eighteenth century, but very few authors argue that specifics 
beyond there emerge in oral data.°? Fields-Black’s linguistic research has 
proved rich for analysing the longue durée of the Nunes River region, but 
such methods cannot analyse detailed decade-by-decade changes such as 
this work attempts.‘°° This is not a situation confined to Western Africa. 
Some decades ago Miller noted for the Imbangala and Mbundu of West- 
Central Africa (present-day Angola) that oral traditions for the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries have little to say about individuals and rather 
deal largely with institutional changes.'® It is of course possible to use 
oral information to recover some aspects of the distant past, if not its 
year-by-year details, and where possible I have done so, but this approach 
could not serve as a replacement for written information. 

This book is the first in an anticipated two volumes dealing with the 
trajectories of West African societies and the trans-Atlantic slave trade 


9° Mendes (2007: 60): “les sources produites par le colon portugais ne doivent pas étre 
machinalement invalidées au titre d’un européo-centrisme, il faut les replacer dans leur 
contexte et poser leur fallibilité” . 

Wright (1991); Mark (1985: 2). 

%§ Quinn (1972: xvii); Wright (1991: 401-3). 

97 Baum (1999); Hawthorne (2003). 

r00 Fields-Black (2009). 

ror Miller (1976a: 12). 
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between 1300 and 1700. This first volume commences circa 1300, with 
the Mandinka expansion into Upper Guinea and Senegambia, and ends 
in 1589. This date marks an important moment with the construction 
of the Portuguese fort at Cacheu, a move which followed the first in a 
series of terrible droughts afflicting Cabo Verde between 1580 and 1610. 
This building project was undertaken by Caboverdeans fleeing famine 
and migrating to the coast, bringing with them their Kriolu language 
and implanting it as a vernacular in the Cacheu region, which was sub- 
sequently taken across the Atlantic to form the kernel of the Papiamentu 
Creole of Curacao.‘ Hereafter, although the trans-Atlantic slave trade 
remained important in Western Africa, the main accent moved gradually 
to West-Central Africa. This was therefore a watershed in the history of 
the region’s creolisation and of the Atlantic slave trade as a whole, and 
thus marks an appropriate point to end the volume. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part 1 is a regional history of 
the emergence of creolisation in Western Africa (1300-1550), through- 
out which the importance of Atlantic slavery and slave production is 
emphasised, and the socio-cultural context for the commercial networks 
which facilitated the rise of the trans-Atlantic slave trade is elucidated. 
Here we see how the pre-Atlantic relationship between Upper Guineans 
and Mandinka rulers shaped attitudes of cultural accommodation and 
receptivity to diaspora traders (Chapter 1); how this history influenced 
the first exchanges between Africans and Europeans in the second half 
of the fifteenth century (Chapter 2); how this was in turn influenced by 
the settlement of Cabo Verde and the development of regional networks 
and identities spanning these islands and the coast (Chapter 3); how this 
picture was then affected by the arrival of the New Christian diaspora 
in the early sixteenth century (Chapter 4); and how all this led to the 
emergence of an alliance between New Christians and the Kassanké of 
Casamance, which accompanied something like a creolised situation in 
parts of Western Africa by around 1550 (Chapter 5). 

Part 2 spans the years 1492-1589 and integrates this regional his- 
tory with wider global factors involving the Atlantic world. This half 
of the book deals in detail with both the trans-Atlantic slave trade and 
its cultural, political and social consequences in Western Africa. We see 
both how the emergence of creolisation in Western Africa influenced the 
Atlantic world and also how Atlantic factors in turn affected events in 
Western Africa. Part 2 shows how the “pan-Atlantic” emerged early and 


to The exciting new evidence for this is detailed in Jacobs (2009; 2010) and Quint (2000). 
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how extensive the trans-Atlantic trade was by the 1540s (Chapter 6); how 
there was an explosion in contraband in the slave trade and the intensi- 
fication of pan-Atlantic connections in the second half of the sixteenth 
century (Chapter 7); how these events influenced cycles of war and trade 
in Western Africa (Chapter 8); and how the emergence of a “Creole” 
identity in the late-sixteenth-century in Western Africa was therefore the 
result of this fusion of local and global forces related to the birth of the 
trans-Atlantic slave trade in the sixteenth century (Chapter 9). 

The book thus offers a thematic structure around a broadly chronolog- 
ical base, allowing us to see how creolisation and slavery were connected. 
By integrating the regional development of creolisation in Western Africa 
with global forces, the shape of the book illustrates one of its key points: 
that the emergence of what we may call world historical connections in 
the sixteenth century was a consequence of the interaction of analogous 
local and global forces on all sides of the Atlantic world. This structure 
indeed shows how events in Western Africa served, in part, as a proto- 
type for what followed.*® For not only was this the first locale of Atlantic 
creolisation, but Cabo Verde, together with Sao Tomé, formed the first 
locale in which slavery ceased to be multi-racial, as had always hitherto 
been the case in Europe and North Africa.‘ 

We cannot shirk this history. As Patrick Manning suggests, “the influ- 
ence of slavery has extended beyond the economy to transform human 
emotions and trouble the human spirit”.*°5 What are we to make of the 
fact that in the 1970s, in the Douala region of Cameroon, informants 
of the French priest De Rosny still dreamt of being led off by strangers, 
their hands tied, to the sea?*®* Is it a coincidence that the word long used 
in English to describe slavery, “bondage”, now refers to a form of sexual 
fetish involving forced restraint and whipping?'’” Such questions force us 
to confront the enormity of these issues and the deep-rooted influences 
they may still have on the psychological and physical reality of being 
alive today. 


703 'T. Hall, (1992: Vol. 1, 48). 

to4 Thid., Vol. 2, 632. 

05 Manning (1990: I). 

r6 Cit. Argenti (2007: 106). 

te7 This relates to the work of the Brazilian sociologist Gilberto Freyre, who believed that 
the dynamics brought about by master-slave relations decisively affected Brazilian sex- 
uality. See Sweet (2003: 66). 


PART ONE 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN ATLANTIC 
CREOLE CULTURE IN WESTERN AFRICA, 
CIRCA 1300-1550 


Culture, Trade and Diaspora in Pre-Atlantic 
Western Africa 


Western Africa is a region marginalised in the world’s geopolitics. Yet it 
was not always so. The coast stretching from the baobab-sprinkled scrub- 
land by the Senegal River down to the creeks and forests of Sierra Leone 
saw exchanges between Africans and Europeans in the fifteenth century 
which formed a prototype for the relationships between European impe- 
rial emissaries and others that have defined so much subsequent world 
history. 

The cultural world established in Western Africa at the time of these 
exchanges did not spring from nothing. Rather, it developed from anteced- 
ents which had shaped fifteenth-century societies on the Upper Guinean 
coast. By the 1440s, this was a region where already for several centuries 
there had been a tradition of accommodation to the presence of powerful 
and at times violent outsiders who represented the commercial and polit- 
ical interests of the empire of Mali. 

To understand the historical picture which emerged by the fifteenth 
century, it is important to know something of the different groups which 
lived there at this time. There were two main geographical sub-regions 
of continental Western Africa. To the north, the Senegambian region 
between the Senegal and Gambia Rivers was Sahelian in character. The 
land was dry. The Jolof lived in the interior to the north, the Mandinka 
settlements were along the Gambia River, and the Sereer inhabited the 
creeks of the Saluum delta along the coastline north of the Gambia. Some 
way inland along the Senegal River, the Pullo established themselves at 
Fuuta Tooro in the late fifteenth century: The Pullo migrated in search of 
pastures for their cattle and were also to be found in number through- 
out the region. Because there were no tsetse flies communicating sleeping 
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sickness, horses and cattle were able to live there. In general, this was an 
area of fairly centralised polities. By the time of the Portuguese arrival in 
the fifteenth century, the Jolof polity consisted of five sub-kingdoms, each 
with a viceroy, whereas the Mandinka presence operated as an arm of the 
powerful trading empire of Mali. 

To the south of the Gambia River lay a more fertile forested area 
that stretched south to Sierra Leone, generally known as Upper Guinea. 
In contrast to the Senegambian region, this area was characterised by 
smaller-scale, decentralised political units that flourished in an area of 
marshland and swamps, which made centralised control hard to impose. 
Tsetse flies were found south of the Casamance River, which made cat- 
tle-raising and maintaining cavalry difficult. All this made political units 
smaller and contributed to an area of great human and political complex- 
ity. “In less than twenty leagues [approximately roo kilometres] there 
are two or three nations [to be found]”, Almada wrote in the 1590s.! 
There were numerous small polities in the coastal regions of present-day 
Guinea-Bissau, and their oral histories describe migration from regions 
farther inland following the Mandinka expansion of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Among the more important groups were the Bainunk-Kassanké, 
Balanta, Biafada, Bijag6, Brame, Cocoli, Floup, Landuma, and the Nalu. 
However, in spite of the difficulties of centralised control, the Mandinka 
related to Mali exercised hegemony over some of the groups living there, 
who as a consequence exhibited some acculturation to the Mandinka and 
also shared some cultural and productive practices. Inland from the coast, 
occupying much of the plateau inland from the coastal belt that strad- 
dles the borders of present-day Gambia, Guinea-Bissau and Senegal, was 
the Kaabu federation, a loose-knit collection of Mandinka states which 
asserted independence from Mali in the late fifteenth century. South of the 
borders of present-day Guinea-Bissau lived numerous groups, including 
the Baga, Jalonké and Volén, who intermingled with the Mandinguised 
Susu and the lineages of Sierra Leone called Sape by the Portuguese. 

This chapter examines the relationships that these peoples had both 
with one another and with the Mandinka in the centuries preceding the 
creation of the Atlantic world. It underlines the role of trans-Saharan 
trading diasporas in aspects of commercial and cultural practice in 
Senegambia and Upper Guinea in this era, and suggests that this pat- 
tern was significant when European mariners arrived, assisting in the 


* On tsetse fly distribution, see Fields-Black (2009: 45-6); for Almada, see MMAII: 
Vol. 3, 231. 
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formation of communities vital to the success of early trans-Atlantic 
trade. Its primary contribution to the historiography is to foreground 
the role diasporas had in the historical process in Western Africa and to 
connect this pattern to subsequent developments in the early Atlantic 
era. However, although I place the role of diasporas within the political 
paradigm of the Mali empire, I am also wary of understanding this era 
through what might be called an imperial straitjacket; the personal con- 
nections and shared values of diaspora networks were, as this chapter 
and book show, just as significant as the policies of centralised powers in 
shaping patterns of change in the late medieval and early Atlantic eras. 

The pattern linking Senegambia and Upper Guinea to Mali dates to 
the latter half of the thirteenth century. The social situation which devel- 
oped then in Upper Guinea has been called “primary creolisation”.* 
Although we should recognise that this era offered a very different his- 
torical context to that in which Atlantic creolisation occurred, there are 
certain shared characteristics which make this term a useful comparator, 
particularly when trying to see how events in pre-Atlantic Africa may 
have influenced the early Atlantic. By looking at this primary creolisation, 
this chapter shows that analysis of the Atlantic Creole world in Western 
Africa must acknowledge the influence of this preceding history.> 

In writing this pre-Atlantic history there are methodological problems. 
Direct written sources are scant. While one or two historians have recon- 
structed elements of pre-fifteenth-century history through mixing oral and 
written traditions or through ethno-linguistics, this is a notoriously diffi- 
cult enterprise; and as we saw in the Introduction, some historians doubt 
that detailed histories of this type can be constructed.+ Moreover, such 
written sources as do exist are problematic. Most were written between 
the eleventh and fourteenth centuries by Islamic scholars for whom, as 
Paulo Farias argues, the lands of the Sahel were simultaneously objects 
of desire and dread.’ Thus these sources do not offer objective accounts 
of Sahelian societies. Meanwhile, fifteenth-century Portuguese accounts 


bp 


For the term “primary creolization”, see Trajano Filho (2003: 13-4). 

This role of Western Africa’s earlier history is touched on in Mark/Horta (2005: 48-50). 
On landlord-stranger relationships, see Brooks (1993b). 

The unquestioned exceptions are Boulégue (1987a) and Fields-Black (2009); even here, 
though, the detail for pre-fifteenth-century events is limited. 

Farias (2003: cxv). See also Farias (1974) on the silent trade as a myth exposing this sort 
of dread: The attractiveness of the myth of dumb barter was that one did not actually 
have to engage with these “others” in order to reap great profits from their lands through 
the trade in gold. See CEA 21, 28 and 29 for accounts from the tenth and eleventh centu- 
ries by Arab scholars of the gold of Ghana. 
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of Mali may well have been projections of the Portuguese intuition 
about their own power and authority rather than an objective account of 
power relations.° Archaeological evidence can be helpful in constructing 
patterns, but the best that can be developed is a general overview. 

Rather than offering a detailed chronological account, therefore, 
this chapter presents a wider pattern. Although oral sources may not 
be reliable on specifics, they help to understand fluxes of migration and 
exchange. The extensive collection of oral histories held in Fajara by the 
National Council of Arts and Culture of The Gambia offers an impor- 
tant window onto these processes. They can be blended with such written 
sources as we do have and help in developing persuasive hypotheses. This 
chapter therefore synthesises these oral traditions, other published oral 
accounts, and ethno-linguistic considerations with these written sources, 
coupled with oral traditions from my own interviews. The resulting anal- 
ysis works towards an explanatory paradigm for social change along the 
Western African littoral prior to the Atlantic era. 


DIASPORAS OF COMMERCE AND RELIGION: GHANA, MALI AND 
THE MANDINKA EXPANSION OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


“We originated from Tumbuktu in the land of the Mandinka: the Arabs 
were our neighbours there ... All the Mandinka of the West came from 
Mali to Kaabu”.’ 

Thus begins the Ta:rikh Mandinka de Bijini, a source from a village 
near Bafata in present-day Guinea-Bissau. As with this text, all known 
oral traditions there describe the arrival of the Mandinka in Upper 
Guinea from the east and their formation of the kingdom of Kaabu in the 
plateau between the Fouta Djalon mountains and the creeks and forests 
of the coast. This expansion is said to have begun in the second half of 
the thirteenth century. 

Mandinka expansion into Upper Guinea and Senegambia had 
far-reaching consequences. After a century or more of fragmentation 
following the collapse of the empire of Ghana in the mid-eleventh cen- 
tury, Mandinka power was consolidated into the empire of Mali under 
the rule of Sunjata Keita (fl.1235).° There then followed the migration 


® Horta (2000: 116). 

7 Giesing/Vydrine (2007: 51): “Nous sommes originaires de Tumbuktu dans le pays des 
Mandinka: les Arabes y étaient nos voisins ... Tous les Mandinka de I’Ouest sont venus 
du Mali jusqu’au Kaabu”. 

8 On the likely historical existence of Sunjata, see Wilks (1999: 47, 53). 
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of Mandinka into Kaabu under Sunjata’s general, Tiramaghan Traore, 
with the intimate connection of Kaabu to Mali indicated by the fact 
that “Kabou” means “region” in the Soninké spoken by the migrants.’ 
Mandinka influence near the coast thus post-dates the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, although it had probably been preceded by the arrival 
of smiths and traders. Between 1100 and 1500 there was a dry period 
which saw geographical boundaries shift, and this may have encouraged 
the migration of smiths who possessed important ritual power for Mande 
peoples. According to some accounts, the smiths went first to prospect 
new gold deposits with their iron manufactures and were followed by 
traders connecting this product to the caravans of the Sahara.‘ Some 
oral traditions indeed recall that there were Mandinka already living in 
the Kaabu region when Tiramaghan’s followers arrived.'* The Mandinka 
smiths formed new ritual power associations. Their arrival in increas- 
ing numbers may have enabled the consolidation of Mali’s power in the 
region. Although it is important to recognise that the evidence for this 
movement of smiths is scant and debated, the importance of smiths to 
the gold trade and political power in Upper Guinea may be reflected in 
the widespread oral traditions that hold that the Mandinguised Bainunk 
king Gana Sira Bana always sat on a gold chair." 

The renewed Mande unity which accompanied the rise of Mali and 
the migration of smiths to areas such as Upper Guinea may have been 
a response both to the changing climatic conditions and to the increas- 
ing importance of the trans-Saharan trade, which most accounts see as 
beginning to flourish in the tenth century, and which expanded rapidly 
from the late eleventh century onwards." It was the trans-Saharan trade 
that allowed connections between the gold fields of Upper Guinea, the 
Bambuk uplands in the foothills of the Fouta Djalon to the south, and 
Mediterranean products to the north; these connections were provided 


9 Ba (1981: 23-4). 

© Brooks (1993b: Appendix A) established this climatic periodisation; see also Fields- 
Black (2009: 91-2). On the ritual power of Mande smiths, see McNaughton (1988). 
Hawthorne (2003: 31), like Brooks, sees smiths and merchants leading this migration as 
due to the dry period. However, Colleen Kriger (1999: 9) suggests that the evidence for 
this passage of the smiths southwards is limited to a projection from twentieth-century 
ethnographic research and is very hard to prove. 

™ Brooks (1993b: 46-51). 

™ NCAC/OHAD, Cassette Transcription 466B, page 56. 

% According to an oral tradition which I collected from a Balanta elder in Simbandi- 
Balante, Casamance, in March 2000; confirmed subsequently from an interview with 
Seydhou Fall in Goudomp, Casamance, in April 2011. 

™ Nixon (2009: 220). 
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through the itinerant Mandinka traders known as the dyula. The grow- 
ing strength of the smiths reflected an increase in trade and demand for 
gold. However, gold was not the only commodity in demand, and this 
expansion cannot have been entirely separated from the trans-Saharan 
slavery which accompanied the gold trade; indeed Meillassoux suggests 
that Mandinka unity against brigandage and this slave trade was also 
important to the rise of Mali.'s 

However, it is difficult today to say how relevant the trans-Saharan 
slave trade was to the relationships which Mandinka smiths may have 
had with Upper Guineans. Some oral traditions do suggest a connection, 
with Tiramaghan Traore’s success in the eyes of Sunjata being proved 
when he arrived at the latter’s court with “countless slaves” following a 
war against the Jolof.*° As this account suggests, considerable violence 
must have accompanied the selling of slaves into the trans-Saharan trade. 
This violence may well have affected smaller political units in areas such 
as Upper Guinea, whereas Mande unity against this problem may have 
been a factor in political developments.'? Yet admitting this is not the 
same thing as declaring that this practice of slavery involved people selling 
members of their own lineage, which is Meillassoux’s suggestion. Some 
historians have cast doubt on this account, interpreting it instead as a pro- 
jection of nineteenth-century slave-raiding history among the Mandinka 
onto the foundational myths of the Mandinka past —- something which 
may confirm the difficulties of using oral histories as guides to such dis- 
tant events."® 

Instead of seeking certainty, therefore, we must trace general patterns. 
Clearly, the rise of Mandinka power in the Sahel and their influence in 
Upper Guinea was contemporaneous with the expansion of the trans- 
Saharan trade following the eleventh century. This coincidence was prob- 
ably significant. Moreover, because the selling of people into slavery was a 
significant part of that trade, the direction and channelling of the violence 
associated with trans-Saharan slavery, together with the mining activities 
and ritual power which the Mande smiths accrued in new territories, may 
have been important to Mali’s influence in Upper Guinea.'? The empire 


ts Meillassoux (1991: 143-7). 

76 NCAC/OHAD, Cassette transcription 566, page I1. 

77 On the importance of the trans-Saharan slave trade to Ghana and Tekrur, see Bovill 
(1958: 83-4); Lydon (2009: 58). 

8 Farias (2007: 295). 

x9 Tbn Battuta’s 14th-century account is clear on the large numbers of slaves in Mali — CEA, 
304-5. 
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of Mali formed under Sunjata Keita thus filled a power vacuum that had 
emerged in the Sahel following the demise of Ghana; it began to influence 
peoples in Upper Guinea through its increasing power, and it did so as 
trans-Saharan connections intensified. 

In this picture, the place of religion and religious trading diasporas in 
the Sahel is important.*° Ghislaine Lydon has argued that the activities 
of trans-Saharan traders were structured and organised through Moslem 
religious practice.*' As Curtin saw, this Islamic religious practice could 
have both an exclusivist and a proselytising character. It was important 
for members of the initial trading communities to secure conversions 
among their host communities, but in time the adoption of an exclusive 
and distinctive religious practice also became important to maintaining 
the corporate identity of the trading communities.** How this worked in 
practice can be traced through the trajectories of the trading polities such 
as Ghana and Mali, which influenced areas like Upper Guinea through 
their demand for the region’s products. 

Ghana’s wealth had been founded on its gold and the trade with 
Islamic merchants from North Africa that this produced. One of the con- 
sequences of this trade was the emergence of a complex approach to 
Islam in Ghana. Prior to the adoption of Islam, under pressure from the 
Almoravids in 1076-7, the capital was divided into two towns, one of 
which was Moslem and one of which was not (although it contained 
a mosque).*? Moreover, although the king himself was not Moslem, 
many of his advisers were.*+ Islam was thus influential and important 
in Ghana, but it was not a state religion. Until the 1076-7 conversion in 
Ghana, the influence of Islam was exerted through trading diasporas and 
acculturation.*5 

In these circumstances, the character of the Islamic faith practised in 
sub-Saharan Africa was distinctive. Far from being simply North African 


0 Ibn Battuta suggested that Sunjata Keita converted to Islam at the same time as founding 
Mali (ibid., 295). However Bovill (1958: 86) places the conversion of Mande leaders to 
Islam to the early twelfth century (cf. also below in this chapter, for oral data to support 
this latter view). 

Lydon (2009: 3). 

Curtin (1984: 49). 

One of the best sources for the rise of the Almoravids is Al-Bakri, (CEA: 70-3). See ibid., 
98, on the adoption of Islam. Ibn Abt Zar’ (ibid., 23 5-48) also discusses the Almoravids. 
For the division of Ghana’s capital into an Islamic and a non-Islamic town see ibid., 
79-80 — the account of Al Bakri; recent archaeological finds would suggest that a similar 
pattern pertained at Djenné in present-day Mali. 

+4 Tbid., 80. 

25 Farias (2003: CXIx—CXxxi). 
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expatriate centres, trading settlements tended to be mixed.*° There was a 
definite space for the old non-Islamic religious traditions, and indeed the 
strategy adopted by Islamic trading diasporas of incorporating aspects 
of their host cultures into their practices was integral to their success.*7 
A certain cultural and religious interchange became inevitable, and this 
history was decisive in the way that members of long-distance and out- 
sider trading diasporas were viewed in West Africa. 

In spite of this hybridised religious practice, however, Islam was key to 
the expansion of trade and political centralisation. As Lydon has argued, 
Islam’s promotion of literacy was key to the ability of merchants to draw 
contractual agreements and dispatch commercial letters.** Such activi- 
ties were far from being confined to groups of itinerant North Africans. 
Mandinka were swift adherents to Islam after the collapse of Ghana, 
making the religion part of their spiritual and cultic practices without 
erasing all older beliefs and rituals. The religion’s spread from Ghana was 
rapid, with oral traditions putting the arrival of Islamic Mandinka in the 
Gambia at the mid-twelfth century.” Islam was essential to the acceptance 
of the Mandinka by diaspora traders from North Africa whose commerce 
brought so much power and wealth. Its adoption by the Mande ruling 
caste reflected the growth of plural identities among ruling circles, where 
one (Islamic) religious face was presented to members of this powerful 
trading diaspora and another (hybrid) ritual face was presented to popu- 
lations at home. This strategy cemented the place of cultural flexibility as 
an important strategy of power brokering in the Sahel. 

The centrality of this nuanced approach to Islam to the rise of Mali 
emerges in the foundational myth of the empire of Sunjata Keita. Over 
the next two generations following the arrival of Islam in the Gambia 
region circa 1150, Mande peoples forged the empire of Mali, some of 
them claiming descent from Bilal Ibn Rabah, Mohammed’s Black com- 
panion and the first Muezzin of Islam.*° Such claims, incorporated in the 
epic of Sunjata, provided an orthodox Islamic heritage and revealed the 
importance of Islam to Mali’s ideology; and yet even here this Islamic 


6 Nixon (2009: 220 and 244). Nixon’s excavations at Essouk-Tadmakka in northeastern 
Mali show that this important trading settlement also contained a mixed community of 
Islamic and non-Islamic traders. 

7 Farias’s (1999) analysis of the Gesere praisesingers in the Borgu and their incorporation 

of Islamic and non-Islamic dating for the practices of some ceremonies is revelatory here; 

on his analysis, this dates to the sixteenth century. 

Lydon (2009: 3). 

° Cissoko/Sambou (1974: I1I-I5). 

° Levtzion (1980: 54-5). 
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idiom co-existed with local cultural forms and the idea of occult power. 
Although visitors from North Africa such as Ibn Battuta saw a blend- 
ing of Islamic and non-Islamic forms in the practices he observed, reli- 
gious traditions in West Africa are open to co-existence of different spirit 
shrines and practices, and such co-existence reflects a plural approach to 
religion, such as that suggested by the strategy of the Mande ruling caste, 
rather than necessarily a blending. 

On this interpretation, the rise of the Almoravids in the mid-eleventh 
century led to important cultural and political changes in the Sahelian 
region. Historians have long held that there were material effects also, 
because the flow of gold and slaves from the Sahara northwards rapidly 
increased, doubtless facilitated by the Almoravid presence in Morocco and 
Spain.3* The Almoravid rise in the southern Sahara coincided with the fall 
of the Soninké empire of Ghana, where African religions predominated, 
and the Soninké dispersal into fragmented states.>> As it was the Islamic 
Almoravids who oversaw the Saharan trade from then on, it is appar- 
ent that successful trade in the Sahelian region was connected to contact 
with the Islamic world.*# To underline this, the Almoravids appear to have 
cut out important and culturally mixed trading centres on the southern 
fringes of the Sahara, such as Tadmakka and Tegdaoust, and established 
their own centres farther south.>5 Fervent religious belief and messianic 
zeal were ever the companions to ruthless trade in medieval West Africa, 
as they would be later in the sixteenth-century Atlantic world.*° 

Yet this connection of proselytising Islam and the growth of the 
trans-Saharan trade was particular to this phase of Sahelian history. 
Subsequently, the emperors of Mali did not proselytise producers of 
gold.” This gold production depended on the smiths associated with 


3" For an analysis of how the Sunjata epic is syncretic of the Islamic concept of grace laced 
with power and the Mande concept of occult power, see J. Johnson (1999: 18). Interestingly, 
such strategies are used by other groups today to claim an orthodox Islamic heritage. Some 
Bainunk claim that the first Bainunk came from a quarter of Mecca called Baynounka — 
from an interview with Ansumane Manga in Singuére, Casamance, April 2011. 

32 Levtzion (1980: 41); Lydon (2009: 72); Nixon (2009: 248-9). 

33 Levtzion (1980: 45-7). 

34 On the connection between the rise of the Almoravids and the collapse of Ghana, see 
Mota (1954: Vol. 1, 135). On the Almoravids, see Farias (1967). 

35 Nixon (2009: 249). 

36 Or as Subrahmanyan (1993: 49) puts it: “[T]hose who were so religiously motivated 
could often be equally the persons in whose breasts the most fervently mercantilist spirit 
resided”. 

37 See for instance the account of Ibn al-Dawadari (CEA, 250). Mansa Musa, on his famous 
pilgrimage to Mecca in 1324-5, recounted in Cairo that whenever they had tried to con- 
quer the land where the gold was produced, the gold production had disappeared. 
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the practice of non-Islamic rituals and cultic practices, whose influ- 
ence was, as we have seen, already significant in Upper Guinea. These 
rituals were probably related to the actual production and mining of 
gold, and thus Mali could not insist on the conversion to Islam of 
miners or smiths and preferred receiving gold in the form of tribute 
payments. This attitude towards non-Moslems was an acknowledge- 
ment of the complex ritual and religious situation of the Sahel and of 
the co-existence of both the exclusivist and proselytising versions of 
Islam in the region; it was an expression of the plural cultural outlook 
that was one of the consequences of the arrival of diaspora merchants 
from North Africa. 

Following the expansion of trade under the Almoravids in the twelfth 
century, a strong imperial force emerged in the Sahel in the thirteenth 
century as Mali was founded. Trade and religion were the keystones to 
new Mande power. Diasporas of “outsider” merchants who were distin- 
guished by their difference from the predominant religio-cultural prac- 
tices of the Sahel were thus an important feature of this period. It was 
indeed precisely the distinctiveness of these diaspora communities that 
was most important, for it was this which allowed them to act as cultural 
go-betweens bridging the Sahara; as Curtin noted, without this differ- 
ence, the capacity for diaspora traders to act as cross-cultural brokers 
vanished.3* 

Such connections spread. The diaspora of Wangara merchants linked 
areas such as Gao, in the far east of present-day Mali, with the Borgu 
(borderlands of present-day Niger and Nigeria) from perhaps the late 
thirteenth century until the rise of the Songhay empire in the late fifteenth 
century. Indeed, the strength of the Wangara diaspora may have influ- 
enced the rise of Songhay.3° The importance of diaspora merchants to the 
caravan trade emerges in the fact that the very gold fields which under- 
pinned the trans-Saharan trade were thought by North African traders to 
lie in a land called “Wangara”.*° 

The importance of the Wangara who operated within Mali illustrates 
the commercial orientation of the empire and shows how a strong con- 
nection had developed in West Africa between long-distance trading 
diasporas and religious belief. This connection is underscored by the 
fact that Jews residing in North Africa and the Saharan oases were also 


38 Curtin (1984: 38). 
39 Farias (1996: 263); idem., (2003: clxxii); Lydon (2009: 64-5). 
4° Bovill (1958: 67). 
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important long-distance traders in the caravan trade. The cloths made 
by teams of Jewish weavers in North Africa were an important product 
in the trans-Saharan trade, and both Jews and their Islamic counterparts 
developed what Lydon calls a “paper economy of faith”.4! The intercon- 
nection of diasporas of religion and trade would prove greatly signif- 
icant when a new long-distance mercantile diaspora, that of the New 
Christians, arrived in the region in the sixteenth century.** 

As the Almoravids pushed the sites for the main trading settlements 
related to the Saharan trade farther south, these developments came to 
affect the communities that lived in Upper Guinea, and thus this inter- 
connection of religion and long-distance trade became significant there. 
However, in contrast to their kin in Mali, the Mandinka who arrived in 
Kaabu in the thirteenth century, following the smiths, retained the old 
non-Islamic rites.*3 Indeed, some oral traditions hold that the founder of 
Kaabu, Tiramaghan, only left Mali when it adopted Islam.*+ Other tradi- 
tions, meanwhile, give Tiramaghan himself an orthodox Islamic heritage, 
claiming fancifully that he married Mohammed’s grand-daughter.*5 Such 
divergences suggest that Islam was a complex factor in the formation 
of Kaabu, and could have been a faultline of sorts between the peoples 
of Kaabu and Mali. This is also implied by Sereer oral traditions, which, 
according to Henri Gravrand, suggest that the migration of Guelwaar 
princes from Kaabu to the Siin region north of the Gambia river occurred 
circa 133 5-40, following the Battle of Trubang in which the issue of reli- 
gion may have been a trigger.*° 

However, as we have seen here, Islam was not as purely observed in 
West Africa as such a polarising narrative might suggest. It may well be 
that one of the major differences between Kaabu and Mali was not so 
much ritual — though this undoubtedly must have been important - as 
commercial, given the connections we have seen between Islam and long- 
distance trading diasporas. For while the Soninké of Kaabu remained 


4" Lydon (2009: 3); Lydon even talks of a “Jewish era in the Sahara” (ibid., 69). On the 
Jewish clothmakers and the trans-Saharan trade see Prussin (2006: 333, 344-5). 

# On the role of religion in African trading diasporas, see Farias (1996) and Lovejoy 
(1978) for the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and A. Cohen (1969; 1971) for more 
recent manifestations. 

43 Thus Niane (1989: 12) concurs with the seventeenth century French traveller Jajolet de 
la Courbe, who called Kaabu a pagan kingdom. However by the seventeenth century it 
was very tolerant of Islamic dyula traders — this tolerance may itself have been because 
the dyula themselves leavened their Islam with non-Islamic rituals. 

44 For this version see Niane (1989: 19 n7). 

45 NCAC/OHAD, Transcribed Cassette 020, page 16. 

46 Gravrand (1981: 50). 
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animist, the traders were Islamic, as in Mali.*7 Thus the trigger of the 
battle of Trubang could just as easily have been commercial as religious. 
It may, therefore, have been the connection of religion to trade which was 
the source both of the cohesion of Mali in the thirteenth century and of 
the differences which developed between Kaabu and Mali. 

Following the rapid expansion of the Mandinka under Sunjata Keita 
during the thirteenth century, matters had stabilised by around 1300. 
By that time, political and cultural influence from Mali was strong on 
the Atlantic coast. Writing in the second half of the fourteenth century, 
Syrian-born historian Al ‘Umari referred to “Takrur” — the lower val- 
ley of the Senegal River — as being under the control of Mali.** In his 
passage through Cairo in 1324-5, Mansa Musa, emperor of Mali, told 
how his empire stretched to the Atlantic.+? Linguistic evidence confirms 
Mandinka influence at this time among the Jolof of Senegambia, because 
the Mandinka word fard was used to designate numerous dignitaries.°° 
Oral traditions of the Balanta suggest raids also dating from this era on 
their coastal villages by Mandinka horse warriors.’ Although these raids 
did not lead to direct political control, they expressed the potential of 
Mandinka power. Thus in the coastal regions of Casamance and pres- 
ent-day Guinea-Bissau, although decentralised polities of the mangrove 
creeks and channels of the coast were never subordinate to the Mandinka 
and retained their own structures of authority, Mandinka power from 
Mali was always proximate.** Such traditions illuminate how the expan- 
sion of Mali allowed Mandinka in Upper Guinea to develop a sort of 
hegemony in the area. 

Mali’s influence spread from the Lower Senegal as far south as the area 
occupied by the Biafada, near the Rio Grande in present-day Guinea- 
Bissau. That this was the southern limit of Mandinka influence is shown 
by the fact that when the Italian sailor Alvise de Cadamosto arrived there 
in 1456, he was unable to find a common language.*} Writing in the first 


47 Person (1981: 63). 

48 CEA, 261-2; Boulégue (1987a: 44). This observation must not be taken as definitive, 
because Islamic scholars frequently referred to “Mali” as “Takrur” in their texts. 

49 CEA, 267 

5° Boulégue (1987a: 45). 

5st Personal communication from José Lingna Nafafé. 

5* Hawthorne (2010b: Ch 2) explicates the interplay of Mandinka elites in the interior pla- 
teau region of Guinea-Bissau and their relationship with coastal peoples. 

53 Hair (1966: 14-5). Hair suggests that the common language between the first Portuguese 
sailors and the peoples of Senegambia and Upper Guinea was Arabic. Some Portuguese 
sailors would have spoken Arabic following the long history of Islamisation of Iberia, 
and the Mandinka dyula traders brought Arabic into the towns in which they traded. 
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decade of the sixteenth century, Duarte Pacheco Pereira noted that the 
Biafada were subordinate to the “king of the Mandinkas” and suggested 
that many of them were Moslems.*+ Writing at about the same time, 
Valentim Fernandes described how the peoples of this river were subject 
to Mali and observed that most rulers in the area were Moslem.*> By 
contrast, south of this region the influence of Sape lineages was stronger, 
and writing towards the end of the sixteenth century, Almada noted how 
the Nalu, immediately to the south of the Biafada, were very different 
to them “in language and clothing and everything else”.5° The source of 
these differences may have related to the absence of Mandinka influence, 
and from what we have seen here this was a pattern which had developed 
some time before. 

However, although there was little political influence from the 
Mandinka south of Biafada territory, there were connections between 
this region and Mali. Similar crops were grown in Sierra Leone under 
the Sape lineages as in the Mandinka-influenced areas of the Grande — 
rice and millet — and the iron used to produce tools to clear mangrove 
swamps was produced by Mande groups.’ There was much iron in Sierra 
Leone among the Mande Susu people, and this was likely produced by 
analogous associations of smiths as those we have seen farther north.** 
Iron was also found on the coast of present-day Guinea-Conakry, but 
it was brittle and of inferior quality to that produced by the Mandinka 
smiths, which was probably sought after and may have been exchanged 
in small quantities in markets.5? Biafada markets were famous, and 


Moreover both Portuguese and the languages of Senegambia and Upper Guinea con- 
tained words of Arabic origin. The absence of a common language in the Rio Grande 
region demonstrates that this was the limit of the Mandinka influence. 

54 MMAII: Vol. 1, 648: “sujeitos a el-rei dos Mandinkas”. Brooks (1993b: 260) suggests 
that this was an error and true only of the dyula traders encountered by his informants. 

55 MMAIL, Vol. 1, 721. 

56 For Fernandes on the Sapes, see ibid., Vol. 1, 722; for Almada on the Nalu, see ibid., 
Vol. 3, 339 — “sdo mui diferentes no linguagem e no trajo e no mais”. 

57 Tbid., Vol. 1, 648, 656. Pacheco Pereira says that the Sapes and Cocolis in this area were 
subject to Mandinka hegemony and grew these crops. 

58 On the iron among the Susu, see Pacheco Pereira (ibid., Vol. 1, 655); Fernandes also noted 
the large amounts of iron in Sierra Leone in the fifteenth century (ibid., Vol. 1, 734). 
Fields-Black (2009: 145-54) shows decisively that Susu iron technology was important 
to Nalu and Baga peoples in their agriculture from the fifteenth century onwards; she 
disputes, however, that such tools were always imperative to rice production, but holds 
that they were in widespread use by 1500. 

°° Fernandes describes the brittle iron produced north of Sierra Leone - MMAII: Vol. 1, 
722. Fields-Black (2009: 99) shows that iron was known by the distant ancestors of 
fifteenth-century Baga, Sape and Temne peoples, but as local knowledge was apparently 
supplanted by Susu smiths this would seem to confirm Fernandes’s account here. 
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as markets are often in border areas, it was probably here that these 
exchanges occurred. 

What emerges from this picture of Mandinka expansion is therefore 
a complex mosaic of influences. The formation of a strong Mandinka 
power in the mid-thirteenth century was related both to the expansion 
of the trans-Saharan trade in gold and slaves and the rise of Islam in the 
Sahel. By the fourteenth century the political power of Mali stretched to 
the lower Senegal valley, and by the fifteenth century (and perhaps earlier) 
as far south as present-day Guinea-Bissau. Cultural influences accom- 
panied the spread of political power, and Mandinka words entered the 
languages of the Jolof around the Senegal valley. Religion also acted as 
a vector of political and commercial acculturation; embedded Mandinka 
cultural influences, with Arabic vocabulary accompanying Mandinka into 
the languages of Upper Guinea, were testament not only to the spread of 
the Mandinka, but also to the acculturation which the Mandinka them- 
selves had displayed towards the diaspora merchants from North Africa. 
The power of the Mandinka and of their shared outsider religion was 
expressed through the growing ritual significance of amulets made by 
itinerant scholar-traders by using Islamic script, which were known as 
gris-gris and were used throughout Upper Guinea.°! 

Thus several interlocking factors were at work. The formation of 
Mali, the expansion of trade, the presence of diaspora merchants profess- 
ing an outsider religion, and the growth of that religion itself were all 
interconnected. This meant that the ritual power associations formed by 
the smiths who produced the iron used to work the gold deposits were 
deeply connected to the expansion of trans-Saharan trade. For it was the 
increasing demand for gold which enhanced the smiths’ power and influ- 
ence in the economy of Mali as a whole and, perhaps, thereby helped to 
enhance the reputation of their power associations and magical powers 
in Upper Guinea.** Who else but people with extremely powerful mag- 
ical aides could withstand the pressure of the emperor of Mali to adopt 
Islam, when Islamic adherents themselves were increasingly perceived as 
holders of strong occult powers? 

Two consequences of great importance emerged from this constella- 
tion of factors. The first was the way in which economic utility and power 


6° Tam grateful to Olukoya Ogen of Osun State University for this point. 

6 Green (2001). On the prevalence of these gris-gris in the late fifteenth century, see HGCV: 
CD, Vol. 1, 123. 

* For the role of gold in the medieval Mediterranean economies, see Godinho (1969: 
IOI-33). 
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became associated with ritual power in Upper Guinea, something which, 
as Baum has shown among the Diola of the Basse Casamance, was a 
connection that continued throughout the Atlantic era.©> A second and 
equally long-lasting effect of this pattern was the emerging importance of 
diasporas in the mercantile culture of West Africa and the strong connec- 
tion which diaspora members had to new or foreign religions. Under these 
conditions, membership of an alien religion such as Islam, far from being 
a handicap, was a trading advantage. Yet the process of cultural accom- 
modation flowed in two directions, as aspects of the diasporic trading 
religion themselves were influenced by local ritual practices, and it was 
this complex interplay of reciprocal cultural influences from both host 
and guest cultures which was to be of fundamental importance when the 
first Atlantic traders began to arrive. 


ACCOMMODATION AND EXPANSION 
IN THE FORMATION OF KAABU 


The relationship of commercial and cultural accommodation which 
developed between members of North African trading diasporas and 
West African rulers and their peoples continued in the thirteenth century. 
It was transferred with the Mandinka migration towards the Atlantic 
coast and the formation of Kaabu. Kaabu was the most important pol- 
ity of the pre-colonial era in Upper Guinea. In time, it grew into a large 
federal structure spreading from the southern Gambia River states to 
the Grande River and across the plateau between the coastal lowlands 
and the Fouta Djalon mountains. Its heartland was between the Upper 
Casamance, around the present-day town of Vélingara, and the north- 
eastern reaches of present-day Guinea-Bissau. It was here that its capital, 
Kansala, was located. 

Many different peoples co-existed in this zone. The creeks and forests 
of the coast were impossible to subdue because of the difficulty of using 
mounted armies there. They were populated by groups whose oral his- 
tories recount their movement from further inland in part as a response 
to the Mandinka migrations. According to oral traditions, at the time of 
the Mandinka arrival in Kaabu in the thirteenth century, the land in the 
creeks and forests of what is today Guinea-Bissau was all bush.°+ Some 


6 Baum (1999) illustrates how certain shrines among the Diola of the Casamance emerged 
in response to the trans-Atlantic slave trade. 

64 NCAC/OHAD, Transcribed Cassette 566, page 11; Transcribed Casstte 491B, page 6. 
Confirmed also in an oral interview with Antonio da Silva Mango, Bula, Guinea-Bissau, 
April 2011. 
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traditions hold that the villages of the Bainunks who lived there then were 
five days or more distant from one another.*> Doubtless what human set- 
tlements existed were concentrated in the dispersed settlements known as 
morancas, a type of settlement which persisted into the sixteenth century 
in some communities.*° This influenced the peoples who migrated, the 
“Balantoos, Naloos, Kanyabatiis, Karooninkaas, Joolaas, and Mankaanyis 
and the Papeloos”.*’ Traditions describe how these groups, together with 
the Bijago and the Floup, arrived all together in what is now Guinea- 
Bissau.®* Finding themselves surrounded by jungle and swamps, many of 


6s NCAC/OHAD, Transcribed Cassette 566, page 11. 

66 Hawthorne (2003). 

6&7 NCAC/OHAD, Transcribed Cassette 491B, page 6. 

68 Oral interview with Antonio da Silva Mango, Bula, Guinea-Bissau, April 2011. 
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these groups worked together. The Brames, who later became Mancanha, 
Manjaco, Papel, joined together to form an empire known as Tancabaceira 
around a capital of Cobiana, in the area south of the later Portuguese set- 
tlement of Cacheu.*? Soon villages were constructed and a new pattern of 
human settlement emerged in the region. 

Gradually, a definitive settlement pattern was constructed during 
the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. At the farthest west 
were the Bijagé, who inhabited the archipelago of the same name in the 
Atlantic ocean. The numerous islands found here make it a mistake to 
see the Bijagé as one “ethnic group”. There were, and still are, important 
differences between the islands, and two major languages were spoken on 
the archipelago by the early seventeenth century, and probably earlier.”° 
The identification of Bijag6 as one group probably has more to do with 
the geographical unity of the region than with political and cultural 
realities.7" 

On the mainland, opposite these islands, were the Biafada and Brame, 
and also at this early stage perhaps the Floup, whose traditions suggest 
that they later migrated north to present-day Casamance. The Brames 
possessed many different lineages which came to live largely under 
Mandinka hegemony, and they tended to define themselves according to 
specific regional origins (whether from Cacheu, Baserral, Bajola or the 
island of Pecixe).”* As the pre-colonial period went on, the multiplicity 
of Brame lineages coalesced into three broad “ethnicities” of Mancaigne, 
Manjaco and Pepel, but this in turn saw the fragmentation of allegiance 
to a broader “Brame” identity. Farther north in the Casamance were the 
Bainunk, on many accounts the oldest group of the region.”3 Like the 
Brames, many (though not all) of the Bainunk accommodated Mandinka 
authority, and one of their lineages, the Kassanké, acculturated signifi- 
cantly to the Mandinka and became the most powerful group in the 
region. This accommodation did not categorise all groups however, and 
Balanta and Floup groups, who had the most decentralised forms of pol- 
itical organisation, remained outside significant Mandinka influence. 


6 Tbid. 

7° Sandoval (1627: 93) emphasises the different languages spoken in the Bijagos islands. 

7 Thus islands in the Orangozinho and Orango region today have separate kings or line- 
age heads. Thefts occur between members of the different lineages, and hospitality is not 
always shown to people from one island by those of another. 

7 Sandoval (1627: 92) describes this in detail. 

73 NCAC/OHAD, Transcribed Cassette 566, page 11; confirmed in an interview with 
Ansumane Manga, Singuére, April 2011. 
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Kaabu was therefore founded in a situation of great human complexity. 
Owing to its Mande roots, Kaabu has widely been seen as the western 
outpost of the Mali empire, even though, as we have seen, there were 
differences in religious emphasis between Kaabu and Mali. To add to 
these religious differences were strong discrepancies in other cultural 
practices which developed with this Mandinka migration. The notion of 
an “imperial” Kaabu and of its relationship to Mali may indeed be more 
a projection of imperial narratives onto African history rather than an 
account of what this polity was like, because Kaabu emerged from the 
blending of many traditions rather than the imposition of a few.74 

The establishment of Kaabunké hegemony in Upper Guinea may have 
been gradual. Oral tradition holds that Kaabu’s power lasted for 606 
years until its fall to the Pullo of the Fouta Djalon in 1867.75 Naturally 
this cannot be taken as a precise time span, but if we take a figure of 
around six centuries, this would put its formation circa 1250-80, which 
is in keeping with the tradition we saw earlier that the kingdom was 
founded by Tiramaghan, a general of Sunjata Keita’s army and, by some 
accounts, his cousin.”° Yet it is unlikely that the establishment of Kaabu 
came from immediate conquest. Oral histories suggest rather a gradual 
spread of influence through the formation of alliances. Tiramaghan’s 
army followed the earlier migration of Mandinka smiths and traders who 
themselves had probably formed alliances with lineages from the region.” 
A similar pattern of kingdom building through the development of vol- 
untary alliances has been suggested for the formation of other important 
African polities of this early pre-colonial era, notably by Thornton for the 
Kingdom of Kongo.7® 

This pattern of cross-lineage alliance building by the Mandinka 
smiths was replicated by Tiramaghan’s army. The oral histories of dis- 
putes which accompanied the marriages of Kaabunké men to women 
from the local area reveal both that the Kaabunké compromised and that 
these alliances were common.” Thus the arrival of the Mandinka led to 
changes in lineage patterns in Upper Guinea and the formation of new 
alliances. The oral histories of mixed marriages between Kaabunké and 


74 Hawthorne (2003: 30). 

75 See for instance Innes (1976: 113). 

76 Niane (1989: 19 n7). 

77 Mark (2007) offers a useful primer on the unreliability of narratives of “conquest” for 
Western Africa at this time, suggesting again that what seemed rapid to outside observers 
often may have masked a longer-term process. 

78 Thornton (2001: 110); see also Randles (1968: 57-8). 

79 See for example the story recounted by the griot Bamba Suso in Innes (1976: 77-9). 
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local groups indicates that there was a certain realignment of lineage, and 
such realignments were fundamental in shaping the ways in which the 
new polity was constituted. 

Following this line of thought, a reasonable suggestion is that the 
waves of Mandinka began to exert a growing influence after their arrival 
with Tiramaghan, and that by the fourteenth century they were in polit- 
ical control of what was to become the Kaabu federation of states, in 
part through the multiple new lineage alliances that they had made.*° On 
this account the formation of alliances was much more relevant than any 
idea of absolute Mandinka authority. Such a picture, as we shall see later 
in this chapter, is in keeping with the importance of lineage to compre- 
hending the social composition of societies in Africa at this time.** The 
idea of the imposition of some absolute Mandinka power may be more 
a hangover of imperialist historiography than a representation of what 
happened.** 

Kaabunké influence was soon widespread in Western Africa. Nowhere 
is this better exemplified than by the formation of the Sereer kingdom of 
Siin to the north of the Gambia.*? It was in the fourteenth century that, 
according to Gravrand, the existing Sereer-Cosaan of the Siin-Saluum 
delta fused with Kaabunké incomers known as the Gelwaar, forging the 
Sereer group who became important Atlantic trading partners in the six- 
teenth century with the foundation of the state of Saluum circa 1500 under 
the eleventh king of Siin, Mbeyan Ndor.** Although Kaabunké specialists 
have seen the resulting culture as reproducing Kaabunké organisation, 
this may reflect over-reliance on Gelwaar traditions which minimise ear- 
lier Sereer achievements: archaeological evidence shows that the Sereer- 
Cosaan made large amounts of pottery, and may have traded smoked 
fish and oysters for iron and cotton cloth from the interior.*s Certainly, 
neither the Sereer-Cosaan nor the Kaabunké group was absorbed by the 


8° This outline would fit with Cissoko/Sambou’s (1974: 5) view that Kaabu’s control over 
Upper Guinea dates to the fourteenth century. 

8: On lineage, see Miller (1976b: 76-7). 

82 See Fields-Black (2009: 112-15) on how such models have unconsciously influenced 
accounts of the Mande in Upper Guinea. 

83 Gravrand (1983: 239). Known in the earliest Portuguese sources as the “Berbesins”, 
“Berbesin” was a corruption of the Wolof term for the Sereer king, Buur-ba-Siin (Boulégue 
1987: 16, 58; Horta 1996: 78). 

4 Gravrand (1983: 52-3). On Mbeyan Ndour, see the explanations provided by Hassoum 
Ceesay at the National Museum of the Gambia. 

85 Thid., 39; C. Lopes (1999: 57, 93). On the pottery and trade of the Sereer-Cosaan, see the 
explanations provided by Hassoum Ceesay at the National Museum of the Gambia in 
April 2011. 
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other. The new Sereer people retained the Sereer name and language but 
adopted Kaabunké culture, religious rites and chieftaincies.*° 

The creation of this culture in the fourteenth century thus represents, 
on the one hand, a continuation of Mandinka expansion beyond the 
borders of the Mali empire.*” Yet on the other hand this expansion was 
tempered by the adoption of some characteristics of the people of the 
Saluum delta. Thus events in the Saluum may illustrate the sort of pri- 
mary creolisation which was mentioned at the start of this chapter. Given 
the oral histories of the mixing of Mandinka and local peoples in what 
became the Kaabu heartland, this strategy in the Saluum was probably a 
continuation of that previously adopted there. 

Oral history from Kaabu confirms this hypothesis. On these accounts, 
as we have seen, the Mandinka mixed rapidly after their arrival there, 
living in the same villages and taking the names of their Bainunk wives. 
The Traoré clan of Tiramaghan adopted the name Sané in this process, 
and the new arrivals adopted the matrilineal inheritance characteristic 
of the region and different from the traditional patrilineal inheritance of 
other Mande groups.** Thus the processes which accompanied the con- 
solidation of the Kaabunké did not simply involve the forcible imposition 
of an external culture and ideology. Rather, as with the earlier incorpo- 
ration of North African trading diasporas into the Sahel, there was a 
two-way interaction. Although the Mandinka did impose a strong veneer 
of their own customs in Upper Guinea, they also adapted to those which 
they found — an analogous process to that which occurred among the 
Sereer-Cosaan. 

We can therefore learn much about the Upper Guinea region of distant 
times from oral history. We do not learn the specifics of events and dates 
but rather glimpse changing patterns. Mandinka adoption of matrilin- 
earity, intermarriages and the formation of new lineages suggest cultural 
accommodation. Whereas all societies have within them a capacity for 
such accommodation and syncretism, these qualities can emerge more 
strongly at certain times; in this case, the connection to long-distance 
trade in key commodities and the political power associated with incom- 
ers appear to have been pivotal both for the Mandinka of Mali in their 


86 Gravrand (1983: 160). 

87 Boulégue (1987a: 47). 

88 Niane (1989: 39); Person (1981: 62). Oral traditions on the matrilinearity of Kaabu are 
many — see, for instance, NCAC/OHAD, Transcribed Cassette 553A, page 9; Transcribed 
Cassette 550A, page 7. On the patrilineal inheritance typical of Mande societies in the 
region of the present-day republic of Mali, see J. Johnson (1999: 11-12). 
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relationship to North African diasporas and for Upper Guineans in their 
relationship to Mandinka ones. 

The key finding to emerge is that right from the start cultural change 
was a two-way process, and was not characterised by the simple impo- 
sition of Mandinka practices. Yet at the same time, this should not blind 
us to the fact that the Mandinka rapidly came to constitute a dominant 
influence. Their language became the key to trade, and, as we shall now 
see, a certain process termed the “Mandinguisation” of culture began. 
Although the Mandinka themselves accommodated themselves to the 
practices and rituals of those who lived in Upper Guinea, so too the peo- 
ples of Upper Guinea learnt to adapt to the powerful newcomers.®*? It was 
this legacy which would prove crucial with the onset of Atlantic trade in 
the fifteenth century. 


ACCULTURATION IN UPPER GUINEA 


This section of this chapter seeks to understand this process of accultur- 
ation to the Mandinka and what it may have signified for subsequent 
events. As we have seen, intermarriage of Mandinka and other groups was 
one important factor in the spreading of the Mandinka cultural world. 
The development of new shared kinship entailed some sort of identifi- 
cation with Mandinka practices. Added to this was the role of diaspora 
traders in spreading commerce and ideas, bringing with them as they did 
the goods and symbols of the rich trans-Saharan trade. 

Yet the idea of Mandinguisation needs to be treated with care. The view 
of early sixteenth-century Portuguese writers such as Pacheco Pereira, that 
peoples in Upper Guinea had adopted Mandinka customs, may reflect 
Portuguese perceptions regarding the superiority of “imperial” peoples 
such as the Mandinka (and themselves) rather than reality. Indeed, the 
very idea of Mandinguisation was invented by Portuguese colonial offi- 
cials who may have seen their role in a similar light.°° The views of writ- 
ers like Pereira may also reflect the fact that the Portuguese contact with 
peoples in Upper Guinea was often mediated by the Mandinka themselves 
or by groups that had heavy Mandinka influences, such as the Kassanké, 
as is evidenced by the fact that, as we shall now see, the Portuguese often 
adopted names for groups in the region with Mandinka derivations. So 
we must begin from the realisation that, whilst the political and economic 


89 On Mandinka as a language of trade, see Horta/Dias (2005: 475). 
9° The key to this was Carreira (1947). 
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power of the Mandinka gave them a pre-eminence in exchanges in Upper 
Guinea through the role of Mali, it was not the sole factor. 

When we cast around to see what characterised these changes, an 
important clue may lie in language. In Upper Guinea in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, Mandinka was certainly a lingua franca, if not a 
vernacular among non-Mandinka groups. Even today it is perhaps the 
most common second language in the Casamance and parts of north- 
ern Guinea-Bissau. By the eighteenth century this situation was identified 
by outsiders for trading transactions with Kaabu, and it probably devel- 
oped much earlier.?! Just as the widespread power of English in the early 
twenty-first century is testament to the global hegemony of the United 
States, so the adoption of Mandinka as a language of cross-kinship com- 
munication is testament to Mandinka power in Upper Guinea. The role of 
language in the spread of Mandinka culture is very important. It reveals 
that Upper Guinea of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries really was 
a place in which intense cultural exchanges are demonstrated by linguis- 
tic changes. Although this did not lead to the formation of a vernacular 
Creole, it does emphasise that the term primary creolisation is appropri- 
ate, at least as a metaphor for cultural mixing of the sort discussed in the 
Introduction. 

Although the economic and political power of the Mandinka must 
have constituted a major factor in this process, we must not lose sight of 
the perceived ritual power of the Mandinka and particularly their smiths. 
The magic powers held to reside with the power associations formed 
by Mandinka smiths would certainly have influenced the acceptance of 
Mandinka customs. The political importance of ritual power is suggested 
by the very many oral histories which depict the role of ritual in political 
conflicts, the most famous of these being that between Sunjata Keita and 
Sumunguru for control of Mali.°* The connection of ritual to political 
power is discernible today by the fact that many in Guinea-Bissau still 
hold the Mandinka as having the strongest marabouts, which are said to 
be found near Gabt in the old Mandinka heartlands.°: 

Thus in Upper Guinea a combination of economic, political and ritual 
factors saw acculturation to the Mandinka in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, although some local practices were adopted by the Mandinka. 


9* Havik (2004b: 123) and Mané (1978: 120). 

s* This is by no means the only example. A Balanta story of their incursion into Bainunk 
territory also describes a war fought through magic powers — in a tradition I collected 
from Balanta elders in Simbandi-Balante in March 2000. 

93 For more detail on this see Green (2001). 
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Some specialists have described how Kaabunké cultural qualities even- 
tually spread to “all the other ethnic groups of the region, in forms of 
political organization, social structures, the economy, cultural symbols, 
[and] linguistic borrowings”.°# Certainly, there was strong acculturation 
to the Mandinka by the time of the Portuguese arrival.’s As Cadamosto 
wrote on his arrival in Casamance in 1456, “we were told that this river 
was called Casa Mansa which meant that the river belonged to a black 
Lord called Cassamansa”.°° As Mansa is the Mandinka term for “ruler” 
or “lord”, Mandinka influence in the Casamance at this time is clear. The 
“Casa Mansa” whom Cadamosto was told about referred to the ruler of 
the Kassanké, a Bainunk lineage. 

It is clear from the Mandinguised name of their ruler that the Kassanké 
had adopted Mandinka practices. Yet for some specialists the Kassanké 
dynasty was, like the Gelwaar of the Sereer, originally a Mandinka 
dynasty which had adopted local customs, in this case Bainunk ones.°” 
Most others see the Kassanké as a kinship line of the Bainunk who had 
heavily Mandiguised themselves and their practices.?* This is probably 
most consistent with linguistic findings that show the languages of the 
Bainunk and Kassanké are mutually intelligible dialects.%° 

Cadamosto’s evidence on Casamance thus indicates a strong Mandinka 
influence over the Kassanké, whose Mandinguisation accompanied their 
political power. Moreover the influence of the Mandinka on Bainunk 
peoples stretched beyond the Kassanké kinship branch. The Bainunk 
themselves began to practice a sort of federal structure of kinship anal- 
ogous to the federation of allied states found in Kaabu, and their accul- 
turation to the Mandinka can be seen in the fact that according to Carlos 
Lopes, many Bainunk today pretend to be Mandinka.'”° A dictionary 
compiled by French traders in the late seventeenth century shows that 
many Bainunk words were Mandinka in origin, further emphasising the 
dominant position of the Kaabu Mandinka in this relationship.** 


24 C, Lopes (1999: 23): “todas as outras etnias da regiao; formas de organizagao politica, 

estruturas sociais, econoémicas, signos culturais, intercepcoes linguisticas, etc.” . 

See G. Midlo Hall (1992: 29), who holds that by the fifteenth century “all of Upper 

Guinea had long exhibited a lamina of Mande civilization”. 

96 MMAII: Vol. 1, 364: “Dissene che questa fiumara se chiamava la fiumara de Casa Mansa 

zoe a dir la fiumara de un signor nominado Cassamansa negro”. 

Boulégue (1980: 482); Gaillard (2000a: 14). 

°8§ Niane (1989: 32); Roche (1976: 24-5). 

99 Mota (1954: Vol. 1, 233). 

roo On federal structure, see Lespinay (2000: 211); on Bainunk pretending to be Mandinka, 
see C. Lopes (1999: 60). 

ror Lespinay (2000: 210). 
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This interconnectivity between Bainunk and Mandinka reached a 
deep level in Bainunk affiliations. Oral histories collected in the 1970s 
by Christian Roche suggest strong identification by Bainunk of their 
past with Mandinka migrations, with some traditions claiming that 
the Bainunk were forced out of their lands by the Kaabunké.'** On this 
account the Bainunk king Gana Sira Bana Biaye was obliged to move 
to Casamance, but as the name Gana Sira Bana is itself Mandinka, the 
level of Mandinka influence even at this time of supposed forced migra- 
tion was clearly intense.'?? Another oral tradition holds that an ally 
of Gana Sira Bana in Ingore (present-day Guinea-Bissau; just twenty 
miles/thirty kilometres across the Senegalese border from Brikama, site 
of the Bainunk court) was a Bainunk king called Nunkuntamba, also 
a Mandinka name.'*+ Nothing expresses it more clearly than the fact 
that the name “Bainunk” may derive from the Mandinka words abai, 
meaning “hunt him,” and nunko, meaning “he who has been hunted”.*°5 
Moreover it is significant that this was the ethnonym adopted by the 
Portuguese themselves, revealing that often when they thought they were 
describing peoples of the African coast in their own terms, they were in 
fact using the eyes of other powerful outsiders, the Mandinka. 

The influence of the Mandinka in Casamance stretched beyond 
the Bainunk. It has also been identified by specialists on the Floup of 
Casamance as transforming their cultural practices.'°° We can surmise 
that this influence was important along the entire littoral between the 
Senegal and Cacheu Rivers from Fernandes’s observation that “the 
Mandinka can be differentiated from the Jolof in their language, but in 
their faith and their customs they are identical” .*°”7 Of course, this asser- 
tion may reflect an inability to differentiate in the eyes of Fernandes’s 
informants, but we have seen earlier in this chapter that the influence 
of the Mali empire on the Jolof of the Lower Senegal was intense by the 


to Roche (1976: 22). 

73 Thid., 22-3. 

to4 From a tradition I collected from a Balanta elder in the village of Simbandi-Balante in 
March 2000. 

°5 Roche (1976: 22). Brooks (1993b: 87) holds rather that “Bainunk” may be a generic 
term for “trader”. Some of today’s Bainunk elders prefer an etymology which sees 
them originating from a quarter of Mecca called Baynunka — from an interview with 
Ansumane Manga, Singuére, Casamance, April 2011. 

r06 Linares (1992: 147). Known more widely today as the “Jola”, this ethnonym only 
became widespread in the nineteenth century; “Floup” was more common in the period 
which this book deals with. 

77 MMAII: 700: “Os de Mandiga s6 differeciados c6 os de Gyloffa em a lingua, mas em a 
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latter fourteenth century, and therefore Fernandes’s claim is not to be dis- 
missed out of hand; rather, it may well illuminate the same process which 
has been observed here for Casamance. 

Mandinka influence in Upper Guinea in these centuries matters greatly 
when we try to understand the first African-European exchanges of the 
mid-fifteenth century. The arrival of outsiders bearing goods and political 
and religious changes through long-distance trade was nothing new. The 
capacity of the peoples of Upper Guinea to adapt to such outsiders and 
incorporate them into society was also nothing new. Accommodation to 
a powerful external force and incorporation of some of its practices were 
precisely the qualities which exchanges with the Kaabunké had incul- 
cated. Yet, as we have seen so far in this chapter, this accommodation 
was not just an acceptance of a dominant power; rather, it was coupled 
with the imposition of local values as new lineages were formed, and 
these new kinship lines developed their own loyalties and practices which 
derived from local custom. 

In Senegambia and Upper Guinea, Mandinka power derived both from 
their connections to the trans-Saharan trade and from the ritual power 
associated with it. As we have seen, key to the development of this power 
by Mali had been its receptivity to and treatment of trading diasporas, 
as well as its accommodation to the Islamic religion professed by dias- 
pora members. It is surely significant, then, that in Upper Guinea the 
Mandinka themselves came to constitute a sort of diaspora, thereby rep- 
licating the pattern which emerged in the trans-Saharan trade. Mandinka 
groups spread heavily to the Gambia and influenced the Sereer-Cosaan, 
Kassanké and Biafada. Thus did the importance of diasporas in Western 
African culture and commerce spread from their role in the trans-Saharan 
trade to Upper Guinea through the intermediaries of the Mandinka. 

In the Casamance, the Mandinka brought trade and with it a hint 
of the great world beyond. Social structures changed through a grow- 
ing commercialisation and opening to the outside world. At the time of 
the European arrival, the Bainunk were famed for their markets, which 
were held every eight days, and to which people came from as far off as 
fifteen leagues (approximately forty-seven miles/seventy-five kilometres); 
there were also markets farther south among the Biafada.'°* These mar- 
kets formed a powerful means of furthering Mandinka influence. Here, 
members of groups who had not acknowledged some form of Mandinka 


78 Mark (1985: 12); Nafafé (2007: 78). On the Biafada and the Mandinka, see Mota 
(1970: 6-9). 
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political authority, such as the Balanta, the Bijagé and the Floup, were 
able to secure goods from the dyula from the trans-Saharan trade and 
also perhaps some iron products forged by local smiths. Thus Mandinka 
political, cultural and ritual power was expressed at these markets to 
groups not under their direct control, because the ritual power of the 
smiths was well-known and the commercial and political power of the 
Mandinka was asserted in the long-distance trade practised by the dyula. 
In this way trade and exchange formed a powerful means of spreading 
Mandinka influences even among those groups of Upper Guinea who 
were not politically subordinate to them. 

Equally as important as trade in terms of Mandinka influence on soci- 
ety was production. Fields-Black has shown that rice-growing technology 
was ancient in Upper Guinea already by the fifteenth century.'°? Rice was 
grown by Mandinka lineages in the Gambia area by the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and probably long before.''° The ability to farm rice in large quan- 
tities derived increasingly from the iron made by the smiths, and thus 
greater agricultural production affirmed both Mandinka ritual power 
and enhanced the power of Mandinka. 

Thus the ritual power of the smiths, the trans-Saharan trade and 
the social changes produced by changing agricultural techniques were 
all interconnected. Mandinka influence had partially integrated Upper 
Guinea into the trans-Saharan trade of gold and slaves in return for 
horses and other commodities; and it had prepared the ground for the 
region’s willingness to participate in what at first appeared to be a sim- 
ilar trade with the white and bearded people who emerged from those 
strange ships that began to appear from the sea."!* 


PRIMARY CREOLISATION AND ATLANTIC CREOLISATION 


The sort of primary creolisation described in this chapter proved a fore- 
taste of the creolisation which accelerated with the formation of Atlantic 
communities in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Such exchanges, 
however, were not just between Mandinka and others, but they also 


t09 Fields-Black (2009). 

to Hawthorne (2003: 155). 

™™ The importance of horses in this context emerges in an oral tradition that the Bainunk 
king Gana Sira Bana was so powerful that he could point his horse in any direction and 
the forest would part for him — this illustrates how horses, power and trans-Saharan 
trade were interconnected in the pre-Atlantic world. From a tradition I collected in 
Simbandi-Balante in March 2000. 
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characterised the relationships between many of the decentralised groups 
of the region. 

We can begin examining this pre-Atlantic primary creolisation by 
looking at Casamance. Drawing on informants whose knowledge of 
Casamance probably stretched back to the 1480s, Fernandes wrote in 
1506 that “the Casamance River is a great trading river ... in this king- 
dom people of all nations [geracdes] are mixed together, Mandinkas, 
Floups, Balantas and others”.*'* In other words, by the fifteenth-century 
Portuguese arrival, this was what would be termed today a multi-cultural 
zone, where peoples from different kinship lines co-existed under the rule 
of the Kassanké, following the Kassanké’s own heavy acculturation to 
the Mandinka.*% Oral traditions confirm this view, stating that peoples 
from different groups would often intermarry, with Balantas, Floups and 
Papels all intermarrying.''* This would imply that Mandinka power had 
created a situation where those living under that power co-existed in a 
large political space. Co-existence in this space precipitated a sharing and 
mixing of local cultures. Such cultural mixing of different groups has 
indeed often been a feature of large polities, which of their nature tend to 
embrace many different peoples. 

Evidence for a long-standing sharing of practices exists. In addition to 
Fernandes, we should look at Almada, who in his prologue described how 
“the kingdoms of the blacks and their languages are as many and vari- 
ous as their diverse customs, because everywhere in less than 20 leagues 
[approximately sixty-two miles/one hundred kilometres] there are two 
and three nations all mixed together, with some of the kings minor and 
others powerful, the one subject to the other, and ... their sects and cus- 
toms and the laws of their government and oaths come, for the most part, 
to be all as one”."'5 

As with Fernandes’s description, Almada talks of different nations 
[nac6es] being mixed together and moreover draws a connection between 
this multi-cultural mixing and the sharing of customs (which come “to be 
all as one”). Elsewhere, he gives a specific example of a practice shared by 


™ MMAII: Vol. 1, 712: “Ryo de Casamansa he huu ryo de muyto resgate ... E neste reyno 
ha géte mesturada de todas geracgées como Mandinkas, falupes, balan|[t]as etc...”. 

™3 This point is made well by Nafafé (2007: 75). 

™4 NCAC/OHAD, Transcribed Cassette 466B, page 7. 

5S MMAII: Vol. 3, 231: “Os reinos dos negros sejam tantos e as linguagens tao varias como 
os costumes diversos, porque em cada espago em menos de vinte léguas ha duas e trés 
nacgoes, todas misturadas, e os reinos uns pequenos, e outros grandes, sujeitos uns aos 
outros, @ ... suas seitas e costumes e as leis do seu governo e juramentos venham, pela 
maior parte, a ser todos uns”. 
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Jolof, Mandinka and Sereer, describing how a Jolof king had once decided 
that because kings had many wives and that the wives’ children could not 
all be the king’s, it was possible that one of these children would inherit 
the kingdom illegitimately, and that for this reason the king’s nephews — 
his sister’s sons — should inherit the kingdom, “a law, which until today is 
kept in the kingdoms of the Jolofs, Sereers and Mandinkas”.'** Almada’s 
description here is of the matrilinearity which, as we have seen, was a 
practice adopted by the Kaabu Mandinka in contrast to the patrilinear- 
ity of other Mande groups. Whatever the general accuracy of Almada’s 
text, it surely does convey the reality of this shared practice among Jolof, 
Mandinka and Sereer.'’” 

To complement this evidence from Almada and Fernandes, ethno- 
graphic material suggests the sharing of practices. This can be noted 
for instance among the Brame. As a whole, the Brame have a history of 
shared linguistic and cultural practice, and in the fifteenth century this 
was intense.''® Moreover, the Brame sub-group known today as the Pepel 
have linguistic and cultural similarities with the Floup. The two exhibit a 
linguistic affinity which is indicative of some past shared history.*'? Even 
the distinguishing regalia of ritual leaders observed among the Pepel in 
the late seventeenth century were identical with those used by their coun- 
terparts in Floup communities north and south of the Lower Casamance 
River: a red cap and an iron staff of office.'*° Wider similarities can also 
be found between the Floup and other groups in the region: Manjaco 
and Bainunk ritual offerings and shrines resemble in general those of the 
Floup.'*! South of the Grande River, Fields-Black has identified strong 
sharing of cultural practices between the Nalu and Baga peoples of pres- 
ent-day Guinea-Conakry in the D’mba masquerade.'** 

Meanwhile, there were shared practices across the whole region 
between Casamance and the Rio Grande. Almada described how all 


6 Thid., Vol. 3: 238: “uma lei, que é até hoje guardada nos mais Reinos dos Jalofos, 
Barbacins e Mandinkas”. 

"7 The texts of Almada and Donelha are analogous sources to the oral histories which 
modern historians use for the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Horta (2000: 120, 
122) makes the important point that these texts were primarily collations of oral histo- 
ries and accounts, indicators of an oral culture in Upper Guinea. 

™8 Mota (1954: Vol. 1, 147, 164-5). 

™ Carreira (1964: 241). Indeed, some oral traditions of the Manjaco (a sub-group of the 
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noblemen [fidalgos: or perhaps, lineage heads] wore iron rings and a type 
of rattle on their hands, exemplifying the role of iron in ideas of power 
in the region.'*3 He noted how in all Guinea paternal uncles were “held 
as fathers of their nephews”.'*+ Among the Bainunk, Bijago, Brame and 
Kassanké, meanwhile, it was the custom for the fidalgos to ride cows or 
oxen using ropes as a bit.**5 

In short, it is clear that the spread of Mandinka power into Upper 
Guinea and the formation of a powerful loose-knit federation of states 
overseen by the Kaabu Mandinka coincided with cultural exchanges and 
borrowings not only between the Mandinka and others, but also between 
the peoples of the region.**® Such practices were also common among 
peoples not under their authority, such as the Nalu and Baga. To the 
north of the Grande River, it may have been that the creation of a larger 
political space encouraged this process by breaking down the boundaries 
between the different lineages and facilitating their co-existence. Thus it 
was the strength of Mandinka power in West Africa as a whole, cemented 
through the long-distance trade and adhesion to Islam, that facilitated the 
potential for cultural flexibility in the Upper Guinea region. 

Indeed, even those groups who resisted the Mandinka in some sense 
defined themselves culturally through this resistance. We have already 
seen how the ethnonym “Bainunk” may derive from Mandinka words 
relating to “he who has been hunted”. The Balanta illustrate the same 
phenomenon. The Balanta are thought to derive their ethnonym from the 
Mandinka “balanto”, or “those who resist and do not reciprocate”.**7 
In the Balanta case, the nature of this resistance varied. Though some 
Balanta clearly did resist the Mandinka expansion and fled to the creeks 
of the coastal areas, others — now known as the Balanta-Mane — stayed 
farther inland and intermarried.'*® Nevertheless, the oral traditions of 
both Balanta-Mane and other Balanta coincide in seeing their origins 
as having been in the east and in conflicts with Mandinka invaders. 
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Thus though many Balanta did resist the Mandinka, the very name they 
used to describe themselves did so in terms of their relationship with the 
Mandinka."3° 

When we consider the Mandinka meanings of these two ethnonyms, 
Bainunk and Balanta, we perhaps reach to the core of what we have 
called here primary creolisation. We must recognise that this was not the 
same process as that which occurred in the Atlantic, for vernacular Creole 
languages did not develop and Mandinka remained a language largely of 
trade; here certainly the concept of creolisation is invoked as the sort of 
“master metaphor” so popular among cultural theorists. Yet at the same 
time, events here foreshadowed the process of cultural exchange in the 
Atlantic, for this primary creolisation both facilitated the exchange of 
practices and, as in the Atlantic, was also predicated on violence. The way 
in which hunting, resistance and subordination are implied in these ethn- 
onyms make it clear that exchanges with the Mandinka were not exactly 
peaceful. Violence escalated with primary creolisation, both among these 
peoples and others of the region. On one foundation story, the founder of 
the Sereer culture, Waal Paal, was an escapee slave who had been seized by 
Kaabunké slave raiders and forced to work as a goatherd before returning 
to the king of Siin and establishing himself.'5t Because, as we have seen, 
Sereer culture was itself a hybrid of Sereer-Cosaan and Kaabunké culture, 
this story may well reveal the violence which accompanied this process of 
accommodation and may hint at events elsewhere. Moreover, as we have 
seen, the trans-Saharan commerce itself involved a heavy trade in slaves, 
some of whom may well have come from victims of the violence which 
accompanied these processes of change. When asked how ancient Kaabu 
lived prior to the arrival of the Europeans, one informant described how 
“by then there was only war. The Soninkés fed on that”.*3* 

Thus this pre-Atlantic pattern also offered a foretaste of the cycles 
of violent disorder which Atlantic trade would begin in Western Africa. 
It is difficult to imagine how things could have been any different. The 
imposition of new cultural and economic realities such as the Mandinka 
embarked upon in Upper Guinea in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 


3° Tt should be noted, however, that the origins of this name are unclear, with some sources 
pointing to the Balanta as soldiers of the Pullo warrior-king Koli Tenguella (cf. Chapter 
2), who refused to accompany him back north from the Fouta Djalon to Fouta Tooro. 
Cf. Ba (1981: 25); and also information from an interview with Seydhou Fall, Goudomp, 
Casamance, April 2011. However, these sources tend to be external from the Balanta’s 
own narrative, which define their resistance in relation to the Mandinka. 

3 Gravrand (1983: 28-33). 
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has always been accompanied by violence, whether there, in the Atlantic 
world of the early modern era, or in Africa again in the colonial era. The 
Bainunk and Balanta namings and the Sereer foundation story imply that 
Mandinka expansion was accompanied by slave-raiding. Certainly, in the 
mid-fifteenth century the sale of slaves into long-distance trade was not 
a new phenomenon.*?? Thus primary creolisation meant both a sharing 
and a violence; this was a legacy which was to have its own consequences 
through mutual suspicion and people hunting when the era of Atlantic 
trade began. 


CREOLISATION, LINEAGE AND NAMING IN THE 
PRE-ATLANTIC AND ATLANTIC WORLDS 


The casual visitor to Western Africa today may pick up a guidebook 
describing the peoples of the region. For Senegal, for instance, they will 
find out about “the Wolof”, “the Sereer” and “the Diola”. Here is a pro- 
jection of the ethnic essentialism which engulfed African and European 
societies in the era of colonialism. Yet this chapter has shown how the 
historical reality of the peoples of Senegambia and Upper Guinea is infi- 
nitely more composite than ethnic nationalism can allow. 

As we have seen, from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century barriers to 
inter-cultural mixing were never so high that they could not be overcome. 
The peoples known with ethnic labels today had ancestors in these times 
who would not have recognised themselves in these labels. Identity was 
not perceived in terms of “ethnicity”, an invention of racist anthropolo- 
gists of the nineteenth century.'*+ Lineages and kin connections were of 
far greater importance in determining how people related to one another, 
and these could and did cut across imposed Western “ethnic” boundaries. 
This was of particular significance in Upper Guinea because, as Martin 
Klein and Paul Lovejoy have pointed out, lineage structures in Africa are 
in general more pervasive in non-Islamic societies.'>5 Thus if we want 
to understand the ways in which Creole communities formed in Upper 
Guinea, the place of lineage becomes key. 

It becomes clear that lineage, and not some form of proto-ethnic iden- 
tity, matters most here when we recall that the very names which the 
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Portuguese used to denote the peoples of the region were themselves 
projections. As we have seen in this chapter, the likelihood is that early 
communication between Africans and the Portuguese was carried out 
using the Mandinka as intermediaries and the shared language of Arabic, 
which some Mandinka and Portuguese held in common. This being the 
case, the names by which the Portuguese learnt to call the peoples of 
the region were likely imparted to them by the Mandinka, a hypothesis 
substantiated by the fact that many of these names are Mandinka in ori- 
gin.'>° These names were themselves imprecise attributions which ignored 
differences between some of the peoples to whom they were attributed. 
Both Bainunk and Kassanké, for instance, claimed that the Portuguese 
used the name indiscriminately to describe what were in reality several 
distinct groupings in the Casamance region.'57 

Powerful and expansionist societies have often found it useful to clas- 
sify their foreign subjects, and such classification is of its nature artificial. 
What was true of the British in the nineteenth century was also true of 
the Portuguese in the sixteenth century, and, it would appear from this 
discussion, the Mandinka before them.'** The history of the “naming” of 
the peoples of Upper Guinea thus fits well with the hypothesis that this 
was a region which was the meat in the sandwich between two powerful 
forces, the Mandinka and the Portuguese. Both collaborated together in 
giving the names by which the peoples of the region are known today. 

This was a history which, on an ideological level, saw the Atlantic turn 
into a battleground between the imperial typology of classification on the 
one hand, and on the other what Jean-Loup Amselle calls “mestizo log- 
ics,” which accept “original syncretism” rather than trying to create artifi- 
cial differences on a classificatory basis.‘3? In many areas of the Americas, 
the Caribbean and Europe, the typology of classification was in the ascen- 
dant, with the well-known legacies of institutionalised racism and socio- 
political hierarchies which persist to this day. However, in Senegambia 
and Upper Guinea “mestizo logics” offered a stronger governing princi- 
ple for the peoples who lived there, meaning that people were quite able 
to hold flexible and even multiple identities; they could be affiliated both 
with particular villages and lineages, and also to wider political units such 


36 This hypothesis was made by Mota (1954: Vol. 1, 144-5). 

37 Tbid. The point that the term “Bainunk” encompassed several different groups is made 
by Rodney (1970: 8). 
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as that of Casamance. There would of course have been major perceived 
caste differences between those who were and were not involved in the 
long-distance trade, in the religious and ritual differences this implied, 
and in the blacksmithing art; but such distinctions would have been less 
intense for many Upper Guinean groups who relied on the Mandinka for 
their connections to this wider world and who, as this chapter has shown, 
were more willing to share in one another’s practices. 

This matters to this study on the level of articulation of and identifi- 
cation with difference. Although all cultures are hybrids of different lin- 
guistic and social habits from different groups, not all cultures recognise 
this and articulate it in their social identity. Classificatory cultures ignore 
this reality and try to bury it beneath artificial differences. Areas where 
“mestizo logics” prevail do articulate this syncretism, however, and this 
chapter has shown that Senegambia and Upper Guinea were such places. 
As I have suggested, it was the particular constellation of factors sur- 
rounding the trans-Saharan trade, the role of diasporas, and the power of 
the Mandinka which may have generated the tendency towards primary 
creolisation at this time. West Africa was doubtless no more or less inher- 
ently disposed than any other region of the world towards such cultural 
exchange; rather, the economic, political, religious and social conditions 
that prevailed in the pre-Atlantic era had shaped a particular outlook 
which would be of great importance. In a region where the distances 
between ecological zones north and south of the Sahara were much larger 
than the ordinary and where long-distance trade in the early modern era 
was generally conducted by diasporas, the particular socio-cultural and 
political features associated with such cross-cultural trade were liable to 
be especially accentuated."4° 

Conceptualising how this syncretism was articulated in the psycholo- 
gies of the pre-Atlantic world thus requires a move away from the idea of 
“ethnicity”. The much more African-centred ideas of kinship relations and 
lineages is more useful. Thus when looking at the Bainunk and Kassanké, 
it may be more appropriate to think of them not as cultures more or less 
acculturated to the Mandinka, but as different lineages who had taken 
the decision to acculturate to or resist the Mandinka.*** It may be that 
the terms “Bainunk” and “Kassanké” themselves encapsulated more than 
one lineage involved in such a decision, but the key factor would seem to 
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be that differences between the Bainunk and Kassanké were not articu- 
lated on the level of culture or language (which were very closely related); 
boundaries and loyalties were instead provided by kinship ties, and as 
the Kassanké intermarried with Mandinka the ties between them and the 
Bainunk would have lessened. 

These ideas are also helpful when looking at some of the other groups 
of the region. Writing in the early seventeenth century, Manoel Alvares 
described how the Brames were “like the Bainunk” and had “many 
kings”.‘4* More accurate might be to see these “kings” as heads of line- 
age, something which would also fit with how the Brames are now seen 
as subdivided into Mancanha, Manjaco and Pepel. Indeed, this way of 
understanding Upper Guinea was not entirely foreign to informed observ- 
ers of the time: Alonso de Sandoval, a Jesuit based in Cartagena de las 
Indias, described in 1627 how “under the caste and name of Balantas 
there are many different castes of this nation, of whom some don’t under- 
stand others” .'43 

The advantages of understanding the pre-Atlantic Upper Guinea coast 
through lineages rather than cultures emerge most strongly with the 
Floup. The Floup are now generally known as the Diola, but accord- 
ing to Baum, the Diola did not use the term as a mode of identification 
until the onset of the colonial era and their increasing integration into 
a multi-ethnic Senegal. Until the twentieth century, they only used the 
name of their sub-group and did not consider themselves to be truly “at 
home” outside of their quarter of their home town, which exemplifies 
how lineage, home and identity were all closely connected and demon- 
strates that “supra-lineage” national identities existed mainly in the eyes 
of outsiders. '44 

These observations confirm the accuracy of Bennett’s view that “in 
[Upper] Guinea of the fifteenth through sixteenth centuries ... individ- 
uals largely identified themselves on the basis of lineages and occasion- 
ally state structures, both of which were tenuous”.'+5 When we consider 
how this affected the historical context of the African entry into the 
Atlantic world, it is perhaps most important for us to note the very fluid- 
ity highlighted by Bennett here, the fact that lineages of their nature may 
change rapidly, and with them, allegiances. For as identities changed with 
new lineages (as with inter-marriages with Mandinka for instance), so 
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practices inevitably became more open to these new allegiances. Thus the 
flexibility of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries may have developed not 
only from changes deriving from Mandinka influence, but also because 
this acculturation was articulated through a framework of lineage. 

A second important consideration for us of this ideology of lineage is 
the concept of what Africanists have called “wealth in people”. This is the 
concept of accumulated value most current in pre-Atlantic societies of 
the west coast of Africa, and may have been dependent as Miller suggests 
on the high mortality of the region and the consequent fragility of future 
claims to wealth not predicated on a guaranteed supply of labour.'#° This 
created an entirely different economic rationale to that of Europe, where 
land constituted the primary form of revenue-producing property.'*” In 
Africa wealth derived from control of people, not from control of land. 
Some have argued that this perspective is vital to understanding African 
participation in the Atlantic trade because lineage chiefs and rulers rap- 
idly began to acquire more followers through their acquisition of new 
trade goods from the Atlantic. 

The ideology of lineage was probably fundamental to the develop- 
ment of the concept of “wealth in people”. Supra-kinship national iden- 
tities such as those imposed from the outside would not necessarily have 
lent themselves as easily to this worldview; in the framework of line- 
age, however, it is clear that the larger and more extensive the lineage, 
the greater the degree of wealth in that lineage. Hence this discussion 
illustrates another way in which perceiving the exchanges of pre-Atlantic 
Africa and their influence on the early Atlantic requires conceptualisation 
through the notion of lineage. 

Understanding that external ideologies cannot explain how Western 
African societies saw the Atlantic turn also helps to elucidate one of the 
central themes of this chapter, that of the role of diasporas. We have seen 
how the mercantile diaspora of Islamic merchants from North Africa was 
crucial in creating a flexibility of outlook among the Mandinka ruling 
clans, and also how the subsequent migration of Mandinka towards the 
Atlantic created similar tendencies among the peoples there. In each of 
these two cases, the incoming diaspora brought powerful ideas, rituals 
and wealth, and forced a certain amount of cultural accommodation. Yet 
this accommodation could not override local practices and beliefs, which 
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remained very strong and which today provide the greatest explanatory 
power when we try to interpret how these changes were perceived. 

The argument of this chapter about the flexible identities and grow- 
ing openness of peoples in Senegambia and Upper Guinea to external 
influences emerges most strongly in this context of diaspora and line- 
age. The mixture of cultural practices was facilitated particularly by the 
organisation of society according to lineage lines, where inter-marriage 
with the Mandinka would create kinship ties which themselves brought 
the cultural mixtures highlighted here. Thus although the context of this 
world was often violent, the creation of new lineages and the allegiances 
these brought with them would have gone some way to promoting accep- 
tance of this situation. Moreover, the fact that these lineages were them- 
selves connected to centres of wealth and political power through the 
Mandinka diaspora of merchants must have been attractive and fostered 
accommodation. 

The importance of lineage also brought the willingness to con- 
sider forging new alliances if other emissaries of a powerful external 
force arrived — as soon they did. In 1455, the Genoese sailor Alvise de 
Cadamosto navigated down this flat coastline that had seen so many 
changes over the preceding two centuries. South of the Cape Verde pen- 
insula there were still trees and evidence of fertility where today there is 
arid scrub filled with gnarled and twisted shapes of baobabs. Then he 
reached the Wolof kingdom of Cajor, where the Damel or king welcomed 
him and offered him “a young girl aged 12 or 13 and very beautiful ... for 
service in my chamber, which I accepted”.'+9 

Of course even by this time Europeans were not a novelty. Their ships 
had been coming for ten years. Extensive changes can occur in such a 
short period of time, as human beings have seen in our days with the 
growth of the Internet from a position of relative unimportance in the late 
t99os. In the light of those ten years, the Damel was probably already 
aware of how the new seaborne traders could be worked to his advantage 
in his relationship with the Jolof ruler farther north. It would obviously 
be to his benefit if he could forge a new alliance. 

Such nuances were lost on Cadamosto, who doubtless would not 
also have imagined how events during the preceding two centuries in 
Senegambia and Upper Guinea could have influenced his reception. Yet 
clearly these changes had shaped the way in which Cadamosto and those 
like him were received. And when we think of the Damel’s offer of a 
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pretty girl for service in Cadamosto’s chamber, we may not be too far 
from the mark if we imagine that he had in mind a new kinship alliance 
which could transform his lineage’s prospects. The Damel may have been 
playing the long game, but Cadamosto and others like him had more 
immediate desires for personal riches and gratification. Over the coming 
centuries it would be these desires which would be served by the forces 
which oversaw the rise of the Atlantic world. 


The Formation of Early Atlantic Societies 
in Senegambia and Upper Guinea 


Although the Atlantic world began in Western Africa, this important fact 
is rarely to be gleaned from most works of Atlantic history. Yet the Spanish 
settlement and conquest of the Canary Islands in the late fifteenth cen- 
tury only gathered pace as a direct response to Portuguese activity there.’ 
Almost thirty years separated the Portuguese arrival at the Senegal River 
in 1444 from their arrival at what became the Gold Coast (present-day 
Ghana) in 1471.7 

The birth of this Atlantic world in Western Africa was multifaceted. 
Primary creolisation in Upper Guinea and the process of state forma- 
tion in medieval Portugal shaped an early Atlantic economy influenced 
profoundly by violence and its legacies. Yet on the other hand, these 
conditions had enabled a tradition of cultural sharing to develop in 
Western Africa. It was this combination of violence and flexibility which 
came to characterise Creole societies both here and elsewhere in the 
Atlantic world. 

This chapter begins the examination of how this position devel- 
oped and offers new perspectives on these vital first African-European 
exchanges. A variety of written sources is used. Chronicles of European 
mariners, with their inevitable quota of bias, are mixed with accounts by 
Islamic scholars. Oral traditions collected by sixteenth-century writers, 
and others stored in the Oral History Archive in Fajara, are also used. The 
chapter shows that the first encounters in the 1440s were not between 
peoples that were unknown to each other and that, in fact, continuity 
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with the previous trans-Saharan and Mediterranean economies was a key 
factor in shaping initial exchanges. 

Thus I suggest here a need for a new perspective on the early Atlantic 
world in the phase before the Spanish voyages to America. My argument is 
that neither Africans nor Europeans saw this world as being revolutionarily 
new. Indeed, elements of continuity enabled the first steps towards the cre- 
ation of a mixed society to be taken on the West African coast. It turns out 
that the long-standing role of diasporas and outsider groups in the region’s 
trade and the influence which such conditions had had in creating a sort 
of cultural receptivity were vital stages in the development of the Atlantic’s 
first Creole communities. We also see how pre-existing political configura- 
tions determined patterns of settlement for Europeans and the shaping of 
these very early mixed communities, as well as how these configurations 
were then influenced by the patterns of the new Atlantic trade. 

In examining these exchanges, I place the importance of the slave trade 
in the foreground. Historians have traditionally seen the motivation of 
the early Portuguese trade as having been to procure better supplies of 
gold, but in contrast to this earlier emphasis, this chapter shows that the 
strongest early impact in Western Africa was in exacerbating cycles of vio- 
lence and political instability that had already emerged with Mandinka 
expansion and the trans-Saharan slave trade. We see here how the earliest 
steps towards mixed societies in the African Atlantic occurred within the 
prism of a trade in slaves, which makes apparent the interconnection of 
Atlantic creolisation and slavery examined throughout this book; we also 
see how the demand side from the Atlantic influenced the development 
of patterns of violent disorder in Western Africa, as Rodney argued in 
the 1960s. Thus the chapter shows how the continuities between trans- 
Saharan and Atlantic long-distance trades facilitated the intensification of 
violence that was heralded by Atlantic trade and that contributed signif- 
icantly to political and social changes in Western Africa. The suggestion 
is that this contribution was as strong, if not stronger, as the process of 
climatic change previously highlighted by George Brooks.’ 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CONTINUITIES IN THE FIRST ATLANTIC 
EXCHANGES IN WESTERN AFRICA 


The first exchanges between Africans and Europeans in Western Africa 
were not those of strangers. As early as 1413 Iberian officialdom knew 
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something of sub-Saharan African polities. In that year, a document 
written in Seville referred to “un negro de jelofe Mandinka [a Black 
of Jolof Mandinka]”, which, although a confused statement, illustrates 
some knowledge of the peoples south of the Sahara. Then in 1415, dur- 
ing their conquest of Ceuta in Morocco, Bartolomé de las Casas wrote 
in his Historia de las Indias that the Portuguese heard of the extent of 
Africa beyond Fez into the desert, where the Azenegues lived, “and that 
these people bordered with the blacks of Joloph”.’ Therefore, although 
the sea beyond Cape Bojador in southern Morocco was frightening and 
unknown to the Portuguese, this was not so of the land and the peoples 
who lived there.° By the time of their arrival among the Jolof thirty years 
later, the Portuguese also appear to have known that the desert was the 
world of Arab and Berber groups and that Black Africans lived beyond 
it. Zurara, author of the earliest account of the Portuguese presence in 
Africa, wrote that when the Portuguese ships reached two palm trees by 
the River Senegal “they knew that there began the land of the blacks”.’ 

Not only were the Jolof known to the Portuguese at least by name 
when their ships arrived on the Senegal River in the 1440s, but the cul- 
tural context in which they lived was also familiar. As in Europe, the Jolof 
world was one of expansionist monarchs with large mounted armies.* 
The prevalence of Islam and the presence of North African diaspora 
traders were resonant both of the Portuguese trading outposts in North 
Africa and also of Castille, which would not complete the conquest of 
Granada for almost fifty years. The long-standing presence of Jewish 
diaspora traders in Sahelian regions would also have been a source of 
familiarity.’ Religious familiarity brought with it linguistic familiarity. 
Not only did North Africans speak Arabic, but some of the Jolof did 
also; the Portuguese language contains many words of Arabic origin, and 
there remained then many Arabic speakers in Iberia. 

There was also much continuity in this early coastal African trade with 
the commerce of the trans-Saharan caravan route.'° Indeed, the Portuguese 
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knew this. As Mendes has discovered through groundbreaking archi- 
val research, the Portuguese base established at Arguim, in present-day 
Mauritania, relied on the same trans-Saharan networks that had supplied 
the ports in North Africa, which hitherto had traded with Lagos and 
Lisbon in Portugal and with Genoa and Venice in Italy.‘ Moreover, not 
only were these networks themselves continuities, but the traders who 
operated them had a foot in both the Iberian and West African worlds. 
Mendes has shown that the principal agents in the early Portuguese cloth 
trade at Arguim — one of the main articles of exchange — were Moroccan 
Jews descended from the Sephardic Jews who had fled Spain following 
the anti-Semitic riots of 1391.'* Meanwhile, the Portuguese commis- 
sioned textiles in their enclaves in Morocco, such as Safi and Azemour 
for sale in Arguim and Senegal, from Sephardic Jewish weavers who 
had previously been involved in preparing cloth for the trans-Saharan 
trade."3 New research by Mark and Horta also suggests links between 
the Sephardic Jewish sword-makers in late-fifteenth-century Morocco 
and Western Sahara with a subsequent trade in weapons that developed 
in West Africa in the sixteenth century.'t The presence of Iberian Jews 
connected to these trans-Saharan trading networks also is shown in the 
maps of Jewish cartographers of Majorca of the late fourteenth century, 
which depicted the empire of Mali with relative accuracy (and notable 
even-handedness).*5 

As this evidence suggests, some of the continuities that emerged in this 
early Atlantic trade came through the Iberian Jewish community. Iberian 
Jews had had increasing connections to the trans-Saharan trade following 
the large-scale migrations to North Africa which followed the 1391 riots. 
Even before 1391, the Jewish traders of Barcelona and Aragon had long 
offered Spanish monarchs access to West African gold through a network 
with the Jews of Tlemcen (Algeria) and Sijilmassa (southern Morocco); 
and after 1391, Iberian Jews settled throughout Morocco and their con- 
nections quickly spread south of the Sahara.'* The extent of the intercon- 
nections between Iberian Jewish trading networks and the trans-Saharan 
trade may emerge through the work of Ismaél Diadié Haidara, who has 
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developed an interesting theory concerning the origins of Mahmid Ka ‘ti, 
the author of the earliest written history of Mali and Songhay, known as 
the Tarikh al-Fattdsh (written in the early sixteenth century).'7 Haidara 
argues that Ka ‘ti was in fact a member of the Cota family from Toledo, 
and although his genealogy of KA ‘ti is open to doubt depending on the 
reading of an Arabic text without diacritic markers, it is certainly known 
from his work that Ka ‘ti’s father migrated from Toledo to Tumbuktu in 
1468.*® The Cotas were infamous New Christians [converted Jews] in 
Toledo, and the tax collector Alonso Cota had been a source of public 
rage during the 1449 riots in the city; these led to the establishment of the 
first discriminatory statutes against New Christians in Iberia, known as 
the statutes of limpieza de sangre, or “purity of blood”.° 

This suggestive role of the Iberian Jews illustrates that across much 
of West Africa at least some familiar networks integrated the old 
Mediterranean trade with the new Atlantic African one.*°? Moreover, 
just as the Jolof and their mercantile culture of trans-Saharan links influ- 
enced by Islamic and Jewish traders were not alien to the Portuguese, the 
reverse was also true. Writing of his arrival at Cantor [Kantora, later the 
northernmost tip of Kaabunké power] on the Upper Gambia in 1448, 
Diogo Gomes told how “soon word spread throughout the land that 
the Christians were at Cantor, and people came from everywhere, from 
Tambucutu [Tumbuktu] in the north and in the south from the Gabei 
hills [perhaps the Fouta Djalon mountains of Guinea-Conakry] and from 
Quioquum, a large walled city [probably Kukyia, near Gao in the far 
east of present-day Mali]”.* Naturally, there was hyperbole in this state- 
ment — it cannot be true that people travelled well over a thousand miles 
from Gao to the Upper Gambia just to see Gomes (they could have trav- 
elled a similar distance northwards across the Sahara to do the same, and 
done some trade into the bargain). Yet Gomes’s report may contain some 


17 Haidara (1999: 22-4); See also Lydon (2009: 86). 

*8 Hofheinz (2004: 156,164); the doubt concerns whether or not Ka ‘ti’s father, whom 
Hofheinz calls “Ali the Goth”, was not in fact a Moslem leaving Toledo rather than a 
member of the Cota family. 

79 On Alonso Cota, see Green (20074: 25-6). 

2° This mirrors the situation for the distribution of sugar produced in the Atlantic in the six- 
teenth-century European economy, which followed the existing redistribution networks 
linking Portugal with Flanders and northern Italy — Ebert (2008: 17-20). 

>t MMAII: Vol. 1, 194: “logo soou a fama por todo o pais que estavam os cristdos em 
Cantor, e correram de toda a parte para ali, a saber, do norte de Tambucutu, e mora- 
dores, do lado do sul, para a Serra Gabei; e vieram gentes de Quioquum, que é uma 
grande cidade cercada de muralha ...”. Kantora is thought to have lain approximately 
25 miles/40 km east of the modern town of Basse Santa Su. 
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accuracy in the description of people coming to see him, albeit not from 
such a great distance. Clearly, therefore, people knew what a Christian 
was and would travel just to see one. Probably the many diaspora trad- 
ers had told of the world north of the Sahara, and many people in West 
Africa had also travelled across the desert. For at this date Mali was an 
outward-looking region, more so than many parts of Europe. 

We know for instance that Mansa Musa was said to have slaves from 
Turkey and other Mediterranean regions in the early fourteenth century.** 
For centuries there had been deep commercial and cultural connections 
between centres such as Gao, Timbuktu and the Islamic kingdom in 
Granada, with architects from Al-Andalus coming to the Sahel to work 
for the Emperor of Mali, and books and commodities all regularly chang- 
ing hands.*3 People from Mali commonly passed through North Africa, 
and by the mid-1450s there was an annual caravan of pilgrims from Mali 
making the pilgrimage to Mecca.*+ Such traditions dated at least back 
to the first quarter of the fourteenth century, when the entourage which 
accompanied Mansa Musa on his famous pilgrimage to Mecca was said 
to have included 14,000 slave girls alone.*> The cosmopolitan nature of 
the region is confirmed by notarial records linking the Genoese and the 
trade from Ceuta via Sijilmassa to Senegambia, which indicate the pres- 
ence of goods in the Sahel from as far afield as China, the East Indies, 
Turkestan and Flanders.** 

Thus there was considerable knowledge of the worlds north of the 
Sahara in Mali, certainly among members of the ruling lineages. Diogo 
Gomes’s information corroborates this. People there knew of the Christian 
world beyond the Sahara and they probably also knew that some of the 
goods which they traded across the desert were further traded on to it. 
They were interested in this world. However, it probably also frightened 
them. Surely members of the ruling circles in contact with diaspora trad- 
ers would have heard of the Portuguese inroads in Morocco and of their 
raids on the desert coast of the Sahara following the conquest of Ceuta 
in 1415. To peoples of West Africa, members of the North African trad- 
ing diasporas represented a powerful culture. News that the Christians 


» CEA, 265 for the slaves from Turkey — the account of Al’ Umari. 

23 Haidara (1997). 

4 CEA, 360-1. Here, Ibn Taghri Birdi describes such a caravan departing Cairo in 1455 
and then states that in 1456, owing to brigandage, “none of the Maghribis or Takriiris 
made the Pilgrimage”. See also Godinho (1969: 122). 

*5 CEA, 351; the evidence of Al-Maqrizi: doubtless an exaggeration, but even so it suggests 
a large number. 

26 Lydon (2009: 76). 
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had defeated representatives of this culture at Ceuta must have been 
disquieting. Thus though the arrival of Christians was not necessarily 
unexpected, it probably was alarming. 

So when we think of these exchanges beginning so swiftly and easily 
between Africans and Europeans, we should begin from the realisation 
that what today is often projected as an unexpected encounter was not 
like that at all. Each had already found out something of the other through 
the traders which linked them both, both the North African Moslems and 
members of the Ibero-Moroccan Jewish diaspora. Moreover, not only 
did they know something of one another, but they were peoples who had 
much in common. 

The first exchanges were concentrated in Senegambia, therefore, not 
only because of geographical proximity, but also precisely because of 
these points of familiarity. As we saw in the previous chapter, the limit 
of mutual intelligibility between Africans and Europeans was at the Rio 
Grande in Upper Guinea where the Biafada lived. The fact that communi- 
cation was easier in the area to the north of this must have shaped the fact 
that trade was most intense there at first. Although historians have seen 
the failure of Portuguese navigators to go beyond the coast of present-day 
Liberia between 1462 and 1471 as caused by internal Portuguese politics, 
this ignores the fact that the Portuguese certainly found Senegambian 
cultures more accessible than those farther south.*7 

Moreover, the Islamic influence in Senegambia was vital in the begin- 
nings of the slave trade to Europe. Those deemed legitimately enslaved 
in Iberia in the 1450s were generally war captives purloined in fron- 
tier raids with the Moslems of Granada or in North Africa.*® War had 
always been the main justification for enslavement, and in medieval 
Iberia this custom, inherited from the Romans, had altered to concen- 
trate on the capture of those belonging to a different faith.*” The fact that 
Jolof were Moslem meant that the purchase of slaves from them could 
easily be reconciled with existing practices of enslaving Moslems from 
Granada and North Africa.*° Most slaves in fifteenth-century Iberia were 
Islamic, and in Valencia, to take one example, Moslems were the only 
group that could be penally enslaved.>' Indeed, some scholars hold that 


7 For a statement of the traditional view, see Ballong-wen-Menuda (1993: Vol. 1, 45-6). 

8 Franco Silva (1979: 17). 

29 Tbid., 37-8. 

3° Jolof slaves arriving in Valencia in the 1480s included two named Ali and one named 
Amet (Cortes 1964: 223, 230). 

3 Blumenthal (2009: 14). 
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the earliest Portuguese chronicler of West Africa, Zurara, deliberately 
portrayed Africans in the guise of Moors and the military skirmishes 
through the traditional religious language of the reconquista, so as to 
justify enslavement.** Such ideological trickery continued even after 
the procurement of African slaves. Once they reached Europe, the Jolof 
were said to have warlike tendencies and not to be of peace even though 
they had been bought and not captured; maintaining this fiction and the 
appearance of a just war against an Islamic foe provided a continuity 
with the older slave system and also served as a segue to the commercial 
orientation that followed.> 

Continuities thus turn out to be important in both practical and ideo- 
logical terms in the formation of the first Atlantic-African connections. 
Islamic influence created a point of cultural contact between Jolof and 
Portuguese and shaped the ideological and practical contours of the early 
slave trade to Europe. However, for the Portuguese, Islam was a barrier 
as well as a bridge. The importance which diaspora merchants professing 
Islam had for the Jolof in the trans-Saharan trade meant that there was 
no desire to break this connection. The king, or Damel, of Cajor encoun- 
tered by Cadamosto in 1455 (and called Budomel by him) may have been 
friendly and receptive, but he was in no hurry to adopt the sailors’ reli- 
gion; his court was filled with “Arabs who he has continually in his house 
almost as we do our priests because it is they who show him the [Islamic] 
law” 34 The Portuguese never shifted this pattern. 

Thus in Senegambia there was never any doubt that Islam was an 
entrenched religion of trade which had circulated through the mercan- 
tile activities of the trans-Saharan trading diasporas. This related to the 
circumstances of the Jolof rise to pre-eminence. As we saw in the previous 
chapter, the Lower Senegal River was subordinate to Mali in the four- 
teenth century, and thus the growth of the power structure encountered 
by the Portuguese in Senegambia was related to Mali’s rise, which as we 
saw in the previous chapter itself related to the acceptance of a version of 
Islam as a religion of trade. If by the fifteenth century the Jolof had freed 
themselves of Mali’s authority, therefore, this does not mean that the 
Islamic religion was not related to ideas of kingship and authority that 
European sailors found among them.°5 


” 


3+ Baxter Wolf (1994: 468); Blumenthal (2009: 41); Saunders (1982b). 

33 Franco Silva (1979: 38): The slaves were described as “de buena guerra e non de paz”. 
See also Blumenthal (2009: 20). 

34 MMAII: Vol. 1, 326-7: “arabi chel tien continuamente in chassa quasi como dissamoli 
nostri preti perche sono quelli che li mostra la leze”. 

35 On Jolof’s independence from Mali in the fifteenth century, see Boulégue (1987a: 23). 
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There was a further corollary of this situation which would affect 
Portuguese engagement with this world. The relationship between 
peoples in Western Africa and Islam meant that religion itself - and 
specifically, as we have seen, a monotheistic religion brought from out- 
side the region — was deeply connected to the activities of foreign trad- 
ing diasporas in a context often connected to the transport of slaves.*° 
This would be important when members of a new trading diaspora 
holding to a monotheistic faith also arrived, in the shape of the New 
Christians. Moreover, these New Christians had trading ties, and prob- 
ably family connections, to the Jewish traders in Morocco who, from 
their workshops in the Portuguese enclaves in Morocco, controlled the 
trade in cloth near Arguim.3’ Probably, they were also connected to 
other centres of recent Jewish settlement in the Saharan region follow- 
ing the 1391 riots in Spain and the migration of Jews to North Africa. 
These two factors placed these New Christians in a very advantageous 
position when another trade for slaves through the medium of cloths 
was initiated for the Atlantic trade. There would soon be striking sim- 
ilarities between the two trades, and some scholars argue for a definite 
historical link between the indigo-dyed cloths made by Jewish weavers 
and used in the trans-Saharan trade on the one hand, and on the other, 
the prevalence of this later cloth trade from Cabo Verde and the subse- 
quent development of indigo-dyed fashions in the region of present-day 
Guinea-Bissau.?® 


THE BEGINNING OF AN ATLANTIC SLAVE TRADE TO EUROPE 


In spite of the continuities which existed, however, Atlantic trade brought 
ruptures to Senegambia. The most immediate impact was through the 
Atlantic slave trade to Iberia, which began at once. Of course there had 
been already a long-standing trade in slaves across the Sahara, as we 
saw in the previous chapter. However, the addition of the Atlantic vec- 
tor in trade to the existing Saharan one intensified cycles of violence 


36 On the connection of the trans-Saharan diaspora to the slave trade, see Seck (forthcom- 
ing, 2012). 

This can be deduced from the ground-breaking work of Mendes (2007: 448-50), who 
shows how New Christian merchants of Antwerp had strong links to Sephardic Jews of 
Taroudant, Morocco, an important caravan centre in the 1530s. The New Christians of 
Antwerp also had strong connections to sugar mills in S40 Tomé and to subsequent New 
Christian and Jewish families of the Senegambian region, and thus it is very likely that 
they also were connected to the New Christian families trading in Western Africa in the 
early sixteenth century. See Green (2008a: 87-8, 91); Mendes (2007: 371). 

38 Prussin (2006: 345-7). 
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and instability in the region by placing an even greater emphasis on the 
demand side. 

The traditional view has been that it was gold, not slaving, which 
was the primary focus of these Portuguese voyages.>? Yet although the 
Portuguese voyages were motivated in a macro-political sense by the 
desire for gold, on the micro level of the motivations of the sailors them- 
selves, things were very different.*° After a failed attempt to seize slaves 
near the isle of Gorée in 1445, Rodrigo Annes was quoted by Zurara as 
having said to his men: “You already know that the people of this land 
are not as easy to enslave as we wished”.** The detail may not be accu- 
rate, but Zurara captured here the ordinary sentiment of sailors, revealing 
how private motivations and enterprise shaped early African-European 
exchanges more than state design and policy.‘ 

Although gold may have been the political motivation for Portuguese 
expansion, this was not how this expansion was perceived in Senegambia. 
The impact of slaving on the Atlantic coast itself was certainly transfor- 
mative. Around 1445 the first slaves were being taken in the region of the 
Senegal River.*3 Yet already by the time that Zurara was writing, proba- 
bly in the late 1450s, the villages by the shore had been “depopulated by 
those who went there in ships from our country”.‘+ This illustrates the 
impact the Atlantic trade had already had in Senegambia. Ships involved 
in this early trade may have become targets for pirates. In 1452 some brig- 
ands from the Andalusian ports of Seville, Moguem and Palos robbed a 


Portuguese caravel returning from Africa with sixty-six slaves on board.+5 

Thus just ten years after the European ships arrived in Senegambia, 
there had been significant changes in levels of security, at least for those 
Africans living near the coast. That this sort of insecurity was widespread 
was shown by Cadamosto, when he recounted in 1456 near the Gambia 
that people “do not stray far from their country because they cannot go 
safely from one country to the next for fear of being seized by the blacks 
and sold by them as slaves”.+° For those outside the elites of Senegambian 


39 Voiced by, for instance, Fage (1969a: 54-5). 

4¢ The key work on the role of gold in this trade is Godinho (1969: 149-63). 

4° MMAIL: Vol. 1, 39 - “Ja sabees que a gente desta terra nom hé assy ligeira de filhar como 
nos deseiamos”. 

# On the importance of private enterprise in Portuguese navigation, see Ballong-wen- 
Menuda (1993: Vol. 1, 45-9). 

43 MMAII: Vol. 1, 187. 

44 Tbid., Vol. 1, 50 — “despovoradas per os que la foram em os navyos desta terra”. 

45 Albuquerque/Santos (1993: Vol. 1, 36). 

46 Tbid., Vol. 1, 358: “non se alargano molto dal suo paexe perche non vano securi da um 
paexe al altro per non esser prexi pur da negri et esses vendudi per schiavi”. 
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society — slaves used in agriculture and as members of the royal household, 
for instance — the increase in violent disorder was perilous. Naturally, this 
related to the trans-Saharan trade, but, like the emptying of the villages 
on the coast, it most likely also related to the new seaborne trade. This is 
supported by Cadamosto’s 1455 account of the Jolof king’s slave trade: 


He maintains himself with many robberies and he always has many 
slaves which he gets partly from his own country and also from neigh- 
bouring countries and he uses these slaves in many ways, principally in 
sewing crops in lands which belong to him and also by selling many of 
them to the Azenegue [Western Saharan] merchants who trade horses 
and other things with him, and by selling them to Christians ever since 
they have started to trade in the lands of the blacks.#7 


This passage suggests that the Jolof trade in slaves through Azenegue 
merchants to the Portuguese at Arguim and in Senegal had already 
diverted some of its exports from the trans-Saharan trade. We should 
of course be wary of assuming that this new trade led to an increase in 
slave exports. We can, however, look to other indirect signs that there 
may have been such an increase. Given Cadamosto’s assertion that the 
Jolof king procured his slaves from both his own country and from his 
neighbours, any increased supply would have to have been accompanied 
by increased war against his neighbours and a cycle of military procure- 
ment. In Senegambia military procurement required cavalry, and by 1462 
there is evidence that there was an increased demand for cavalry from 
many groups. This demand for cavalry was accompanied by increasing 
political instability, which is suggestive of military confrontations. Taken 
together, the rise in military procurement and political instability suggest 
that there had been an increase in wars and thus in prisoners of war who, 
as Cadamosto’s evidence suggests, were often sold as slaves. 

The evidence for this comes from an expedition of Diogo Gomes in 
1462. Gomes had been sent by King Afonso V of Portugal to the Saluum 
delta occupied by the Sereer to take authority over any Portuguese ships 
he found trading there. Afonso was worried about uncontrolled trade in 
slaves for horses, a fear underlined in a letter of March 28 of that year 
when he had referred to the “many people buying horses and embarking 


47 Tbid., Vol. 1, 316: “Questo se mantien con altre robarie chel fa et ha sempro molti schiavi 
negri chel fa pior si nel suo paexe como neli altri paexi vexini a lui e de questi tal schiavi 
el se ne servie in molti modi e principalmente lo i fa lavor a seminar certe terre e posses- 
sione deputada a lui e ancho molti de loro ne vende azanegi merchandanti che capitano 
de li con cavali e altre cosse e ancho ne vende a christiani depoi che hano comenzado i 
diti christiani merchandar nele parte de negri”. 
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them for Guinea”.+® When Gomes arrived in the Saluum delta, he indeed 
found that the price for which the Portuguese could sell their horses had 
halved from twelve slaves per horse to six.*? Gomes himself sailed with 
ten horses, enough, so he said, to purchase one hundred to one hundred 
fifty slaves. Arriving among the Sereer he found two ships, both of which 
had brought horses to trade. He also found the Jolof king Buur Gebil 
sheltering there, having fled after an attack from a rival. 

It is thus clear both from Afonso V’s letter and from Gomes’s account 
that the Sereer were buying horses hand over fist in these years, and also 
that there were upheavals among the Jolof elites. These factors were con- 
nected. Although for many people in Senegambia the new coastal trade 
had brought instability, lineage heads saw it as an opportunity. The Sereer 
were buying horses, and the new cavalry offered them a chance to fight 
on more equal terms with the Jolof who hitherto had much better access 
to horsepower. At the same time, such possibilities wrought instability 
among the Jolof, allowing figures such as Buur Gebil to be challenged and 
also subsidiary Damels on the coast to get direct access to cavalry and 
thus begin to threaten the central authority. That this trade was increas- 
ing is suggested also by the fall in value of the horses brought by the 
Portuguese from one horse for twelve slaves to one horse for six, suggest- 
ing an increasing demand for slaves and thus an increasing number of 
horses required for the trade. 

Thus this evidence supports the hypothesis of an increased cycle of 
military procurement and the increased political instability which this 
cycle had helped to create, an instability whose by-products included 
prisoners of war that could be sold into the slave trade. The rapidity with 
which subsidiary Jolof Damels and Sereer lineage heads engaged with 
the Portuguese illustrates how much they had learnt from the way in 
which Jolof and Mandinka elites had built up their own power through 
the trans-Saharan trading diaspora. That is, it shows the importance of 
access to long-distance mercantile diaspora traders in Senegambia. Here 
we may see an early example of what Jean-Francois Bayart has called 
extraversion in African polities, whereby political power was wielded 
through the “control of the economic benefits flowing from dependence 
on the exterior environment”.°° 


48 Albuquerque/Santos (1993: Vol. 1, 116) — “achamos que hora novamente muitos com- 
prao cavallos e os embarcao para Guinee”. 

49 MMAII: Vol. 1, 202; and also for the rest of the information in this paragraph. 

5° Bayart (2000: 231). Farias (2003: cxvi) sees early trans-Saharan trade as a form of 
extraversion. 
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Worlds can change swiftly with a new discovery or technology. Initial 
changes following the opening of the Atlantic coast for trade depended 
on the importance of existing political balances in Senegambia. As we 
have seen, the European arrival affected the balance of slave exports 
and most likely exacerbated the conflicts which contributed to the sup- 
ply cycle. However, although demand increased, the initial mechanism 
of supply was merely the intensification of the violence that underlay 
the slave-procurement process already in existence for the supply of the 
trans-Saharan trade. It was in this sense a continuation of what had gone 
before. There was nothing revolutionary about slavery or slave-trading 
in the African and Mediterranean worlds of this era. These practices were 
utterly normal. 

Thus the Portuguese trade initially capitalised both on this existing 
process and on existing tensions. Soon after their arrival the centre of 
Jolof power in the middle Senegal valley was challenged by their subor- 
dinates on the coastal periphery. According to Miinzer - writing in the 
mid-1490s — the Damel of Cajor was already in conflict with the Jolof 
king at the time of the Portuguese arrival and used the new supply of 
horses to expand his campaign.5' This may or may not be true, but cer- 
tainly Miinzer’s evidence implies that the Damel must have capitalised on 
the Portuguese presence almost at once to fulfil his ambitions. The cycle of 
war which developed was to have a major impact on the profile of slaves 
traded to Europe in the second half of the fifteenth century, with nearly 85 
percent of the slaves shipped to Valencia between 1479 and 1516 said to be 
from the “land of Jolof”.5* Some Mandinka slaves were also recorded, but 
no slaves were recorded from areas farther to the south prior to 1497.°% 

The impact of this trade on Senegambian society emerges in a petition 
to the Portuguese king made by the Parliament of Evora in 1472. Here 
the king was urged not to allow slaves to be exported outside Portugal, 
“because, Master, [the slaves] constitute an important population in 
your Kingdoms, and they are the cause of new lands being opened and 
woods being cleared and marshes being opened and of other benefits” .5+ 


s* MMAIL: Vol. 1, 23 5-6. 

The figures are 2,487 out of 2,944 with a specified provenance. See Hair (1980). The 
ethnonym referred to the land of provenance and thus generically to Senegambia; the 
slaves themselves may have been Jolof, Mandinka, Pullo or Sereer. 

53 Cortes (1964). Soares/Torrao (2007: 137) concur with this reading of the evidence, not- 
ing that only after 1497 do Sapes begin to emerge in the documentation, with Sereer 
found after 1502, Cocoli after 1505, Pullo after 1506 and Biafada after 1509. 

54 MMAIL: Vol. 1, 453 — “porque senhor, fazem grande povoacgam em vosos Reynos, e sam 
causa de se fazer terra novas e romper os matos e abrir pauuys e outros proveitos”. 
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This is evidence both of a large volume of slaves being shipped from 
Senegambia and also of their impact in a Portuguese society still coping 
with the effects of depopulation following the Black Death of 1348.55 It 
reveals that labour needs brought on by the population shortage must in 
part have driven the expansion and slaving activities of the Portuguese 
elite, which was accustomed to subsisting within a predatory, militaristic 
paradigm.°° 

These internal tensions among the Jolof were soon superseded by 
other symptoms of the trade. Beginning in the 1460s Pullo migrations 
transformed the region, leading to conflicts in areas as different as Fuuta 
Tooro on the banks of the Senegal in the north and Kaabu and the 
Rio Grande in the south.5? The Pullo migrated with large numbers of 
cattle and may also have had some horses deriving from a trade with 
the Portuguese on the Upper Senegal River.s* By the 1480s there was a 
line of Pullo power running between the Fouta Djalon mountains and 
Senegambia. Equally important, these migrations also helped catalyse the 
independence of Kaabu from Mali.5? On their way to the Fouta Djalon, 
the Pullo fought the Kassanké in Casamance, and the experience which 
the Kaabunké had in defending themselves from the Pullo enhanced their 
military status and their independence from Mali, whose power was then 
being eroded by Songhay.®° 

The Pullo migration was largely prompted by a desire for new pas- 
tures, perhaps to satisfy increasing livestock herds.°t These increasing 
herds coincided with the last decades of the dry period between 1100- 
1500, when competition for pastures in arid areas by the River Senegal 
was intense. Many Pullo melted away en route as they found good graz- 
ing land, and the army was finally defeated by the Biafada at the Grande 


55 For the contribution of slave imports to redressing the labour shortage following the 
Black Death, see Godinho (1981: Vol. 4, 152). The Senegambian origins of these slaves 
can be deduced from the Valencia evidence and the fact that, as we saw at the start of the 
chapter, the Portuguese had only reached the Gold Coast the year before this petition, 
in 1471. 

56 Estimates of numbers of slaves imported to Portugal at this time range from 33,500 
before 1492 (Curtin 1969: 115-16; almost certainly an underestimate) through 80,000 
before 1492 (Russell-Wood 1995: 148) and to 150,000 from 1441 to 1495 (Godinho 
1981: Vol. 4, 161). 

57 On the Pullo migrations and their effects on the region, see Niane (1989: 55-61). 

Brooks (1993b: 127). 

Barry (1998: 20-1). 

On the conflict between the Pullo king and the Kassanké in these years, see Sandoval 

(1627: 38v). The decisive break of Songhay from Mali was in 1489. 

Brooks (1993b: 199). 
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River before dispersing. At the Gambia River, it was later said, the Pullo 
had been so many that each soldier had thrown a stone into the river and 
thereby created a ford. This oral tradition implied more the size of that 
wave of migration than an actual event, and it is a tradition often asso- 
ciated with cycles of power and migration in Upper Guinea.*} There was 
a need for new stories to make sense of the countless changes brought 
on by the Atlantic, for even with these events far from the coast, Atlantic 
trade had played a role. Although as Brooks argues, climatic stresses were 
key, a part of the success of the Pullo migrations must have stemmed 
from divisions among the Jolof triggered by Atlantic trade; and mean- 
while, as the Mandinka of Kaabu and the peoples of Casamance who had 
acculturated to the Mandinka looked beyond Mali for support in their 
conflicts with the Pullo, they turned to the new power on the horizon, the 
Europeans in their ships.°+ 

Thus the Pullo migration marked a watershed, encouraging both the 
political independence of Kaabu from Mali and greater alliances between 
peoples south of the Gambia with seaborne traders. The success of 
the Pullo army and the growing insecurity of the region attested to by 
Cadamosto meant that self-defence, and the iron needed to fashion the 
weapons to achieve this capability, was increasingly important. Demand 
for iron following the Pullo migrations and the ability of Atlantic trad- 
ers to supply this played a major role in the expansion of links to Upper 
Guinea from the 1480s onwards. Thus were new alliances formed in an 
attempt to deal with the new relationships which maritime traders had 
themselves helped to bring about by arriving on the coast with horses to 
trade for people who themselves were seized in the wars which the new 
horses were used to fight. By 1480, with the Pullo migrations in full flow, 
the violent circle of Atlantic trading and slavery had begun. 

Indeed, whereas the impact of the early trade on the region has to 
be inferred from a complex reading of sources such as Cadamosto and 
Diogo Gomes, by this point in the later fifteenth century the picture 
becomes clearer. Jean Boulégue estimates that by the second half of the 
fifteenth century eight hundred to one thousand Senegambian slaves were 
being sold annually from Arguim, and this was a considerable increase 


® Tbid. 

6 See NCAC/OHAD, Cassette 566, page 12, for an account of Tiramaghan crossing the 
Gambia River in this manner. Some Bainunk traditions also hold that their king, Buba 
Manga, built a bridge across the Casamance River near his court at Brikama in the same 
way — from an interview with Ansumane Manga, Singuére, Casamance, April 2011. 

64 See Brooks (1993b: 199) on the role of climatic stresses. 
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on the previous trans-Saharan trade to Morocco.* By 1480 the trade had 
spread into other regions, with Mandinka slaves reaching the slave mar- 
kets at Seville.°° These Mandinka probably came from the Gambia region, 
and their presence is reflective of this extension of exchange beyond the 
Damel of Cajor and the Sereer. Here, then, were new cycles of violence 
and power which had swiftly carved their own space in African society. 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN WESTERN AFRICANS AND THE 
PORTUGUESE IN THE FIFTEENTH-CENTURY ATLANTIC 


In order to consolidate this new slave trade, the Portuguese required 
several types of engagement. Although the first fifty years of African- 
Portuguese relationships were initially characterised all too often by fear 
and misunderstandings, as the commercial and political changes precip- 
itated by the Atlantic trade were cemented, the seeds of what became 
the first mixed communities connected to Atlantic trade also emerged 
in Africa. 

On the institutional level, the first type of engagement needed by the 
Portuguese was that of political relationships with African rulers. Such 
diplomatic missions were feasible in areas of centralised government such 
as among the Jolof and in Mali, and, farther south, in Benin and Kongo. 
This need was swiftly understood, and the Portuguese monarch Jodo II 
(1481-95) embarked on a sustained programme of diplomacy in Africa 
among the Jolof of Senegal, the Obas of Benin and the rulers of Kongo; he 
also sent ambassadors inland to Mali, Mossi, Songhay and Timbuktu.” 
The embassy to the Court of Mali was still recalled by that emperor’s 
grandson fifty years later.“ 

However, it is important to realise that the political engagement of the 
Portuguese did not stem from some proto-colonial policy. The changes 
which Portuguese rulers hoped to impose on African societies related 
essentially to the hope of diverting some of the existing trade. There was 
no attempt to found colonial outposts in this early period, and indeed as 
we shall see in subsequent chapters, the Portuguese monarchy tried to 


6; Boulégue (1987a: 88). If accurate, this estimate confirms the earlier supposition that 
the birth of the Atlantic trade had increased the quantity of slaves being sold from 
Senegambia. 

6° Documents illustrating this are found in Albuquerque/Santos (1993: 257-8). 

6 On this policy of Joao II, see Mota (1954: Vol. 2, 10) and Ryder (1969: 28-9). On the 
embassies to Mali and Timbuktu, see Jodo de Barros - MMAII: Vol. 1, 561-2. 

68 As recounted by Barros — ibid., Vol. 1, 562. 
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impose draconian penalties on those who did settle on the African coast. 
Although lip service was paid to the desire to bring about ideological 
change, this was not a priority. There was a pretended zeal of Christian 
evangelisation throughout, and although this became important in 
Kongo, it was not essential to the Portuguese. When it became clear that 
the Islamic Jolof could not be conquered and would not convert, trade 
went unimpeded. Indeed, one of the main Christian and political goals - 
the formation of an alliance against Islam if the mythical Christian King 
“Prester John” could be found — related far more to shoring up the polit- 
ical situation against the perceived Islamic threat in Portugal than it did 
to changing Africa. 

At the political level, the most concerted attempt at Portuguese offi- 
cial engagement in Senegambia occurred in 1488 with the case of Bumi 
Jeléen (known in Portuguese sources as Bemoim). Bumi Jeléen was a Jolof 
prince who came on a caravel to Portugal in 1488 to seek assistance in 
a civil war that had developed between himself and a rival for the king- 
ship.© The occurrence of a civil war among the Jolof again confirms the 
growing cycle of instability that has been traced for this period in the 
preceding sections of this chapter. Bumi Jeléen’s decision to seek sup- 
port in Portugal indicates how far strategies of extraversion had already 
been diverted from the pre-existing trans-Saharan trade into an Atlantic 
dimension. It also offers a very early example of what was to become a 
long-standing policy of the Portuguese in Kongo and Angola, whereby 
the Portuguese supported claimants to the throne in the hope of installing 
puppet rulers.7° 

Bumi Jeléen was well received in the Portuguese court; he was treated 
as a visiting king and dressed in the clothing of a Portuguese nobleman. 
This was during the monarchy of Jodo II, who, in line with his active pol- 
icy of diplomacy in Africa, sent Bumi Jeléen back to the Senegal River with 
a Portuguese fleet of twenty armed caravels. However, on their arrival at 
the mouth of the Senegal River, the captain-general of the fleet, Pero Vaz 
de Cunha, stabbed Bumi Jeléen to death, claiming treason; other accounts 
simply said that Cunha was afraid of dying of disease and killed the Jolof 
prince so that he could turn back.7! The Portuguese mariners had shown 


6 Indeed, Russell (1995: 162) sees this event as pivotal in the history of relationships 
between the Portuguese and African kings in this era. 

7° See for instance Hilton (1985: 53-5). 

7* The main accounts of the Bumi Jeléen affair are all collated in MMAII: Vol. 1, 529-63. 
See also Francisco de Lemos Coelho’s account in Peres (1953: 96). On Bemoim as Bumi 
Jeléen, see Boulégue (1987a: 75). 
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that they would not treat an African prince as a superior, and indeed Joao 
II failed to punish the culprits on their return to Portugal because of the 
serious penalty he would have had to impose.’ Meanwhile, Bumi Jeléen’s 
Jolof companions on the return voyage to the Senegal River were left on 
the Caboverdean island of Santiago.” 

In many ways, therefore, this Portuguese diplomatic intervention was 
a failure. By siding with Bumi Jeléen only to kill him, they had destroyed 
their chances of building up a relationship of trust with future Jolof 
monarchs; their alliance with him could not have been pleasing to his 
now-unimpeded rivals. Moreover, the affair had emphasised how many 
barriers of both fear and discrimination there were to the creation of 
partnerships between Africans and Europeans. Those who had not spent 
long periods in Western Africa, such as Bumi Jeléen’s killer, Pero Vaz de 
Cunha, were afraid of diseases and other potential threats. Certainly, the 
Portuguese voyages in Africa were accompanied by extraordinary levels 
of mortality; in a letter of circa 1497 to the Reyes Catélicos of Arag6n 
and Castile, Ferdinand and Isabela, Christopher Columbus wrote that 
over half the population of the kingdom of Portugal had died in the 
exploration of Guinea.”* Many of these sailors doubtless also articulated 
these fears through a discriminatory discourse. Although scholars such as 
Debra Blumenthal do not believe that racism was a fully articulated ide- 
ology in Iberia at this point, and although there were both positive and 
negative images of Africans in Europe, there is an important body of evi- 
dence that in the late fifteenth century there was an increasing connection 
between negative ideas of slavery and skin colour in Iberia.”> This too 
must have directed the ways in which Portuguese sailors accompanying 


7 See Rui de Pina’s account - MMAII: Vol. 1, 549. 

73 According to Lemos Coelho — see Peres (1953: 96). 

74 Las Casas (1966b: Vol. 62, 255) — “si se cuenta la gente del reino de Portugal, y las perso- 
nas de los que son muertos en esta empresa de Guinea, se fallaria que son mds de la mitad 
del reino”. In this passage Las Casas quotes in full a letter of Columbus’s to which he 
had access. This can only be an exaggeration, but it is probably indicative of a gruesome 
reality, or — just as importantly — of how reality was perceived. 

75 Sweet (1997: 166) emphasises the pre-existing racial stereotypes in Iberia inherited 
from Moorish culture and suggests that these were becoming universalised by 1492. 
Blumenthal (2009) argues forcefully against this position, suggesting that although the 
large number of African slaves in Iberia in the fifteenth century began to see an associa- 
tion between skin colour and slavery, this was not universalised by the end of the fif- 
teenth century — a picture supported by Medeiros (1985) and Russell-Wood (1978), who 
both share this view but argue that colour racism quickly came to predominate by the 
end of the sixteenth century. On the positive and negative images of Africans, see Nafafé 
(2007: 28-31). 
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Bumi Jeléen perceived Senegambia, and contributed to the barriers to 
partnerships between Africans and Europeans. 

Whereas Europeans feared death, Africans feared enslavement; they 
compartmentalised this fear by associating Europeans with cannibalism 
and witchcraft. When Cadamosto reached the Gambia River in 1455, 
he was told that people did not want to enter into friendship with the 
Europeans since they had learnt that the “Christians ate human flesh and 
that we bought blacks only to eat them”.”° The accusation of cannibalism 
was symbolic of the fear with which the new European traders were seen. 
It further showed also that Europeans were perceived through the prism 
of witchcraft, because in Western Africa cannibalism was associated with 
witchcraft.’7 Here were white witches who had come literally to “eat” 
others by taking them away.’* 

From an African perspective, such barriers to mixed communities thus 
existed at the level of discourses of enslavement-related ritual. However, 
prejudice stemming from fear of these foreign traders appears to have 
been less marked than they were for many Europeans. This was largely 
because Sahelian communities were accustomed to light-skinned out- 
sider traders and, indeed, as we saw in Chapter 1, had already incorpo- 
rated them into their social frameworks. Although it is likely that there 
was some familiarity with race as a marker of difference in the medieval 
Sahel, this was not generalised; according to Bruce Hall, “race” itself had 
a more cultural meaning than it developed in the subsequent Atlantic 
world.”? Comparatively light-skinned North Africans were common 


7° MMAIL: Vol. 1, 348 - “christiani manzavemo carne humana e che compravemo negri 
salvo per manzarli”. This belief ran deep in Senegambia. When Geraldini visited the 
Damel of Cajor in 1519, he was told that “a century ago a legend was told that those of 
our hemisphere were white and that we ate blacks from Africa; but that around 30 years 
ago this nonsense had been rejected, once commerce with the Portuguese had begun” 
(Geraldini 1977: 87) — “corria, de siglo atrds, la leyenda de que los de nuestro hemisferio 
éramos blancos y que nos comiamos a los negros Etiopes; pero que hacia 30 anos que 
habian abandonado tal patrana, al comerciar con los portugueses.” When juxtaposed 
with Cadamosto’s evidence, the likelihood would be that this idea only dated from the 
start of Jolof-Portuguese exchanges. 

Thus according to some traditions, Tiramagahan Traoré’s father, Daamansa Wulading, 
began to accrue power when he defeated a great witch called Duukamisa who used to eat 
more than one thousand people per year - NCAC/OHAD, Transcribed Cassette 566. 
On cannibalism and witchcraft, see Hawthorne (zo1ob: Chapter 6). Moreover, we know 
from both Angola (Miller 1988: 4-5) and Cameroon (Argenti 2007: 55) that this accusa- 
tion of cannibalism was widespread in the African Atlantic. For a Eurocentric perspective 
on cannibalism in the Atlantic world, see Abulafia (2008: xvi). 

79 B, Hall (2005). 
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enough in Senegambia and Upper Guinea, and Diogo Gomes met one 
from the Algerian town of Tlemcen on the Gambia River in 1448.°° 

Thus one of the greatest barriers to the creation of mixed trading 
communities in Western Africa was Africans’ and Europeans’ mutual 
fear of one another, a fear grounded in various combinations of mutual 
difference, the ubiquity of mortality, and the challenges of these new 
exchanges.*' What such barriers revealed was that there was a deep need 
for trust at a more localised level between African and European trad- 
ers. This was a sort of trust which could only be built up if each was 
prepared to learn more about the other. Such communities could only 
develop if Europeans were prepared to spend some time living in the 
region and Africans were prepared to receive them, and it was in the last 
fifteen years of the fifteenth century that this first began to occur to any 
significant extent. 

As we have seen, the first Portuguese exchanges in West Africa were 
largely confined to Senegambia. However, this pattern changed in the 
1480s. The two major contributing factors were the Pullo migration and 
the resultant need which Upper Guineans had of new allies, and the fact 
that the Portuguese had damaged their links with the Jolof monarchy fol- 
lowing their failed support of Bumi Jeléen. Both these factors meant that 
it was at about this time that Portuguese first began to live among African 
communities south of the Gambia River and intensify trading relation- 
ships there. Allied to this was the increasing understanding among the 
Portuguese of the importance of rivers to successful trading along West 
Africa’s coast; there was a much greater preponderance of rivers south 
of the Gambia.** 

Writing in the first decade of the sixteenth century, Valentim Fernandes 
wrote of the “many Portuguese Christian merchants visiting and trading 
with the Blacks” in the area of the Casamance River.*? The same pattern 
pertained in the Sao Domingos river.*# Fernandes was dependent for his 
work on informants who knew the region, and therefore one can surmise 
that this information refers to exchanges which must have developed 
some time before. He compiled his work at the end of the first decade of 


8° MMAIL: Vol. 1, 195. 

8 On the role of fear in early exchanges in Atlantic Africa, see Green (2006). 

8 For example, at around this time, in 1499, Alvaro de Caminha, the captain of Sao Tomé, 
described his achievements to Manoel I as including the discovery of “many new rivers, 
in which there are many slaves and [there is] much ivory” — “descobryndo muitos Ryos 
Novos, em os quaes ha muitos escravos e muito marfim”: MMAI: Vol. 1, 167. 

83 MMAIL: Vol. 1, 712 —“muytos christaos estates mercadores q tracta co aquelles Negros”. 
See also Mark (1985: 17). 

84 MMAIL: Vol. 1, 717. 
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the sixteenth century, thus these settlements probably began well before 
the year 1500. 

The initial establishment of these settlements had depended on multiple 
factors. From the African perspective, the political changes and growing 
instability prompted by ecological fragility and Atlantic trade prompted 
rulers in Upper Guinea to seek new sources of support. However, this 
decision was shaped also by the long-standing tradition in the region, 
which we saw in Chapter 1, in which diaspora traders were well known 
and accepted in the region. Thus proximate environmental and political 
causes were necessary conditions for the first seeds of mixed communities 
in Western Africa, but they alone were not sufficient; without the pre- 
ceding cultural and economic histories tied to the Mandinka expansion, 
the authorities of the Casamance and Sao Domingos regions might have 
opted for a very different course of action. 

From the European side, meanwhile, the development of these mixed 
communities grew out of the perceived need for slaves to feed growth 
in both the wider Mediterranean economy and, as we shall see in the 
next chapter, the local Caboverdean one. Not only were African slaves an 
important source of labour in underpopulated Portugal, as we have seen, 
but they also increased Portugal’s commercial links with other parts of 
southern Europe. The establishment of the Casa dos Escravos and of an 
Almoxarife dos Escravos in Lisbon in 1486, which showed the increasing 
importance of slaving to Portugal, centralised a trade which had hitherto 
been confined to the Algarve.*’ Large numbers of these slaves were re- 
exported from Portugal to different cities in Spain, enhancing Portugal’s 
economic strength in the region.*¢ If this growth was supported by the 
slave trade, few saw any need to question the moral basis of this new 
expansion. Why after all should we expect Portuguese mariners to have 
valued the lives of Africans whom they seized or bought for slaves when 
they did not appear to give much value to their own lives? The vast mor- 
tality of these early voyages shows that had they done so, they would not 
have embarked from the Mediterranean port of Lagos in the first place. 


CHANGING POLITICAL AND TRADING RELATIONSHIPS 
IN WESTERN AFRICA, CIRCA I490-I 510 


The advent of these commercial settlements on the West African coast 


in the 1490s was symptomatic of wider changes in Western Africa in 


83 Vogt (1973a: 2-4). 
8° An excellent study involving data on this trade to Valencia is Blumenthal (2009). 
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which the accent of Atlantic engagement switched from Senegambia to 
Upper Guinea. Although the Atlantic slave trade continued to be strong 
in Senegambia for a while yet, as the sixteenth century developed the 
focus there would switch away from slaving to trade in commodities 
such as hides, ivory and wax sold to English and French traders. Such 
trade does not, however, appear to have involved much residence on the 
part of Europeans in Atlantic trading settlements of the coast. Creolised 
communities living in mainland Africa came to be connected to the slave 
trade, which increasingly was conducted south of the Gambia from Upper 
Guinean ports on the Casamance, $40 Domingos and Grande Rivers. 

By 1500, the extent of the slave trade was significant. Duarte Pacheco 
Pereira, writing in 1505, gave estimates for the whole region from the 
Senegal River to Sierra Leone of 3,500 slaves exported annually.*7 He 
described a flourishing trade on the River Senegal, in Cajor, among the 
Sereer, in Casamance and on the Rio Grande.** His figures have been 
criticised by Ivana Elbl as obviously exaggerated.*? But this view depends 
on the idea that the account books kept by royal officials were accurate. 
Because they did not allow for cheating and contraband, this is a prob- 
lematic assumption.°° Indeed, we know that around this time, as early as 
1505, there were accusations of contraband by the slave traders of Sao 
Tomé, and so it is a reasonable assumption that such practices had already 
taken hold in Western Africa. Given the greater longevity of the trade 
in this region, it is possible that this practice had indeed been borrowed 
from Western Africa by traders in So Tomé.** In fact, Pereira’s figures are 
broadly in keeping with other estimates of the time.°* Certainly, Cocolf, 
Jalonké, Sape and Sereer slaves began to be recorded in Europe from 1497 
onwards with relative frequency, which confirms his remarks regarding the 
increasing sourcing of African slaves from areas south of Senegambia.” 


87 MMAIL: Vol. 1, 658. 

5 Tbid., Vol. 1, 630-48. 

9 Elbl (1997: 68). 

° See Newson (2006: 157) on the unreliability of early slave export figures from Africa and 
the connection of this to contraband. 

MMAI: Vol. 1, 206 — “os rendeyros e tratadores que ora som da Ilha de Sathomé, no g[u] 
ardam c6é muta parte os taxas ordenadas do que devé mddar dar por peca”. The practice 
was widespread enough for the crown to ban all slaves being taken from Kongo other 
than in the royal ships in 1519 (ibid., Vol. 1., 429). 

Elbl herself cites two of these estimates, one by Cha’ Masser that at least 2,000 slaves 
arrived annually in Portugal in the 1500s, and the other of the port inspector Bernardo 
Segura of 1516 that the total slave-trading potential is 6,750 in 1517 (MMAI: Vol.1, 
379) — see Elbl (1997: 35). 

°3 Cortes (1964: 293, 306, 338, 347, 363, 383, 428, 432, 433, 4445 457). 
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Changes in social organisation may be better indicators of the impact 
of the slave trade than the game of guestimating export figures. We have 
already seen something of this in this chapter with the rise of the Pullo and 
the growing independence of Kaabu from Mali, both related in part to the 
onset of Atlantic trade. The evidence is that these processes accelerated at 
the end of the fifteenth and the start of the sixteenth centuries, reinforc- 
ing the picture of how the birth of the Atlantic trade was a necessary 
but not sufficient condition of political fragmentation and civil strife. 

The clearest example of this is among the Jolof. Although there still 
appears to have been a united Jolof political unit in the late fifteenth 
century that included the provinces of Jolof, Cajor, Waalo, Bawol and 
Siin, it was unravelling. The Sereer polity of Saluum was founded around 
1500 from a constellation of Gelwaar/Sereer chieftaincies which previ- 
ously had been preyed on by the Jolof cavalry for slaves.°* The indepen- 
dence of the Sereer derived from their strengthened military capacity, 
a result of their new ability to procure horses in the trade for slaves. 
Meanwhile, the Jolof empire fragmented into its constituent kingdoms 
following uprisings on the coast and the rise of Pullo power in Fouta 
Toro circa 1510.95 The weakness brought about by competing power 
interests bolstered by the Atlantic trade had precipitated a decisive shift 
in political organisation in Senegambia. Kingdoms like Cajor and Siin 
had new access to horses and could free themselves from the old Jolof 
heartland. 

The effects of this on the Jolof are expressed through the evidence that 
the vast majority of slaves in early America were Jolof, most likely war 
captives procured through attacks from Cajor and the Sereer.** The first 
major slave revolt on Hispaniola, which took place in December 1521, 
was undertaken by slaves who were mostly Jolof.°7 The Jolof quickly 
gained a reputation for being “arrogant, disobedient, agitators and incor- 
rigible, responsible for uprisings among the [B]lacks and for the deaths of 
some Christians”; in 1532 a law was passed decreeing that Jolofs should 
no longer be taken to America.°* 


\o 


+ Curtin (1975: 10); Boulégue (1987a: 17). 

5 Boulégue (1987a: 160). 

96 That there were regular slave raids from Cajor in this era is shown by Geraldini (1977: 
79), who recounts in 1519 that while in Cajor the king had “occasion of making ... 
certain expeditions [i.e. raids]”: “ocasién de hacer ... ciertas expediciones”. 

97 Saco (1879: Vol. 1, 131); Deive (1989: 33). 

98 Saco (1879: Vol. 1, 158): — “soberbios, inobedientes, revolvedores, incorregibles y autores 

de los alzamientos de negros y de las muertes de algunos cristianos”. However, the 

evidence from Tables I.1 and I.2 proves that this law was routinely ignored. 
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That these changes in the balance of political power were connected 
to the rise of the Atlantic world is accepted by historians.°? The Jolof 
themselves recognised this all too well. Awareness that the Atlantic trade 
had precipitated the growing weakness of Jolof power may have been 
manifested in sporadic hostility directed at Portuguese ships, particularly 
around the Cape Verde peninsula. Portuguese ships bound for India in 
1505 were refused water there and instead sailed on to Cajor, where they 
were supplied.*°° Two years later, fifteen sailors aboard Vasco Gomez 
d’Abreu’s fleet bound for India were seized, again in this region, and were 
only ransomed with difficulty; and yet again, the fleet was well received 
in Cajor.*** Clearly, the Damel of Cajor saw the Portuguese as vital, and 
indeed he had an ambassador at the Portuguese court in Lisbon in 1515, 
but perhaps those loyal to the traditional seat of Jolof power resented the 
Portuguese disruption, their alliance with Cajor, and their recent support 
for Bumi Jeléen as well. 

Political changes were not limited to the unravelling of Jolof’s concen- 
trated power. South of the Gambia River, they also included the indepen- 
dence of the federation of Kaabu from Mali. The association of Kaabu’s 
rise with Atlantic trade is apparent in both oral and written histories. 
By 1500 Kaabu was a political force, referred to by Pacheco Pereira as 
a powerful kingdom.'®} Historians see Kaabu’s independence from Mali 
towards the end of the fifteenth century as connected to an increasing 
autonomy derived from the growing commodity and slave trade with the 
Atlantic, and perhaps also with the need for greater self-reliance which 
followed the Pullo migrations of the 1470s and 1480s.'* 

Thus the political instability and reorientations which developed from 
the 1460s to the 1480s continued at the end of the fifteenth and begin- 
ning of the sixteenth centuries. With some kingdoms, such as Jolof, this 
precipitated fragmentation, and yet with others, such as Kaabu, there was 
rather political consolidation. Moreover, just as the political effects var- 
ied, so did the nature of the slaving economy. In Senegambia most slaves 
appear to have been captured through war, as the evidence we looked 
at earlier in this chapter from Cadamosto made clear. As we also saw 
earlier, Geraldini witnessed the Damel of Cajor embarking on a military 


9 This is the general argument of Boulégue (19874). See also Fage (1980: 302). 

roo Castanheda (1979: Vol. 1, 211). 

ror Thid., Vol. 1, 308-9. 

72 On the ambassador in Lisbon, see MMAI: Vol. 15, 29. 

103 See C. Lopes (1999: 77-8); for the passage from Pereira, see MMAII: Vol. 1, 642. 

to4 Havik (2004b: 21); Barry (1998: 20-2). See also Rodney (1970: 12); Curtin (1975: 8). 
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campaign in 1519, and though this was clearly a regular occurrence, 
these Jolof derided the peoples of Guinea (i.e., south of the Gambia) who 
lived “without the least security, since there brothers and relatives ... sell 
one another to traders from far distant lands”.‘°> This suggests that raids 
between neighbouring villages, perhaps related through kinship, were not 
unknown south of the Gambia. Whereas in Senegambia wars between 
large groups were the major source of slaves, in Upper Guinea slaves were 
already being procured through intra-lineage and village raids of the sort 
which came to be much more widespread in later generations.‘ 

What emerges from this complex pattern is that effects of the new 
Atlantic trade were not uniform and depended on pre-existing social and 
political configurations. On the social level, as we have seen, the very pos- 
sibility of mixed Atlantic trading communities depended on the willing- 
ness of Upper Guinean elites to welcome and make some accommodations 
with members of trading diasporas as they had learnt to do previously 
with the Mandinka. On the political level, meanwhile, the nature of polit- 
ical organisation and how centralised power was structured in a given 
area was particularly important.” In previously centralised regions such 
as that of the Jolof, the tendency was towards fragmentation, with existing 
political structures unable to control their representatives, who had new 
access to sources of military strength such as cavalry, in far-flung periph- 
eries. In broadly decentralised regions, however, such as those in Upper 
Guinea, the smaller political units meant that rulers could retain control, 
but that in order to do so they needed to make alliances with the new- 
comers. It was the combination of both pre-existing cultural and political 
factors which thus facilitated the settlement of Europeans in these areas 
and allowed the first steps to be taken towards Atlantic Creole communi- 
ties on the African mainland. Meanwhile, the new configurations allowed 
for the rise of new centralised states like Kaabu in areas where these had 
not been so strong previously; the new patterns as a whole were embed- 
ded through the intensification of cycles of violent disorder precipitated 
by the labour demands of the new Atlantic economy. 

When we try to imagine what the atmosphere of such a distant time 
and place was like, the historical record is not our friend. First-hand 


tes Geraldini (1977: 135): “sin seguridad alguna, ya que alli los hermanos y consangui- 
neos ... venden a mercaderes de remotisimas naciones a sus proprios hermanos y 
consanguineos”. 

6 Baum (1999); Hawthorne (2003). 

te7 On the relationship of the slave trade to centralised and decentralised societies, see 
Hawthorne (2001) and M. Klein (2001). 
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accounts of actual arrivals and exchanges or dialogues on the Western 
African coast are few. However, there may be aides to help us imagine 
some of these exchanges. With the colonisation of the Caribbean island 
of Hispaniola in the 1490s, connections rapidly sprang up between 
Western Africa and the Caribbean (cf. Chapter 6), and the atmosphere 
of exchanges among the Spanish in Hispaniola may convey something 
of what was then going on in Western Africa. When Las Casas arrived in 
Hispaniola for the first time, in 1499, he wrote: 


We cast our anchors in the port of Santo Domingo, and before any man 
among us had jumped ashore some of the residents here came down 
to the beach, and some of those on the ship who had been here before 
asked those who they recognized in a loud voice ... “What news? What 
news is there in the land?”, to which the others answered, “Good, good, 
there is much gold, a grain of so many pounds was found, and there 
is war with the Indians which means that there will be many slaves”. 
There was much happiness and rejoicing among those on the ship when 
they heard the news.*°* 


Turning from the Caribbean to Western Africa, we know from casual 
accounts that there was a constant back and forth of ships along the 
coast. Diogo Gomes came upon two ships trading among the Sereer when 
he arrived in the Saluum in 1462, and Amerigo Vespucci came upon 
another two when he reached the Cape Verde peninsula in 1501.'°? Also, 
of course, these sightings of sails would have led to exchanges of news 
among the sailors. With a slaving culture as embedded as it was, and with 
the wars between Sereer, Jolof and Pullo that had developed partly as a 
consequence of this, it is not too ahistorical to imagine that exchanges 
similar to this one observed by Las Casas may have taken place, where 
slavers rejoiced at the wars of African peoples and the prospect of the 
captives which would be sold to them as a result. 


78 Las Casas (1966b: Vol. 63, 178) — “echamos anclas en este puerto de Sancto Domingo, 
antes que hombre de nosotros saltase en tierra, llegaéronse a la playa algunos de los 
aqui vecinos, y los de la nao, algunos que habian estado aca, preguntando a los que 
cognoscian, 4 voz alta ...” Qué nuevas, qué nuevas hay en la tierra?” , responda, “buenas, 
buenas, que hay mucho oro, que se cogié un grano de tantas libras, y que hay guerra con 
los indios porque habra hartos esclavos, etc.” De las cuales nuevas hobo en la nao harta 
alegria y regocijo”. 

te9 On Vespucci, see Formisano (1992: 19). On Gomes, see MMAII: Vol. 1, 202. 


The Settlement of Cabo Verde and Early Signs 
of Creolisation in Western Africa 


In his account of the settlements on the Casamance and Sd0 Domingos 
Rivers discussed in the previous chapter, Valentim Fernandes stated that 
the main trading partners of these settlements were Caboverdeans.' Here 
we get a glimpse of how, as we shall see in this chapter, the settlement of 
Cabo Verde from the 1460s onwards was a key factor in both the devel- 
opment of Creole communities in Western Africa and in the emergence of 
the trade networks of the early African Atlantic. 

The ten large islands and numerous islets of Cabo Verde were ini- 
tially settled by European sailors in the 1460s. In the sixteenth century 
there were two main inhabited islands, Santiago and Fogo. The archipel- 
ago offered a base for Europeans trading in Africa and swiftly became 
connected to the African coast, so that both islands and the coast were 
integrated into a single geopolitical zone. Economically, neither can be 
studied alone in this early period.* Thus while recognising the priority 
of pre-existing African factors in shaping Atlantic exchanges in Upper 
Guinea, we must also accept the integration of Cabo Verde into the pic- 
ture. This is particularly important for the understanding of the devel- 
opment of Creole communities; the Creole culture which emerged in 
Western Africa was one that spanned both the islands and the coast and 
did so because of the heavy interconnections between the two zones. 

This chapter explores the first settlement of Cabo Verde. Although 
traditional historiography has tended to emphasise settlement and 


* MMAII: Vol. 1, 717. 
> A point made by Torrao (1991: 237). 
3 Horta (2000: ror); Mark (2002: 14). 
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colonisation, by looking in detail at economic data I show how dependent 
the settlement on Cabo Verde was on slave labour and thus how crucial 
slavery was to this very early colonial settlement. Slaves were essential 
to the labour provided on plantations, which provided the cotton that 
Cabo Verde grew to weave the cloths that were used for exchange on the 
African coast. They were also needed for labour in the construction of 
a colonial outpost which had to be built from scratch in these desolate 
islands. In this chapter, this analysis is linked to the relationships which 
Caboverdeans began to develop in Upper Guinea in the late fifteenth 
century and to the new emphasis on slaving which this required there. 

This process turns out to be central not only to the emergence of 
the first Atlantic slave trade to Europe which we saw in the last chap- 
ter, but also to the emergence of a Creole culture. By the late fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries, the earliest signs of a Caboverdean Creole 
language emerged. This was still a pidgin language of communication, 
not yet a fully fledged vernacular. However, as Caboverdeans travelled 
to and from West Africa for trade, they took both this mixed language 
and the mixed cultural forms that were developing on the islands with 
them. Thus as we see in this chapter, the islands developed a key role 
in the emergence of an Atlantic Creole society in Western Africa in the 
early sixteenth century, thereby offering an early indication of just how 
far the processes of creolisation and slavery would be connected in the 
Atlantic world. 

Yet at the same time, as we saw in the last chapter, this role was only 
made possible by the pre-existing commercial and cultural configurations 
of Upper Guinea, which determined which areas of the African main- 
land were open to this process. Thus the most important new aspect of 
the argument I put forward here is that the development of creolisation 
across Western Africa was made possible through a combination of inter- 
nal and external factors, and not by the subordination of the internal to 
the external as an earlier historiography once suggested. It was because 
of a fusion of local West African factors and wider, more global ones that 
the Creole world born in Cabo Verde could be transferred to the African 
mainland. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF CABO VERDE AND EARLY TRADE 
WITH THE WEST AFRICAN COAST 


When the first Portuguese ships reached the Senegal River in the mid- 
14408, the islands of Cabo Verde had not even been spied by European 
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mariners. However, around 1460 Cabo Verde was settled by Genoese and 
Portuguese sailors.‘ Simultaneously way-stations to more distant points 
of the Atlantic and Indian Oceans and bases from which to trade with 
the nearby African coast, without these islands the subsequent history 
of Western Africa would have been very different. The intensification of 
the slave trade in Senegambia and Upper Guinea in the late fifteenth cen- 
tury was partly facilitated by the settlement of the islands and the more 
frequent exchanges which this settlement facilitated. Thus to understand 
how Creole society here evolved with Atlantic trade, we must also under- 
stand how Caboverdean society evolved and was interconnected to the 
African mainland. This is particularly important given the meaning I 
ascribe to creolisation in this book, with the latest research demonstrat- 
ing that the Kriolu language itself developed on Cabo Verde before being 
transferred to Upper Guinea.’ 

One of the first Europeans to set foot on Cabo Verde was Diogo 
Gomes. He described a verdant scene: “There were many fish there. On 
land we found many strange birds and rivers of fresh water ... There 
were many ducks there. There was also a large quantity of figs ... there 
are large numbers of these trees. And we also saw much pasture there”.° 
Yet such pastoral scenes were not to last. The sixteenth century saw over- 
exploitation of the islands’ delicate ecosystem and their desertification. 
From the moment the process of colonisation began, this outpost of the 
nascent Portuguese empire was set on a collision course with nature and 
history. 

Cabo Verde was permanently occupied by the Portuguese in 1462 
with the founding of the settlement of Ribeira Grande, the first European 
city built in the tropics.? The principal focus was to settle the islands, 
but this was not easy. In 1466, trading privileges had to be given by the 
Portuguese crown to residents of Ribeira Grande to encourage settlement, 
thereby instituting a mechanism for population which was later copied 


+ There is a tedious literature relating to the discovery of the islands and who was the “first” 
to set foot on them. Caboverdean historians have challenged the view that the islands 
were unknown before the Portuguese “discovery” of them. A useful summary of this 
literature is Green (2007b: 5-7). 

5 Jacobs (2009: 320 n.1 and 352 n.51; idem., 2010). 

§ MMAIL: Vol. 1, 203 - “Havia ali grande pescaria. Em terra, porém, achamos muitas aves 
estranhas e rios de agua doce ... Havia ai muitos patos. Também era grande a fartura de 
figos ... destas drvores ha grande numero. E ali também vimos farta pastagem”. 

7 AG, Vol. 11, 32: Carta de Privilégios dos Moradores da Ilha de Santiago, June 12, 1466: 
“como averia quatro anos que elle comecara povorar a sua ilha de Santiago...”; see also 
J. Barreto (1938: 65). 
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on S40 Tomé.* This had some effect. Three years later the capitanias or 
captaincies of Ribeira Grande and Alcatraz were founded on Santiago, 
and the Portuguese crown made the first contract of trade for the Guinea 
coast with Fernao Gomes.’ Thus one can say that the first administrative 
and human settlement of the islands took roughly ten years, from their 
“discovery” in 1460 to an effective level of settlement and their adminis- 
trative organisation in 1469. These ten years must have involved intense 
maritime trade because the majority of the materials used to build houses 
in Ribeira Grande were imported from Portugal: lime, floor, roof and 
wall tiles, calc for mortar and plaster, limestone for door and window 
frames, columns, arches and rib-vaults, marble for tombstones, and wood 
for construction.*° 

One should not underestimate the psychological importance of this 
process of settlement, for what went on in Cabo Verde was very differ- 
ent from events in the other Atlantic archipelagos already settled by the 
Portuguese, the Azores and Madeira. Whereas these other islands had 
familiar geographical and climatic conditions, the “island Sahel” of Cabo 
Verde belonged to a different register.t It may not have been the heat 
itself which was so alien — the summers of the Iberian plains were every 
bit as hot as the conditions in the African Atlantic — but rather the arid- 
ity. The desolation of this desert necklace of islands cast adrift in the 
Atlantic was discouraging to Europeans, and the Portuguese were unable 
to settle the islands alone. Many Catalans and especially Genoese joined 
the Portuguese among the Europeans who lived there.'* One of the first 
two captains of the island, Antoni di Noli, credited with having discov- 
ered them by the Portuguese crown, was Genoese. Indeed the Genoese, 


8 AG, Vol. 11, 32: Carta de Priviliégios dos Moradores da Ilha de Santiago, 12 June 1466. 

For Sao Tomé, see MMAI, Vol. 1, 50-1 (a decree of 1485); for the letter of privileges in 

ibid., Vols. 1, 183 and Vol. 4, 21 for 1500. 

For the dates of the capitanias, see J. Barreto (1938: 67). Gomes’s contract dated from 

November 1469 (for more details, see M. Silva 1970: Vol. 25, no. 97, 27); Gomes had 

previously been the receiver of all slaves and goods from Guinea since 1456 — Vogt 

(1973a: 2), Ballong-wen-Menuda (1993: Vol. 1, 47 n.8). 

t0 Richter (2009: 156) and also in personal communication. This process thus prefigured 

the export of large amounts of construction materials to Elmina for the construction of 

the Portuguese fort there in 1482; following the Elmina expedition, similar shipments of 

such materials followed to Kongo. 

On the different ecological conditions of the Atlantic islands, see Crosby (1986: 72-3) 

and Henriques (2000: 31). The phrase “island Sahel” is Correia e Silva’s — see the title 

of Correia e Silva (1996). For a discussion of how this different register affected the 

psychologies of the colonists, see Green (2006). 

= T. Hall (1992: Vol. 2, 599) is good on the Genoese links. See also Bentley Duncan 
(1972: 19). 
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operating under the aegis of powerful merchants such as Bartolomeu 
Marchionni, dominated the early supply of slaves from Senegambia 
to Lisbon and Cabo Verde." Thus from the very start, control of the 
islands and the operation of the slave trade from mainland Africa were 
connected. 

Once a process of efficient settlement had begun by 1470, attention 
turned to integrating Cabo Verde into the economy of the new trading 
zones which had already opened up on the African coast. Here, the royal 
privileges granted in 1466 were fundamental. The Portuguese crown 
allowed the islanders to trade anywhere between the Senegal River and 
Sierra Leone, but the area beyond Sierra Leone was granted in exclu- 
sivity to Ferndo Gomes in his 1469 contract. The Portuguese crown 
also stipulated that only goods and crops from the Caboverdean islands 
themselves could be used in trade to the African coast. Very rapidly the 
islanders settled on horse-breeding and the cultivation of cotton, selling 
horses and weaving cloths known as panos di terra, which were used as 
items of exchange on the coast where good-quality cloths were a valued 
commodity and a sign of prestige.'* Both strategies in the formation of 
this early Atlantic commercial circuit were continuities from the exist- 
ing trans-Saharan trade, in which horses and the trade in cloths through 
Morocco had been important for many years (cf. Chapters 1 and 2). Thus 
the first development of the Caboverdean economy involved continuities 
with the old long-distance trading economy of Western Africa, just as the 
first Portuguese exchanges in Arguim, Cajor and Siin had done. 

There was however a hiatus in the early formation of Caboverdean 
society, with a Spanish attempt to seize the islands in the mid-1470s. 
The late 1470s saw the Spanish trying to encroach on Portugal’s African 
trade at every point between the Cape Verde peninsula and the Gold 
Coast, but these tensions were resolved by the 1479 Treaty of Alcagovas 
and thereafter Cabo Verde’s integration into the geopolitical and cultural 
space of Western Africa was secured.*s The trade of the islands had been 
sufficient for the first almoxarife — or administrator of state property — to 
be established in 1471, and an accountant followed the Alcagovas treaty 


"3 Mendes (2007: 342-51). 

™ On cotton see E. Lopes (1944: 52); J. Barreto (1938: 70); on horse-breeding, see Brooks 
(1993b: 127), and on the importance of horses in general, see T. Hall (1992). Law (1980: 
53) suggests that the value of horses in the slave trade declined because a horse-breeding 
system was established in the Senegambia and Upper Guinea regions. However, perhaps 
more likely is that the value declined as the demand for slaves increased in the sixteenth 
century. 

ts Rumeu de Armas (1956: 103); Castillian attacks on Cabo Verde ran from 1475-77. 
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in 1480.*° This suggests that the development of both horse-breeding and 
cotton plantations took place throughout the late 1460s and the 1470s 
and was sufficient for the trade with the coast to be profitable by 1480. 
The cotton plantations required slaves to labour in the fields and in cot- 
ton processing, and thus a significant trade in slaves with the coast must 
also have been under way by the early 1470s at the latest. The importance 
of slaving to early society may be underlined by the fact that the phrase 
“largo do pelourinho” (“Pillory Square”) also means “marketplace” 
today in the Kriolu of Santiago Island, which shows how slave sales and 
markets were seen as synonymous from very early in the colony.'7 

Thus very quickly Cabo Verde was integrated into the picture of slave 
trading which we saw in the previous chapter for Senegambia. This illus- 
trates why the early history of Western Africa may provide clues as to the 
origins of various aspects of the subsequent Atlantic and African Atlantic 
worlds. By 1471, the year in which Portuguese mariners first reached the 
Gold Coast, the economic space of Western Africa had become more or less 
integrated. Clearly the processes by which that space was formed affected 
how Portuguese sailors then developed exchanges on the Gold Coast, in 
Benin, Kongo and elsewhere in the Atlantic and Indian Oceans."* 

Cabo Verde’s economy was very rapidly seen as a prize. By as early 
as 1469, two Sevillian traders, Joham and Pero de Lugo, were trading 
cudbear (a lichen) from Cabo Verde to Portugal.'? Ships from Madeira 
were being provisioned by people in Cabo Verde and sent to trade in 
Upper Guinea by 1472, whence slaves were most likely despatched to 
work on Madeira’s sugar plantations.*° These years saw a boom in the 
sugar industry on Madeira. Whereas circa 1450 the island did not con- 
sume more than one-third of its wheat production, by 1479 Madeira had 
become an importer of wheat, largely because land which previously had 
been used to cultivate wheat now held sugar plantations and vineyards.** 
Although this sugar boom was not entirely dependent on slave labour, the 
availability of African slaves played a part.** 


6 Z. Cohen (2007: 72). 

7 Richter (2009: 69). 

*8 One could compare Cabo Verde’s swift integration to subsequent events in Sao Tomé. 
This island only developed its first sugar plantations after 1486, and yet by 1499 it was 
pivotal to the Portuguese trade linking Benin and Elmina — see Ballong-wen-Menuda 
(1993: Vol. 1, 161-3, 330-4). 

9 HGCV: CD, Vol. 1, 23. 

20 Tbid., Vol. 1, 25 — a document of February 8, 1472. 

2 Godinho (1981: Vol. 4, 233-5). 

22 Mendes (2007: 356) shows that slavery was not the only aspect of this development on 
Madeira. 
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The profitability of this early trade between Cabo Verde and the 
African coast is underlined by the number of illegal traders. In 1474 the 
crown passed a law concerning the illegal trade of inhabitants of Cabo 
Verde in “Guinea”.*} Yet with Cabo Verde so distant from Portugal, the 
crown was impotent. The authorities on the island of Santiago mentioned 
the illegal trade again in 1481, and individuals were accused in both 1484 
and 1490 of trading illegally from Santiago to Sierra Leone for gold, 
slaves and ivory.** Meanwhile, the French traveller Eustache de la Fosse 
found a further two ships at the Cape Verde peninsula in 1479.75 Thus a 
generation after the first European ships arrived at the Senegal River in 
1445, European trade operating through Cabo Verde was a fixture of the 
commercial pattern of life in Western Africa, stretching from Senegambia 
south to Sierra Leone. 

We have already seen in the previous chapter that the development 
of this new Atlantic commercial space in Senegambia had contributed 
to a cycle of violent disorder. The increasing insecurity was naturally 
also related to how Caboverdeans integrated into the framework. It is 
no coincidence that the earliest specific reference of the peoples with 
whom Caboverdeans traded, from 1484, points to the “river Gambia 
in the straits of Banhuine [Bainunk]”.*° This fact may be related to the 
Pullo migrations. The Gambia was a Mandinka-dominated area, and 
thus the Bainunk referred to here were almost certainly the Mandinka- 
influenced Kassanké with whom the Pullo fought during their migra- 
tions (cf. Chapter 2). Very likely, this openness of the Kassanké to trade 
with the Caboverdeans in the 1480s was related to a need to create new 
alliances in the new circumstances. Here, we see concrete evidence to sup- 
port the argument made in the last chapter, that the Pullo migrations led 
to peoples in Upper Guinea turning to Atlantic traders in order to make 
alliances: The nearest Atlantic traders were of course Caboverdeans, and 
it was people from these islands who were in the best position to take 
advantage of this new situation as it developed.*’ 


23 AG, Vol. 2: 487-9. 

+4 Torrao (1991: 245-6). 

25 MMAII: Vol. 1, 468. 

26 Albuquerque/Santos (1993: 380); this document refers to a journey up the Gambia in 
1483-4, mentioning the “rrio de Guambia no estreito de Banhuine...”. 

»7 Cf. Brooks (1993b: 199), who cites Almada’s assertion that the Pullo ravaged every 
Mandinka community they passed on the north bank of the Gambia, and says that 
the implications of the migration remain to be assessed. One of them may have been 
this increased commerce south of the Gambia with the Caboverdean and Portuguese 
traders. 
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When Caboverdeans entered into the economy in force, the accent 
of regional trade in Upper Guinea shifted towards slaving and away 
from the commodity trade in goods such as kola and salt, which hitherto 
had predominated. For what Caboverdeans needed above all else was 
labour to forge their new economy. They demanded slaves. As we saw in 
Chapter 1, although oral histories do suggest that Kaabunké raided for 
slaves in areas of Upper Guinea in the pre-Atlantic era, Rodney made a 
strong argument that slavery cannot have existed as an institution here 
prior to the arrival of the Europeans, because it was not mentioned by 
any of the early Portuguese sources which otherwise noted the practices 
of African societies in some detail.** In an interesting gloss on this point, 
Trevor Hall later noted that some of these early accounts did, how- 
ever, cite the existence of slavery as an institution in Islamic societies of 
Senegambia, but not among non-Islamic societies farther south along the 
coast.*? To this one could add evidence from West-Central Africa, where 
again early Portuguese reports from Kongo note the existence of slavery. 
These details thus support Rodney’s argument here and suggest that the 
emphasis on slaving which emerged with the connections to Cabo Verde 
represented a change in the practices of Upper Guinea. 

One wonders if this emphasis of the new Caboverdean trade dis- 
turbed the lineage heads who were involved. They were probably more 
concerned with shoring up the security of their lineages than worrying 
about the individuals who were sold as slaves. Yet we should not pass 
over the role of ritual and belief here. Many people in Senegambia and 
Upper Guinea believed that their spirits would return home on their 
deaths even if they were sold into slavery.’° Lineage heads shared this 
belief. Probably they thought that by sacrificing some of their number 
or capturing members of rival lineages, they were strengthening their 
lineage in return for a sacrifice which, for the individual and the lineage 
concerned, would not be permanent. Human beings throughout history 
have shown an extraordinary facility in choosing moral positions that 
justify their behaviour; for the lineage heads, this could have constituted 
a moral discourse which legitimised the practices that evolved as the 
slaving economy and consequent cycles of insecurity expanded with the 


28 Rodney (1966: 433-4). 

22 'T. Hall (1992: Vol. 1, 74 n.48). 

3° Brooks (1993b: 262). Hawthorne (zorob: Chapter 6) notes how “the spirits of both the 
good and the evil, most all thought from the seventeenth through the nineteenth centu- 
ries, continued to live on earth, affecting the living on a daily basis”. The lives of the dead 
and the living are still believed to intersect today — see Green (2001: 227-8). 
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development of trans-Atlantic trade and the consolidation of the links 
with Cabo Verde. 


THE MIXED SOCIETY IN CABO VERDE AND THE 
FIRST SIGNS OF CREOLISATION 


In the previous chapter, we saw how the first development of mixed 
Atlantic communities in Upper Guinea began as a consequence of these 
African-European exchanges. It became clear that preceding African cul- 
tural and political configurations were essential in this process. However 
the formation of mixed Atlantic communities required both African and 
European partners, and the European partners came from Cabo Verde. 
By the 1490s, when the first seeds of mixed European-African commu- 
nities had emerged in Casamance, they had already had thirty years to 
develop as Cabo Verde was colonised. 

It was in this period that the first signs of creolisation developed on the 
islands, something which the Caboverdeans took with them as they plied 
to and from the settlements in West Africa for slaves. Proximity short- 
ened the length of trading journeys and enabled Caboverdeans to carry 
them out more frequently than could mariners from Portugal, accelerat- 
ing exchanges between Africans and others. The origins of this emerging 
mixed society in Cabo Verde are therefore very important to understand- 
ing the nature of early creolisation in the Atlantic world. As we shall 
see here, these origins were fundamentally connected to the processes of 
slavery and institutional violence which were constitutive of the histori- 
cal condition of Creole societies in the Atlantic. 

The cultural world of Cabo Verde in these early years was mixed. Not 
only were Europeans a mixture of Aragonese, Genoese and Portuguese, 
but there were also of course a large number of Africans from diverse ori- 
gins. As the necessity of slave labour increased to build this new society 
and consolidate its trading links in the last years of the fifteenth century, 
the first traces of the Kriolu language developed, initially as a pidgin to 
ease communication between the African and European architects of this 
new society.’ With this mixed language went a certain mixture of cul- 
tures, and by r5or1 there were accusations that people from Cabo Verde 
were travelling to the African coast to sell fake charms in imitation of 


3t Lang (2006); Jacobs (2009: 352 n.1). This argument follows from the large number of 
Wolof words in Santiago Creole and the fact that Wolof slaves only predominated in the 
trade to the islands in the fifteenth century. 
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those adopted locally, which indicates how ideas travelled from Africa to 
Cabo Verde and affected the ideas of both Africans and Europeans who 
lived there. 

This Atlantic cultural and linguistic framework was still very new. It 
went with other changes which were equally irreversible. Most apparent 
of these were the mixed-race children who were born of the sexual rela- 
tions between male masters and female slaves. This population was an 
inevitable consequence of the colonial condition of Cabo Verde; on the 
practical, physical level, this was due to the absence of European women 
on the islands, and on the ideological level it was due to the belief in 
fifteenth-century Iberia that, as Blumenthal has shown, “it was a master’s 
prerogative to have sex with his slave women ... an enslaved woman’s 
body was at the complete disposal of her master”.>> Naturally, there were 
important correlations for both gender relationships and the status of the 
new mixed-race class. 

In the Salazar era there used to be a tendency among some historians of 
Cabo Verde to romanticise the early exchanges of Africans and Europeans 
on the islands. In an influential book on the island of Santiago, the esteemed 
historian Ilidio do Amaral wrote of how the island’s Creoles were “born 
of the harmonious fusion of the White with black slaves” (sic, including 
capitalisation).*+ However, the notion that the skewed power relations 
of male European slavers and their female African slaves could possibly 
have led to a harmonious fusion is difficult to sustain.35 The evidence of 
Blumenthal and the work of scholars such as Thomas Burnard on Jamaica 
and James Sweet on Brazil make the relationship between slavery and sex- 
ual exploitation in the Atlantic world abundantly obvious.» It is difficult to 
see how Cabo Verde could have been any different, and thus the emergence 
of this first mixed society was predicated on violence, just as the primary 
creolisation of Upper Guinea had been in the pre-Atlantic era. 

Part of the consolidation and codification of this violence emerged 
through the administrative structure which developed on the islands. 
R.I. Moore has suggested that the expansion of the administrative class 
in the medieval period was related to the development of structures of 


32 HGCV: CD, Vol. 1, 123. 

33 Blumenthal (2009: 87-8). 

34 Amaral (1964: 19): “nascido da fusao harmoniosa do Branco com os escravos negros”. 

35 The sexual exploitation by European colonists of their female African slaves in the early 
Caboverdean colony is cited also by T. Hall (1992: Vol. 1, 294-5); this is of course not to 
stigmatise the society that followed, but rather to place it in a broader context. 

3 Burnard (2004); Sweet (2003). 
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persecution in European societies.37 In Cabo Verde administrative struc- 
tures developed very rapidly, coinciding with the initial violence which 
characterised both the slave trade on which the islands were founded and 
the sexual exploitation of female slaves. The consolidation of settlement 
in Santiago through the 1470s helped in the settlement of the nearby 
island of Fogo; the first church was built there in 1480.3* The accounts of 
the 1490s imply growing efficiency.’ By 1495 there was a sufficient slave 
population on Santiago for a church to be built for the Black African con- 
fraternity, Nossa Senhora do Rosdrio.*° By 1500 there would be a public 
jail in Ribeira Grande with an employed jailer.+! 

This administrative consolidation related to the new slave trade. This 
was the real economic motor of the region; violence and conditions of 
inequality were fundamentally connected to creolisation in the Atlantic 
from the beginning.** Integrating into a new administrative structure, and 
developing a legal consciousness regarding it, has been seen by Bennett as 
an indicator of Creole identity in the Atlantic world.4? On Cabo Verde, 
administrative control was a precondition for establishing the institu- 
tional framework of slavery within which creolisation developed. The 
historical conditions of the development of a Creole community on the 
islands were thus inseparable from these developments, just as the volu- 
minous sources of the voyages of slaving ships used to build the Trans- 
Atlantic Slave Trade Database also testify to the fundamental relationship 
that linked bureaucracy and slavery. Thus administration of the islands’ 
slave population and of the profits of its labour reflected the institution- 
alisation of violence and its connection to the process of creolisation in 
the Atlantic world.4+ 


37 Moore (1987). 

38 Cerrone (1983: 14). 

39 See the accounts of the Almoxarife of Cabo Verde, Afonso Annes do Campo, of 1491-3, 
producing for the crown 1,914,050 from the sale of slaves (AHP, Vol. 1, 95), and the 
accounts of Pisival Machado of monies received in Cabo Verde owing to the king (AHP, 
Vol. 5, 240). 

4° Richter (2009: 132). The church was built from 1495 through to the 1510s (ibid., 250). 
It is today the best-preserved church in Cidade Velha, the modern name for the old city 
of Ribeira Grande. 

4" HGCV: CD, Vol. L, 123-4, 13 1-2, 139. 

# §. Hall (2010: 29) emphasises the place of the condition of inequality in understanding 
Atlantic creolisation. 

#3 See Bennett (2003: 2-3). 

44 Of course I draw here on Michel Foucault’s well-known work on the history of institu- 
tions of violence. Historians dependent on the records of such institutions cannot them- 
selves escape a relationship with this violence even as they seek to understand it. 
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Thus as with the genesis of the cultural world of Upper Guinea in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the Creole society which began 
to emerge in Cabo Verde in the last decades of the fifteenth century was 
characterised by violence and flexibility. The violence of the imposition 
of the new society emerges casually and on many levels. It is apparent 
of course in the fact of slavery and also from the first recorded account 
that we have of African grumetes in Cabo Verde, dating from 1463.45 
According to a letter of Afonso V of December 18 of that year, some gru- 
metes had rebelled against their shipmasters when arriving at Cabo Verde 
and had fled ashore after killing some of them.*° These were probably the 
very first escaped slaves on Cabo Verde. 

Yet among this violence there was also fluidity and accommodation. 
The adoption of elements of African languages within the early pidgin 
which developed on the islands and of some African ritual practices show 
that the violence of Atlantic slavery was tempered by elements of reciproc- 
ity. Even sexual relationships were complex and not always characterised 
by violence, especially on the African coast. Cadamosto’s “acceptance” 
of a “beautiful girl” of twelve or thirteen offered by the Damel of Cajor 
may not meet modern standards of gender relations, but nor was it nec- 
essarily a case of sex through the imposition of the Venetian’s will.47 This 
was indeed a general pattern in West Africa. Farther south, in Elmina, 
the Frenchman Eustache de la Fosse pretended a prudish outrage when 
a young girl asked him if he wanted to choque-choque.** According to 
Valentim Fernandes, whites were offered women to sleep with among the 
Mandinka of Gambia and Casamance, “and this from friendship and not 
by force”.4? As we have seen, on Cabo Verde, where master-slave hierar- 
chies characterised relationships in a way that they did not in Africa, sex- 
ual relations were probably more coercive. However, these three pieces of 
evidence should warn us against assuming that it was always so, or that 
the violence which characterised some aspects of this world characterised 
all of them. 

In Cabo Verde at the end of the fifteenth century, two human experi- 
ments coalesced: the birth of the Atlantic slave trade and the first stirrings 
of an Atlantic Creole society. These factors gave this locale an unusual 


45 Grumetes were servants/attendants of Caboverdean and Portuguese traders in Upper 
Guinea. 

46 Albuquerque/Santos (1993: 136). 

47 For Cadamosto’s account of this, see MMAII: Vol. 1, 322. 

48 Tbid., Vol. 1, 472. 

49 Ibid., Vol. 1, 702 - “por boa amizade, e na por forca”. 
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importance as the Atlantic world was born. The islands’ strategic value 
was recognised swiftly. When the Treaty of Tordesillas was drawn up in 
1494 to delineate the “dominions” of Portugal and Spain, Cabo Verde 
became the reference point for the line of demarcation.’° These isolated 
volcanic slabs represented the westernmost extremity of the known 
world. When Columbus developed his rationale for a voyage to the West, 
he noted that the last unknown space of the sea was between the “far east 
and the said islands of Cabo Verde”.5' However, the islands represented 
not only the last physical outpost of the Old World; they were also the 
first step towards the social realities of the New. 


THE PLACE OF SLAVERY IN EARLY SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
CABOVERDEAN SOCIETY 


In order to understand just how closely the expansion of Atlantic slav- 
ery and the development of creolisation were connected, it helps to look 
further at the intensification of Cabo Verde’s slave economy in the early 
sixteenth century. For if this was the era when mixed societies in Western 
Africa were just beginning to develop on both Cabo Verde and in Upper 
Guinea, it also saw the expansion of this economy and of the connections 
which it required across the region. 

That slavery was the lynchpin of the Caboverdean economy was 
widely known. After Columbus visited the islands on his third voyage to 
the New World in 1497, he wrote in 1498 to the Spanish monarchs, the 
Reyes Catolicos Ferdinand and Isabela, that “in these past days when I 
went to Cabo Verde, where the people have a great trade in slaves and are 
always sending ships to obtain them and receiving them in the port, I saw 
that even the cheapest slaves in the worst condition were being sold for 
8,000 maravedis”.5* However, by the 1490s the Caboverdean economy 
appeared to have diversified substantially. Affonso Annes do Campo, 
almoxarife of Cabo Verde, recorded receiving taxes between 1491 and 
1493 paid in slaves, ivory, rice, millet, cotton, biscuit brought from 
Portugal, horses and pepper.*> Similar records for 1498 reveal taxes paid 
in horses, gelded goats, cotton, goat and ox hides, and slaves.5+ Writing in 


5° This point is made by Ameal (1966: 105). 

5* Las Casas (1966b: Vol. 62, 56) — “entre el fin oriental y las dichas islas de Cabo Verde”. 

5+ Thid., Vol. 63, 323 — “estos dias que fui d las islas de Cabo Verde, de donde la gente dellos 
tienen gran trato en los esclavos, y de continuo envian navios 4 los recatar, y estan a la 
puerta, yo vi que por el mds ruin demandaban 8.000 maravedis” . 

53 AHP, Vol. 1, 95. 

54 Thid., Vol. 5, 240. 
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1505, Pacheco Pereira described how Cabo Verde exported goatskins and 
cowhides to Portugal and how cotton was cultivated both on Santiago 
and the other islands.55 The desire to diversify economic production was 
underlined by attempts to grow sugar by the end of the fifteenth century, 
although the aridity made this industry impractical.*° 

The taxes due to the Caboverdean almoxarifes were paid by 
Caboverdean ships that traded in Guinea. These tax records thus imply 
a diversity of production. However, on closer analysis we can see that 
many of these productions required a servile population in Cabo Verde, 
for instance in the harvesting of cotton and sugar and the butchering 
of goats and oxen for hides. Thus by the end of the 1490s the hierar- 
chies required for the social organisation of a slave society were in place 
on the islands to ensure the regular payment of taxes. That this social 
organisation depended on reliable ties with African polities is shown by 
the fact that these slaves were fed in part by the millet and rice brought 
over from the mainland, part of which was paid in taxes to the state 
treasury.” Thus, of the fourteen ships officially logged as returning from 
Upper Guinea to Cabo Verde in 1514, ten brought millet or rice; the fol- 
lowing year eleven out of sixteen did so; and by 1528 all the fourteen 
ships returned with millet and seven of them also brought rice.** By the 
early sixteenth century, this role of Western Africa in the provisioning of 
the new Atlantic economies was increasing rapidly; by 1504, ships plying 
between Elmina and Lisbon apparently stopped in the region of Upper 
Guinea to provision with rice, while by 1514 at the latest slave ships ply- 
ing from Sao Tomé to Portugal also stopped in the Senegambian region 
for provisions to feed their slaves.5° 

Already, therefore, the Caboverdean — and wider African-Atlantic — 
economy was extracting surplus produce from African agricultural units 
and using it to feed its slave-oriented production and export system. This 
may have been a continuity of existing practices feeding the trans-Saharan 
trade, in which caravans also required provisions; there is some evidence 
of the transference of foodstuffs and culinary skills from sub-Saharan 
Africa to the north.® Yet this Atlantic extension created new pressures 


55 MMAIL: Vol. 1, 637. 

56 Schwartz (1985: 12-3). 

57 This very early reference to taxes in rice confirms Fields-Black’s (2009) argument on the 
longevity of rice growing in Upper Guinea. 

38 Torrao (1991: 265-7). 

59 On ships from Elmina, see Mark/Horta (2011: 140); on the Sao Tomé trade, see MMAI: 
Vol. 4, 76. 

6° See Seck (forthcoming, 2012), who holds that couscous was a grain originating in sub- 
Saharan Africa. 
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on local production systems. This extra demand for food supplies may 
have been influential in accelerating processes of change in production 
techniques in Upper Guinea and the labour systems used for cultivation; 
we know that the arrival of the Portuguese was connected with new tools 
used in cultivation.*' Moreover, this system did not only lead to changes 
in agricultural organisation; it also created a direct link between extract- 
ing both “surplus” produce and “surplus” labour from Africa and the 
development in Atlantic islands of a productive system based on slavery. 

In this light, it emerges that the socio-economic impact of the devel- 
opment of the slave mode of production in Cabo Verde stretched well 
beyond the islands themselves. The consequence of the new system was 
that these African productive surpluses requisitioned for the Caboverdean 
economy were essentially lost to Africa in exchange for non-productive 
items of consumption, display, and military apparel, and were transferred 
instead to the economic systems being built by Europeans in the Atlantic. 
As this economic system grew, it required the development of the trans- 
Atlantic slave trade in the sixteenth century, and the nature of this depen- 
dence on surplus African production accelerated through the demands of 
provisioning ships for the Middle Passage (cf. Chapter 7). This is of the 
first importance in understanding the economic trajectories of African 
and European societies in the early modern period. Over thirty years ago, 
the historian Jan de Vries argued influentially that one of the keys to the 
broader growth of the European economy that prefigured industrialisa- 
tion, in the period between circat65o0 and 1750, was that agricultural- 
ists increased output substantially without this increase being wiped out 
by population growth.® In England, for example, increased output and 
a stable population ensured low grain prices and the diversification of 
the non-agricultural sector. Although De Vries’s argument overplayed 
internal factors in growth at the expense of understating the influence 
of imperial systems of economic (and, indeed, agricultural) exploitation, 
his work made a strong argument that this process of successfully har- 
nessing the fruits of enhanced agricultural production was one of the 
catalysts of the Industrial Revolution.** But in Africa, although there 
were indeed increased outputs, much of the surplus represented by the 
increase was lost to the local economy and could never be re-invested 
there. Though the same dynamic did not pertain everywhere on the con- 
tinent, this may prove to be an important consideration when trying to 


6 Hawthorne (2003: 43-8). 

6 Vries (1976: 47). 

6 Tbid., 76-82. 

64 For a strong counter-argument to this perspective, see Inikori (2002). 
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answer the question posed by Inikori and raised in the Introduction as 
to why the discrepancy between African and European economic outputs 
had become so marked by the dawn of the colonial era in the late nine- 
teenth century. 

Thus although there clearly were other factors in the decline of produc- 
tion and manufacturing diversity, such as the rise in wars and consequent 
instability in harvests, this factor is obviously significant in understand- 
ing the evolution of production in Atlantic Africa in the early modern 
period.®> Moreover, it is important to emphasise that the growth of the 
Atlantic economy in the sixteenth century would have been impossible 
without the appropriation of these surpluses from productive systems in 
Africa. By the seventeenth century, the centrality of securing provisions 
for slaves was apparent to all those involved in this aspect of the Atlantic 
economy. In 1643 Dutch officials in Luanda, Angola, were forced to cur- 
tail slaving voyages to Calabar because of the lack of provisions to feed 
the slaves.°° Moreover, it was the consistent absence of sufficient provi- 
sions for the slaves and the Dutch colonists there which was one of the 
main causes for the failure of the Dutch to retain the colony, leading to 
its recapture by Portuguese from Brazil in 1648.°7 Without these agricul- 
tural surpluses, it was simply not possible to feed slaves sufficiently on 
the Atlantic crossing, or, in the local Caboverdean context, those on the 
arid islands of the archipelago. Thus without the use of these surpluses, it 
would have been impossible for the European colonies in the New World 
to grow. 

The transfer of these labour and production surpluses was therefore 
key to the construction of Caboverdean society in these years and to the 
development of the social hierarchies which permitted a diversified econ- 
omy. For although diversification of sorts is implied through the different 
productive occupations of Cabo Verde, in the raising of wild cattle for 
hides and the cultivation of cotton and sugar, it was impossible without 
slavery. Statistical and personal records show that the new economic and 
social systems were underpinned in their entirety by slavery. When on 
October 24, 1512, the residents of Ribeira Grande on Santiago protested 


6s On these other factors in an Angolan context, see for instance Parreira (1990: 26-7). 

66 Jadin (1975: Vol. 1, 428). 

67 See the repeated complaints in the documents published by Jadin; ibid., Vol. 1, 323, 3905 
Vol. 2, 644, 883, 1077. Similarly, accounts of slave voyages note both their purchasing 
of provisions from coastal peoples in Africa and that they frequently had to cut short 
slaving expeditions due to shortages of provisions — see the account of a trip to Calabar 
in the 1640s in Anguiano (1950: 180). 
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about a new decree that all slaves had to be brought directly from the 
coast of Guinea to Lisbon, not via Cabo Verde, they emphasised that 
“the said island [Santiago] does not have any other merchandise or trade 
except for the bringing of slaves, because cotton is only a merchandise 
which is offered to the merchants who come from [Lisbon]”.°* According 
to the petitioners, the new decree would have a devastating effect: “It is 
very damaging to the said island and is ruining everything. And it will 
also affect many other merchants and squires, knights and even poor 
noblemen who earn their livings through [the trade]”.% 

This petition emphasises the place of slaving in the islands’ economy. 
Cotton, the petitioners said, was only used to sell to merchants from 
Lisbon — the “other merchants and squires” — who used it to buy slaves in 
Africa. Its economic importance derived from the slave trade. That was 
all the trade that there was, and so profitable was it that the accounts of 
the almoxarife of the Guinea trade for the years 1510-13 showed that, 
after Elmina, the African locale from which the Portuguese crown derived 
the greatest profit was Cabo Verde. The Cabo Verde contract was sold for 
3,130,999 reis, as opposed to 1,616,000 for Sierra Leone, 1,363,500 for 
the Gambia River and 1,212,000 for the “rivers of Guinea” (present-day 
Casamance and Guinea-Bissau).”° When we consider this information, the 
central place of slaving in the Caboverdean economy is overwhelming.’ 

Indeed, the Portuguese crown itself was well aware of this reality, and 
the authorities emphasised that slaving should be the main business of the 
Caboverdean traders. In February 1517, Manoel I protested that residents 
of Santiago were going to Sierra Leone to procure “ivory, wax, iron and 
other forbidden goods”.”* He ordered that they should not go to Sierra 
Leone, but to the areas where they were permitted to go (the Senegambian 
and Upper Guinean locales to the north), where they should only “trade 
for slaves for their service and work”.”3 In other words, it was royal policy 
to limit the trade of the Caboverdean islanders in goods such as wax and 


68 MMAIL: Vol. 2, 54 —“Por que da dita Ilha né teé outras mercadurias que trazer soomente 
espravos, porque o algodao no hé mercadoria que faga soomente pero os mercadores que 
vaom da dicta cidade [de Lisboa]”. For the decree see ibid., Vol. 2, 5 1-2. 

69 Ibid. — “é muito danoso a dita ilha e lancga em tudo a perder. E ainda a outros muitos 
mercadores e outros muitos escudeiros, cavaleiros e ainda fidalgos pobres que nela se 
remedeiam a sustem sua vida”. 

7° AHP, Vol. 2, 440-1. 

7: 'T. Hall (1992: Vol. 1, 288) emphasises the importance of slaves to the early Caboverdean 
economy. 

77 MMAII: Vol. 2, 139 — “marfym, cera, ferro e outras mercadorias defesas”. 

73 Thid., Vol. 2, 143 - “onde nam resgataram senam escravos pera seu servico e trabalho”. 
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ivory. Slaving was heartily encouraged.’”* This was emphasised six years 
later, when the factors of the Casa de Mina in Lisbon complained to the 
council of Santiago that they were sending too much ivory and that they 
should concentrate on procuring slaves instead, as many as possible.’ 
Thus there is no question that the economic motor which accompanied 
the rise of the first signs of Caboverdean creolisation examined in the pre- 
vious section was the slave economy, and that this was widely accepted. 
This was, moreover, a widespread Portuguese royal policy in Africa. When 
in 1526 Joao III of Portugal insisted that all slaves sent from Kongo to Sao 
Tomé (and thence Elmina or Portugal) were to be carried in official boats, 
these boats refused to carry any exports other than slaves from Kongo in 
spite of the protests of the Manikongo Afonso I.’ 

In Cabo Verde, the result of the profitability derived from slaving and 
the transfer of these labour and productive surpluses from Africa was 
that the local economy expanded, and in the first decade of the sixteenth 
century all the Caboverdean islands were colonised. By the end of the fif- 
teenth century, Fogo was well settled by residents of Santiago and their 
slaves in order to cultivate cotton.”” By 1499 the population was suffi- 
cient for Spanish ships to restock there en route to the Indies.’* In the first 
decade of the sixteenth century, colonists irradiated out from Santiago to 
most of the other islands. By 1504 there were cattle herds on the island of 
Maio, and by 1505, also on Boavista.”? In 1509 even remote Brava was 
colonised, with the New Christian Francisco de Afonseca given a licence 
to cultivate cotton there.*° Just how new this process of colonisation was 
is revealed by the fact that just twelve years before, when Columbus vis- 
ited in 1497, it was clear that Brava had not even been fully explored; he 
was told that it was thought there might well be islands beyond it to the 
west, whereas in fact there is just an empty and desolate sea all the way 
from Brava to America.** 

Thus expanding economic requirements allowed Caboverdean 
society to grow and consolidate the new social structures which under- 
pinned it. An economy which could produce cotton and breed horses, 


74 Z. Cohen (1994: 350). 

75 MMAII: Vol. 2, 185: “fareis por tyrardes dos Ryos este ano todas as pecas que 
poderdes”. 

76 Hilton (1985: 57); MMAI: Vol. 1, 484. 

77 Ribeiro (1954: 94). 

78 Las Casas (1966b: Vol. 63, 453) — this was the voyage of Diego de Lepe. 

77 MMAII: Vol. 2, 11, 15. 

8° HGCV: CD, Vol. 1, 183-5. 

8t Las Casas (1966b: Vol. 63, 225). 
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to be exchanged for slaves, ivory and food in Western Africa, was one 
which required cheap labour and a hierarchical system of production. 
This development of an economy based on slave labour in Cabo Verde 
required new systems of social organisation which, like the shift to a new 
pattern of economic organisation, were predicated on violence. As we 
have seen in this chapter, this violence was codified and legitimated by 
a rapidly expanding administrative structure, which developed further 
in the early sixteenth century with the establishment of new almoxarife 
posts in Alcatrazes in 1501 and on the island of Fogo in 1506.** 

Yet in spite of the crown’s intentions, royal authority on the islands was 
partial at best. Papers were stolen from the council [caémara] of Ribeira 
Grande, and as early as 1512 escapees from justice had only to flee to 
the hills of Santiago to find sanctuary.*> The failure of the crown to con- 
trol the hills of Santiago was symptomatic of wider trends. Metropolitan 
Portugal could not control social developments in the African Atlantic, 
and this was a world which Caboverdeans and Africans would build them- 
selves.*+ Although the new social order had been founded on violence, 
alliances had to be formed. In Cabo Verde incentives had to be offered 
such as the freeing of slaves — alforria — in the wills of their owners, which 
encouraged good behaviour and thereby increased productivity.*> Indeed, 
by the 1520s residents of Cabo Verde saw the alforria as an important 
aspect of their society, and they objected to those who did not respect it. 
When a freed slave called Rodrigo Lopez was smuggled onto a ship and 
sailed to Hispaniola in 1526 to be sold, it provoked outrage in Ribeira 
Grande.** The importance of such practices were testament to the sort 
of accommodation which always formed a subtext to relations between 
masters and slaves in the Atlantic world, an accommodation which went 
with the flexibility also associated with creolisation. Thus had the institu- 
tional violence of slavery and the flexibility associated with creolisation 
developed together in Cabo Verde by the early sixteenth century. 


8 On the jail, see HGCV: CD, Vol. I, 123-4, 13 1-2, 139. On the almoxarifes in Alcatrazes 
(which moved to Praia in 1515) and Fogo, see Z. Cohen (2007: 77-8). 

83 On stolen papers, see MMAITI: Vol. 2, 38. On escapees to the hills of Santiago, see HGCV: 
CD, Vol. 1, 215. 

84 T. Hall (1992: Vol. 2, 424-32). 

8; On how the freeing of slaves underpinned master-slave relationships on Cabo Verde, see 
the will of Catarina Fernandes of 1632 at IAN/TT, Jesuitas, Cartorio, Maco 37, doc. 18, 
fols. 2v, 4r. 

8° AGI, Justicia 11, no. 4, fol. ror. Lopez was freed by his master Ruy Lopez, the royal 
accountant in Cabo Verde, but then sold by Ruy Lopez’s nephew. 
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The testimony in this case of Rodrigo Lopez shows that the freed Black 
population was important in Cabo Verde by the 1520s. Not only did the 
case cause murmurings on Santiago, but numerous witnesses described 
how Lopez was recognised as free in Cabo Verde and indeed had moved 
between the islands of Fogo and Santiago.*” Lopez was part of a com- 
munity of growing importance, members of which were used as crews 
on ships plying to and from the West African coast. By 1546 their size 
and strength was such that a group of them wrote to the crown to ask 
for permission to apply for official posts.** Interestingly, this process also 
occurred on the island of S40 Tomé, farther south in the African Atlantic, 
where the religious brotherhood of the Irmandade da Nossa Senhora do 
Rosario de Homens Pretos was established in 1526 by former slaves.*? 
Yet although the presence of an active free Black population developed 
through the institution of the alforria was testament to the negotiations 
inherent in the emergence of creolisation within the system of Atlantic 
slavery, there was also a way in which it gave moral legitimacy to the 
entire structure; it rewarded pliant and co-operative slaves with the even- 
tual possibility of freedom and thereby ensured the success of the institu- 
tions which oppressed them. 

This emerges in the way in which the procurement of slaves became an 
activity in which everyone on Cabo Verde, senhores and even their slaves, 
had a stake. Ships from Cabo Verde carried slaves themselves as agents 
of masters who had been sent to procure more slaves.°° This indicates 
that the slave class on Santiago was itself stratified, with some slaves 
entering into the confidence of the senbores and being trusted with com- 
mercial expeditions in Upper Guinea. This practice imitated the use of 
African slaves in contemporary Portugal, where urban slaves were fre- 
quently sent on commercial errands by their masters, and also the way 
in which Portuguese resident in Kongo and Angola later used their own 
slaves — the pombeiros — as agents for them in the markets of the hinter- 
land. Instead of a generalised senhores/escravos opposition, there were 
gradations in both classes, which are testament to a more complex pro- 
cess of social formation than traditional narratives of Atlantic slave soci- 
eties have usually allowed.?! 


87 Thid. 

88 Saunders (1982a: 11); IAN/TT, Corpo Cronlégico, Mago I, Vol. 78, No. 17 

89 Personal communication from Gerhard Seibert, Centro de Estudos Africanos, ISCTE, 
Lisbon. 

9° Torrao (1991: 268). 

»* This consideration also challenges Torrao’s hypothesis here (ibid.) that the presence of 
these slaves is indicative of a commercial interest in the process of slaving, as otherwise 
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It is worth hypothesising as to what qualities allowed these slaves to be 
trusted. Almost certainly, these must have been the individuals who were 
the most willing to adapt to the Portuguese culture of the slave-masters 
and accept their place within the hierarchy. Otherwise, the senhores 
would not have trusted them with important missions. Therefore these 
slaves had probably adopted the Catholic religion, at least outwardly, 
and learnt enough Portuguese — or the Kriolu which, as we have seen, 
was already being developed by this time — to communicate freely with 
their senhores. The corollary was that there were strong incentives to 
accept the system of slavery for new arrivals and to adapt to the emergent 
Creole society. The fact that new arrivals saw trusted slaves being granted 
a degree of freedom meant that there was every incentive for them to 
adapt.» The institution of slavery — both through how slaves were pro- 
cured in Upper Guinea and how they were socialised on Cabo Verde - 
therefore encouraged the acceleration of the creolising process. The new 
language was used as a means of communication, and adoption of mixed 
cultural and ritual forms became a means of social advancement. 


LANGADOS AND THE FORGING OF MIXED COMMUNITIES 
ON THE UPPER GUINEA COAST 


In order for the growing coincidence of slavery and a very early form of 
creolisation to move beyond the islands of Cabo Verde, agents of transfer- 
ence were required. Although as we have seen there had been exchanges 
between the islands and West Africa since at least the 1470s, exchanges 
which had grown ever more intensive as the need for slaves expanded in 
Cabo Verde, it was not until Caboverdeans settled permanently among 
the peoples of Upper Guinea that the emerging mixed society and lan- 
guage on the archipelago began to find a home on the African mainland. 
These settlers were known as lancados by the Portuguese, from lancar, 
meaning to throw: here were people who had literally “thrown them- 
selves into” African society and “out” of the European orbit. 

By the early 1500s the Portuguese crown had no control over the 
large number of Caboverdeans settling on the African coast. In the 15 10s 


there was nothing to stop them escaping. Equally as likely is that their privileged status 
within the slave corps was more attractive than returning to a society in which they had 
been deprived of the opportunities and reciprocities of kin relations as a result of being 
sold as a slave, and in which it would have been much harder for them to achieve a com- 
parable position of privilege. 

»* Tam grateful for this point to Antonio Leao Correia e Silva, Vice-Reitor of the Universidade 
de Cabo Verde. 
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Manoel I attempted to demonstrate control by issuing a spate of royal 
decrees. Following up his decree of 15 12 ordering that all slaves be taken 
directly from Upper Guinea to Lisbon, in 1514 he ordered that no one 
should go and live among the Africans in Guinea and that no iron should 
be taken from Cabo Verde for trade in Africa.®3 Yet this prevented nei- 
ther these prohibited trades nor the settlement of lancados on the African 
coast. In December 1517 he ordered that the property of all lan¢ados 
should be confiscated, and the following month issued a law prohibit- 
ing any ships sailing direct from Santiago, Cabo Verde, to Upper Guinea 
because of the damage to the royal treasury.°* In March 1518 he wrote to 
the inhabitants of Ribeira Grande, accusing them of ruining royal trade 
to Africa. 

This legislative activity occurred in the wider context of the Portuguese 
crown’s desire to regulate West African trade in these years. In 1509 a 
new rubric, or Regimento, for the running of the Casa de India and Casa 
de Mina was published, whereas 1512-13 saw new ordinances and laws 
published concerning the whole Guinea trade, including lists of prohibited 
trade goods and the prohibition of all private commercial transactions.°° 
Like his predecessor Joao II, Manoel I clearly recognised the importance 
of the African trade and wished to regulate it as much as possible. In this 
light the prohibitions on lancado activity gain a richer complexion. Yet 
prohibition cannot occur if there is nothing to prohibit, and the slew of 
royal legislation from the 1510s reveals both how widespread lanc¢ado 
activity was and that the crown could not control it. 

This royal legislation on lancados was not proactive but rather reac- 
tive. By the first decade of the sixteenth century there were active com- 
munities of lancados dating from at least the 1490s, as we have seen. The 
attempted prohibition of these /an¢ado settlements was therefore fifteen 
or twenty years behind the times. The same goes for another prohibition 
attempted by Manoel I in the 1510s, on the Caboverdean trade in iron, 
which was also at least fifteen or twenty years old by the time that the 
Portuguese crown tried to stop it. The very first recorded instance of a 
lancado, concerning one Gongallo de Paiva, dates from 1499 and accuses 
him of using iron to buy slaves in the “rivers of Guinea”. Paiva not only 
used iron to trade, he also brought some escaped murderers from the hills 


93 MMAII: Vol. 2, 89, 72. 

94 Ibid., Vol. 2, 143, 144. 

°5 Ibid., Vol. 2, 149. On this legislation against the lancados, see J. Barreto (1938: 75), 
Boxer (1963: 9), and M. Silva (1970). 
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of Santiago Island so that they could live in the “land of the Mandinkas”; 
these fugitive lancados also brought iron with them to buy slaves.°7 

This document is very informative about African-European relation- 
ships and the first mixed communities which were beginning to emerge 
by 1500. The implication would be that this expedition had been to the 
Casamance region, because this was the part of the “rivers of Guinea” 
with the strongest Mandinka influence. We know that other lancados 
in this period settled with the Kassanké, as Mendes has located evi- 
dence that a grumete did so in 1503 in Bugendo, the main Kassanké 
port for Atlantic trade.°* Pacheco Pereira describes an intensive trade in 
these years, and this would be consistent with sufficient acculturation 
of Africans and Europeans to one another to permit small numbers of 
Europeans to live among the Kassanké.»” 

The trading culture which had developed in Casamance after two 
centuries of acculturation to the diaspora trading merchants of the 
Mandinka must have influenced the areas in which the lan¢ados sought 
to settle. As we have seen, this culture was very influential in the region. 
In his collation of eyewitness accounts, Valentim Fernandes noted how 
the Mandinka “trade a lot of merchandise ... they trade their goods a 
long way into the hinterland and much more so than any other group 
of that land”.‘°° Later he observed that the people in the Sao Domingos 
region were “very disposed and given to trading in markets and they go 
to many different places where markets are held and in the same way oth- 
ers come to this place to their markets from other places”; the markets 
were held every eight days, and people came from as far as twenty leagues 
(one hundred kilometres) away, seven to eight thousand at a time.' 

Fernandes’s account, as we have seen, refers to customs and events from 
at least the 1490s, and so very likely this trading disposition described 
here far predates the arrival of the European mariners. The effect of this 


97 MMAII: Vol. 2, 3 — “A nés diseram ora que hiiu Gomeallo de Paiva, cavaleiro, armara 
o anno passado de IRix, da Ilha de Cabo Verde pero [hir] aos Rios de Guiné hiia sua 
caravella, em a quall elle passara ¢erta soma de ferros que Id resgatou aos negros... 
e que bem assy pasara na dita caravella certos christdéos omiziados que andavam na Serra 
pera terra de Mandinka, os quaaes outrosy comsiguo levaram muyta soma de ferro e a 
resgataram aos negros”. 

98 Albuquerque/Santos (1993: Vol. 2, 314). 

99 MMAII: Vol. 1, 645. 

roo MMAII: Vol. 1, 705 — “tracté muyta mercadoria...tracta suas mercadorias muy loge 
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ror Thid., Vol. 1, 718 — “muy disposta e muyta dada pera tractar em feyras e vam pera muy- 
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lugares”. 
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long-standing Mandinka influence in the Upper Guinea region prior to 
the mid-fifteenth century had been to create a sort of “multi-culturalism” 
in which the arrival of one new caste — in this case the lancados — could 
be accommodated. Thus this pattern in turn shaped the locales in which 
communities connected to Cabo Verde, sharing rituals and practices and 
speaking the emergent (and still pidginised) Kriolu, emerged over the 
course of the sixteenth century. 

The African role in the trade with Cabo Verde went much deeper than 
simply in helping to shape /an¢ado settlement patterns. The importance of 
iron in trade by the end of the fifteenth century also shows how the existing 
requirements of African societies helped to shape the early Atlantic trade. 
Iron was probably being traded to Upper Guinea by 1490 if not earlier, 
because a royal provision barring the trade of iron was passed in 1497.'* 
The prohibition from trading iron was routinely ignored. Recorded cases 
of people flouting the rule can be found for both 1499 and 1514, and 
these were certainly very numerous from 1510 onwards.*°3 

The African desire to acquire iron in Atlantic exchanges has often been 
ascribed to the use of iron in making weaponry.'~ It has indeed long been 
recognised that in the rivers of Guinea this was the key commodity which 
African peoples wanted to buy in the sixteenth century in exchange for 
slaves.'°’ Iron was used for the making of weaponry for the conflicts 
which produced slaves for export and to defend lineages from predatory 
attacks motivated by the Atlantic trade. Yet it also enabled the creation 
of new and more efficient agricultural implements which could enhance 
production. Research by Hawthorne has shown that the advent of iron- 
edged tools among smaller decentralised groups in Upper Guinea only 
came with the Portuguese, and that this coincided among some groups in 
the region with a boom in high-yielding crops such as rice.'°° Although as 
we have seen in Chapter 1 some small quantities of iron were procured 
before from Mandinka smiths, the Atlantic trade offered a decisive new 
opportunity. High-yielding crops could help create a stronger and larger 
population to face down the new threats brought on by Atlantic trade. 

By accepting Caboverdean lancados, peoples of Upper Guinea were 
thus extending both their possible trading networks to procure iron as 


ro2 Torrao (1991: 244). 
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well as the traditions regarding diaspora traders which had grown up 
under Mandinka hegemony. This influenced not only the success of these 
trading networks, but also the way in which the mixed culture which 
had developed in Cabo Verde with the advent of a slave economy could 
extend itself into Africa. Although this process was still young, by the sec- 
ond decade of the sixteenth century it had already laid down roots which 
became very important. 

Thus although the combination of institutionalised violence and 
accommodation shaped the first stages of creolisation in Cabo Verde, an 
analogous preceding history in Upper Guinea shaped the areas in which 
the emergent Creole culture of Cabo Verde was able to develop in West 
Africa. These historical processes led to the development of a shared cul- 
tural zone across the region and also to influences far beyond. For, as we 
will see in the next chapter, from the Atlantic side a key group shaping 
the development of these communities were the Iberian New Christians, 
who had wide-ranging connections to America and Europe. Meanwhile, 
Alida Metcalf has argued that /ancado status as insiders and outsiders in 
West Africa, as well as the strategies they adopted in order to integrate, 
were soon borrowed by other “go-betweens” in Brazil, paving the way 
for the colonisation process there.'°” Thus in this way, the plural identities 
which had such a long history in West Africa became important not only 
to the development of creolised communities there, but in the use of such 
strategies elsewhere in the new Atlantic world. 


107 Metcalf (2005: 58-9). 
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The New Christian Diaspora in Cabo Verde 
and the Rise of a Creole Culture in Western Africa 


The last forty years have seen a significant body of work done on the 
New Christian diaspora in the Iberian Atlantic world. It has become 
clear that the New Christians were perhaps the key mercantile commu- 
nity linking the trading economies of Africa, America and Europe in the 
early Atlantic era to circa 1640. Their networks in the Low Countries 
helped to integrate the trade of Atlantic sugar for Northern European 
textiles and Baltic wheat exchanged between Iberia and Flanders. The 
early establishment of a community in Antwerp and the opening of a 
Sephardic Jewish community in Amsterdam in 1596 opened the way for 
Dutch trade and influence in the Caribbean and Brazil. The links with 
New Christian families in Portugal and Spain encouraged the spread of 
New Christian communities throughout the New World.* Scholars still 
dispute the place of this diaspora in the overall emergence of Atlantic 
trade, but there is no question that it was significant.’ In this work, the 
picture of the New Christian diaspora in West Africa has only recently 
come to the fore.* Yet as we shall see in this chapter and the next, this 
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diaspora was extremely important in the early period in Western Africa, 
at the very same time as the first signs of an Atlantic Creole community 
were emerging there. 

Caboverdeans themselves are well aware of this strand of their early 
history. A second wave of Sephardic migration from Morocco in the 
nineteenth century has contributed to a sense of the significance of this 
first wave for the islands’ cultural identity.’ A researcher looking for resi- 
dues of this often finds gratifying results. During a chance discussion in 
2003 at a bar in Praia, the national capital, all three of my interlocutors 
claimed Jewish ancestry, and one of them had the surname Ben-Simon; 
at another bar, the landlady said her surname was Levi; and as I was 
shown by Janudrio Nascimento, then president of the Caboverdean-Israel 
Friendship Society, headstones with Hebrew inscriptions can be found in 
the main cemetery at Praia and in the highlands of Santiago island in the 
back yards of small farmsteads. 

Such connections run deep. This chapter collates previously unused 
archival and published sources to offer the first detailed overview of the 
formation of the New Christian diaspora in Western Africa in the 1520s 
and 1530s. The arrival of New Christians in increasing numbers in the 
years after 1500 accelerated the processes which we have seen emerg- 
ing in the previous chapters. As the pre-eminent Atlantic traders of the 
region, New Christians facilitated not only the Atlantic opening of Upper 
Guinea, but an atmosphere in which exchanges developed: diaspora 
traders have often been intermediaries in the cultural exchanges which 
accompany creolisation.® This chapter’s main goal is both to discuss this 
new evidence and to show how the New Christian diaspora contributed 
to the emergence of a Creole society in Western Africa. Yet although 
the evidence shows that the New Christian presence was important in 
this process, it does not show that this presence was alone sufficient. As 
Chapters 1 and 2 have shown, early Atlantic Creole society in Western 
Africa was shaped by the region’s pre-existing commercial and cultural 
patterns and the plural identities which these patterns encouraged. Thus 
the plural identities which New Christians developed in the sixteenth 
century, and which, I argue here, were important in nascent patterns of 
modernisation, did not represent a new departure in Western Africa, but 
rather a continuity. 


5 On the second wave, see Correia (1998). 
° Trajano Filho (2003: 15). We saw this also in Chapter 1 relating to the diasporas of 
Mandinka and North African traders in West Africa. 
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To talk of modernity in this early period is to raise some important 
issues. Here, following the well-known work of Arjun Appadurai, Serge 
Gruzinski, Ulf Hannerz and many others, I see issues of mobility and 
flows - of people, resources and ideas — as central to how what we might 
call “modernity” began to be constituted.’ Clearly, as has also been widely 
recognised, it is the increasing speed of these flows and exchanges which 
distinguishes the current manifestation of such global interconnectedness 
from that of the period examined here.* My argument in this chapter 
and the one that follows, however, is that the beginnings of this process 
of global flows, and associated changes in identity and cultural forms, 
can be seen in the emergence of an Atlantic Creole culture in Western 
Africa in the sixteenth century; this was of course not the only location 
where this process occurred in this period, but the evidence presented 
here shows that it was, undeniably, an important one. 

I also argue in this chapter that, where this early proto-modernity is 
concerned, other aspects are very important beyond those of increasing 
flows and global interconnectedness. The chapter provides evidence for 
changes in conceptualisation that accompanied experiences in Western 
Africa and promoted a new mathematised and spatialised worldview; I 
further argue that these were all related to the processes of ideological, 
linguistic and psychological abstraction which accompanied modernisa- 
tion in Iberia and the early Atlantic world. Also significant to these first 
stirrings of modernity, as we saw in Chapter 3, was the refinement of 
administrative systems of control relating to slavery and the develop- 
ment of proto-“national” identities in the sixteenth century; these devel- 
opments, I argue in this chapter, make self-consciously modern categories 
such as the “transnational” relevant even to this distant time and place. 
Moreover, the presence of large numbers of New Christian refugees from 
the violence of the Inquisition and anti-Semitic riots in Iberia raises the 
connection which violence had to the emergence of modernity. I argue 
here that the New Christian experience of the violence of proto-moder- 
nity in Iberia helped to shape their responses to both creolisation and 
slavery in the African Atlantic.’ 

This chapter shows how the circulation of these experiences of proto- 
modern violence was related to the birth of a Creole society in Western 


7 Appadurai (1990); Gruzinski (2005: 13-4); Hannerz (1996 : 17). 

8 Appadurai (1990: 16); Smith/Guarnizo (1998a: 17); Vertovec (2009: 3). 

9 Or, as Mendes (2007: 15) puts it, “was not this massive slavery but the mirror of the 
inherent violence of modern society?” — “cet esclavage massif ne fut-il que le miroir des 
violences inhérentes a la société moderne?” 
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Africa. By the 1520s and 1530s the pidginised version of Kriolu which 
had developed on Cabo Verde by the end of the fifteenth century was 
consolidating into a vernacular language for communication between 
slaves and their masters and among the slaves themselves. Slaves speak- 
ing Kriolu are cited in a document of 1558, and linguistic evidence sug- 
gests that the vernacularisation of the language was completed on the 
islands before the 1560s.'° Yet as the linguistic changes circulated, the 
mixed societies which emerged with them varied. “Creolisation” was a 
distinct experience in Upper Guinea to that on the islands of Santiago 
and Fogo. All three differed and produced Creole societies whose discrete 
characters can still be discerned.** This is exemplified by one saying on 
Fogo today: “If you annoy someone on Santiago, they kill you; if you 
annoy someone here, we kill ourselves”.'* The cultural character of each 
locale varied. and although this may sound axiomatic as every culture 
depends on its formation for different characteristics, what turned the 
Western African region into one where this mattered was that certain 
similarities ultimately did create a shared Creole culture that spanned the 
region and co-existed alongside existing Upper Guinean societies. 

It was exactly the Creole society of Western Africa which had the larg- 
est role in engaging with the new commercial demands of the Atlantic 
world; thus this picture of creolisation cannot fit the classical nineteenth 
century model in which hybrids were seen as degenerate.'> Their own 
pre-existing tendencies towards adaptability were crucial for the New 
Christians when they arrived at a cultural situation where such adaptabil- 
ity had long been practised by peoples neighbouring the Mandinka. This 
chapter shows for the first time the fusion of these pre-existing trends and 
how they worked together to form Creole society in Western Africa in the 
shadow of the rise of the slave trade at the dawn of the modern age. 


MODERNITY, AFRICAN EXCHANGES AND THE CREATION 
OF THE NEW CHRISTIAN IDEOLOGY 


In order to understand interactions between Upper Guineans and the 
Portuguese New Christians in the early sixteenth century, we must 


70 Ladham (2003: 145); Seibert (forthcoming, 2012). 

™ Thus in Creole studies it is generally accepted that “no single historical mise-en-scéne will 
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understand the New Christians’ complex and violent history. The 
Portuguese New Christians were descended from Portugal’s long-stand- 
ing Jewish community, from the New Christians who fled the Spanish 
Inquisition for Portugal in the 1480s until this migration was made illegal 
by Joao II in 1488, and from the Sephardic Jews who were expelled from 
Spain by the Reyes Catolicos in 1492." 

The influx of Spanish New Christians in the 1480s had created unrest 
in Portugal. This was compounded by the 1492 arrivals. Estimates of the 
numbers of Jews who arrived in Portugal in 1492 range from 10,000 
to 250,000.'5 With their arrival the Jews constituted, according to some 
estimates, ro percent of Portugal’s population.*® The refugees from Spain 
had a mixed fate: six hundred families were given leave to remain on 
payment of a large tax, many moved on to Italy and North Africa, many 
died in unsanitary conditions in camps near the Spanish border, and yet 
others were enslaved.'7 Taken together, Spanish New Christians and Jews 
were widely blamed for the plagues which afflicted Portugal every year 
between 1477 and 1496.** Demonisation gathered pace, and in 1497 the 
vast majority of Jews in Portugal were forcibly converted to Christianity 
by Manoel I." 

Though initially protected from inquisitorial investigations, these 
Portuguese New Christians were eventually persecuted by inquisitors just 
as their forebears had been in Spain. Many fled to the Ottoman Empire, 
Italian principalities, the Low Countries and North Africa, where they 
reverted to “open” Judaism. Others, however, remained in Iberian pos- 
sessions, both in Europe and in the New World, and in these areas some 
of them secretly practised elements of their Jewish faith. It was these 
so-called crypto-Jews who were at the forefront of many later inquisito- 
rial investigations in both Western Africa and Latin America.*° Indeed, 


™ On the relationship of Joao II and the Spanish New Christians (or conversos), see Soyer 
(2007: 98-Ior). 

ts The estimate of Loeb was 10,000 (1887: 181-2), and that of Herculano was 250,000 
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7 Soyer (2007: Chapter 2). 
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79 Almost all the Jews converted — see Soyer (2007: 229-31) — though some did escape 
according to Tavim (1997: 83-4). For a summary of the Jewish and New Christian expe- 
rience under Manoel I, see Yovel (2009: 191-206). 

2° For a more detailed account of the Inquisition of Spain, see Netanyahu (1995) and N. 
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although many influential studies still see the Sepahrdic networks in the 
Mediterranean basin as key to the formation of Sephardic communities 
in the early modern period, it has become clear that the sixteenth-century 
Atlantic diaspora was also very significant, particularly in Amsterdam.*! 

When the New Christians began to arrive in Western Africa early in 
the sixteenth century, therefore, they brought with them the legacy of 
important recent experiences which helped to shape their interactions 
with Africans. First and foremost was the experience of violence. In Spain, 
the Jews had been expelled and lost much of their property, and the New 
Christians had been persecuted by the Spanish Inquisition at its most 
ruthless and violent.** In 1497 those who had left for Portugal with the 
expulsion had all their offspring aged fourteen or more seized and taken 
to be educated by Christian families. Some mothers had killed their chil- 
dren rather than have them taken away, others had committed suicide, 
and the 20,000 Jews who had reached Lisbon hoping to depart and save 
their faith had been refused permission to leave, whereupon many more 
had killed themselves.” 

However, supplementing this experience of violence was the adapt- 
ability that force and fear of force can create. Prior to the traumas of the 
1480s and 1490s, many Spanish Jews had converted to Christianity in 
the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, and subsequently incor- 
porated Roman Catholic images into their religious practice, although 
Jews saw this reverence of images as idolatry.** Eventually, even those 
Jews who had tried to preserve their faith in Spain, and who had then 
migrated to Portugal, had been forced to convert to Christianity. Having 
thus adapted their outward practices and faith, these Portuguese New 
Christians were peculiarly well-versed in their recent experience in how 
adaptability could become a strategic benefit. Their long experience of 
adaptability both in Portugal and elsewhere in the Jewish diaspora had 
shown them how accommodating themselves to the cultures of their 
hosts brought advantages. 

To this can be added a third and more complex strand of their recent 
experience. The violence directed at the New Christian class in Spain and 


+t Trivellato (2009: 112) offers a recent example of the claim that the Atlantic only became 
important to Sephardim after 1650. This view is seriously challenged, though, by evidence 
on the importance to the early Amsterdam community of the Brazilian New Christians 
and trading centres in Senegambia (Green 2005; 2008a; Mark/Horta 2011). 

» For a general account, see Green (20074: 17-44). 
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Portugal in the late fifteenth century was a product of the growing mod- 
ernisation of existence and of the abstraction of thought that went with 
it, and thus the New Christians who came to Western Africa brought 
with them acute understanding of these trends. This connection of New 
Christians to modernisation emerges most clearly in the economic factors 
frequently used as an explanation for the anti-Semitism of Iberia in the 
fifteenth century.*> For most Jews in Portugal in 1497 were not large-scale 
financiers in Lisbon, but rather petty merchants and craftspeople.** There 
were strong divisions between the oligarchy of Portuguese Jewish society 
and the rest of the community.*” Furthermore, the arrival of the Jews from 
Spain was not, as Francois Soyer has shown, totally disruptive.** In fact, 
it brought great wealth into Portugal, and the receptor of the entry taxes 
from the Spanish Jews collected 8,951,312 reais in Evora alone.” 

Thus in Portugal, popular anger at economic injustices fastened on 
a scapegoat for frustration rather than on the root cause of it. The pro- 
tests about the Jews’ wealth really reveal something else: the growing 
importance of material concerns to Portuguese society. This pecuniary 
turn reflected social changes, in particular urbanisation and the change in 
perspectives of value which foreshadowed the modernity discussed in the 
introduction to this chapter; capital became mobile and in turn increased 
human mobility, which contributed to urban drift. The notion that Old 
Christians worked in the fields while New Christians luxuriated in the 
towns was frequently cited as a cause of hatred, something which really 
reveals resentment of urban life.*° The development of wage labour that 
resulted from urbanisation led to changes in lifestyle that caused wide- 
spread discontent.3' Migration to cities was usually reluctant and the 
source of unhappiness, thus new forms of proto-racism were themselves 
urban phenomena.>* Such feelings were at bottom the product of anger 
and fear: a visceral anger at being separated from the land and fear of the 
new way of life in the towns, which in migrants’ minds was most osten- 
tatiously expressed by the Jews.>> Above all, it was the fear of change, for 
humans cope badly with sudden change. 


25 See, e.g., Herculano (1854: Vol. 1, ror, 109-10); Azevedo (1922: 17-20). 
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As these changes occurred in the fifteenth century, there was a growing 
abstraction of thought: a distancing process such as is often produced by 
fear.>+ This can be observed through changes in both linguistic and math- 
ematical conceptualisation. Changes in language are very important here. 
The term descobrir was first used to signify the discovery of new lands 
in 1472, whereas the more abstract term for “discovery”, descobrimento, 
surfaced in 1486 — the abstraction residing in the fact that the latter was 
not predicated on an agent to undertake the discovering.*’ The African 
Atlantic had thus itself become a “space to discover”; a geography domi- 
nated by places (occupied by humans) was superseded with one occupied 
by abstract spaces.3° Indeed, there was no word in medieval European 
languages to signify the modern term “space”; this developed specifically 
along with the Atlantic voyages.37 

Crucially to the ideas of this book, experiences in Western Africa were 
necessary conditions for these changes, for the voyages along the African 
coast were essential in changing the conceptual lexicon of late medie- 
val Portugal towards this more abstract, spatially aware and mathema- 
tised worldview. In an important work, Joaquim Barradas de Carvalho 
illustrated these changes by showing how the advances in numeracy and 
mathematisation were made possible by the experience of new worlds 
catalysed by the Portuguese voyages of “discovery”; he argued that con- 
frontation with the new precipitated growing interest in quantification.>° 
Although the use of Arabic numerals and ordinary mathematical symbols 
such as “+” and “x” remained unheard of in the fifteenth century — and 
indeed, in the case of the latter, were still unusual until the end of the 
sixteenth century — by the early sixteenth century, when three Portuguese 
mathematicians published new works, all of them used Arabic numerals.>? 
These mathematical changes were accompanied by important scientific 
breakthroughs also related to spatial and mathematical concepts. In the 
first place, there was a new dependence on astronomical observation 
for navigation in the second half of the fifteenth century, where previ- 
ously European sailors had never travelled out of sight of land.#° Such 
spatial awareness led to the growth of cartography in Portugal and the 


34 See Green (2006). 

35 On the contrast of places and spaces, see L. Fonseca (1995: 15). 

36 Ibid., 15-16. See also Tzvetan Todorov’s analysis of Columbus’s journal from 1492, 
which shows more interest in lands than in people “/une] préférence pour les terres plut6ét 
que les hommes”: Todorov (1982: 39). 

37 Richter (2009: 5 5-6). 

38 J. Carvalho (1981). 
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introduction of a latitude scale on maps in the early sixteenth century.*! 
One may reasonably say, therefore, that the experiences of navigation in 
the waters of Atlantic Africa were fundamental in shifting the perception 
of experience onto a more scientific footing. 

There were many consequences of this shift for which, again, events in 
Africa were relevant. Key to the new conceptualisation of quantification, 
for instance, was the growth of the importance of coinage in Portugal fol- 
lowing the exploitation of Elmina’s gold. Such was the flood of gold from 
Elmina that by 1495 it provided a public revenue of 120,000 cruzados, in 
comparison to 126,688 cruzados from other sources, and it dramatically 
increased the amount of coinage available in the Portuguese economy.** 
The gathering importance of gold in the years leading up to the forced 
conversions of the Jews in 1497 then allowed for the abstraction of value 
and perception.*> Such abstraction was a central element of emergent 
modernity, often represented in monetarised economies by the equiva- 
lence objects of production are granted by their exchangeability through 
a system of universal value constituted by money.*+ Thus the urbanisa- 
tion and monetarisation of the Portuguese economy that expanded along 
with the explorations of the West African coast were accompanied by 
a sense of abstraction and alienation, and it was precisely the new eco- 
nomic horizons that had opened up in West Africa which consolidated 
these changes. The voyages along the West African coast had therefore 
not only brought the economic liquidity to catalyse growing abstractions 
in monetary terms; they had also helped to create new concepts which 
were vital to this new, more theoretical and scientific worldview. 

In Iberia this process of abstraction was replicated ideologically in 
the awareness and articulation of regional identities. Medieval Iberia 
had represented an Islamic (and thus North African and Middle Eastern) 
model of place, with different communities co-existing.*> The new Iberia 
of the 1490s, however, was a culturally purified space purged of its 
non-Christian communities, tied spatially to the rest of Europe through 
its geography, and conceptually by this new mode of abstract thought 


4 Tbid., 62-70. 

# Godinho (1969: 829). In this seminal work Godinho also showed how the hyper-inflation 
of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, produced by a chronic shortage of 
gold, had been one of the spurs to the voyages to Africa. 

43 The connection between monetarisation and alienation is discussed by Marx in the 
Grundrisse — see McLellan (1971: 60-1). 

44 Simmel (1990: 120, 128-9). 

45 On this Islamic model of place, see Perceval (1997: 88-9); N. Roth (2002 : 41); Marques 
(1972: Vol. 1, 82-3). 
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developing along with the voyages of discovery. The end of the previ- 
ous model of place perhaps came when the forced conversions of 1497 
tied Portugal culturally to this new vision of reality.4° Thus in the urban 
spaces of Iberia in the fifteenth century, several levels of abstraction were 
at work: physical (from the land to the towns), economic (with the grow- 
ing value of money, which can be seen in the emphasis placed on material- 
ism in the envy of the Jews), and psychological (with the new conceptual 
armoury and the shift in Iberia’s conception of itself). Many of these 
changes were symbolised by the new importance of urban centres, and 
thus it was the anger at the death throes of the previous worldview which 
was directed at the New Christians. 

This analysis shows why the New Christians who came to Western 
Africa did so with acute experience of the forces which soon engulfed 
the Atlantic world. These New Christians had been the very first targets 
of this process, in which modernisation required scapegoats in order to 
legitimate and drive forward the changes which growth through the forc- 
ible appropriation of economic surpluses required. It was an inevitable 
condition of Jewish life in Iberia that they should be part of this bour- 
geois vision, barred as they largely were from significant landholdings 
and the status this provided in feudal societies.47 They could therefore 
easily be identified with the new system: they were the perfect scapegoats. 
Yet as well as being scapegoats for resentments felt at the new system, as 
urban dwellers and traders they were active participants in it. Those New 
Christians who went to Western Africa would bring these experiences 
with them, and the new ways which the forces of modernisation and 
alienation found to present subjectivity would make Western Africa a key 
testing ground in the formation of new types of belonging.+* 


THE EARLY NEW CHRISTIAN DIASPORA IN WESTERN AFRICA 


The New Christian diaspora in Western Africa emerged from the role of 
the New Christians’ Jewish forebears in the Portuguese economy. In the 
fifteenth century Jews had been used by the Portuguese kings to collect 
the royal tax revenues, not only in Portugal but also, in the late fifteenth 


46 See Castro (1954), especially 85-135, on how different Iberia was from the rest of 
Europe. 

47 Tinhorado (1988: 20 n.9); see also Simmel’s (1990: 224) analysis of the importance of 
money to strangers in societies, as it can easily be exported outside the group. 

4 On the role of Upper Guinea in finding new ways to present subjectivity, see Nafafé 
(2007: 2). 
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century, in the nascent overseas trade.*? The Portuguese crown may have 
felt it wise to use an unpopular class to carry out an unpopular task. 
However, as the overseas trade grew, there was also a growing struc- 
tural segue between the way in which international trade transcended 
boundaries and the ways in which the Jewish diaspora did likewise in the 
Mediterranean world.*° 

Diasporic peoples were well suited to the strategies needed for success- 
ful trade as transnational trading worlds opened up in the early Atlantic. 
Some readers may feel uncomfortable with the use of a term such as 
“transnational,” which has been comprehensively reworked in recent 
decades and applied to the era of industrial globalisation.5' Christopher 
Bayly has argued that the idea of the transnational is of limited relevance 
to the era before the formation of nation-states.5* Yet scholars recognise 
that many of the key features of contemporary transnationalism existed 
in previous eras, such as mobility, diasporas, long-distance networks, and 
maintenance of connections with the place of origin.’> These features all 
apply to the early New Christian Atlantic traders, and indeed Patricia 
Seed has suggested that this New Christian diaspora offers an example 
of transnationalism preceding what we think of as modernity.‘+ Clearly, 
there were major differences between these New Christian groups and 
contemporary transnational networks, but the transnational category is 
nonetheless useful in forming an understanding of them.°5 

This usefulness becomes clearer when we consider how scholars have 
started to explore the possibilities of some form of transnational iden- 
tity among other diasporas of the early modern Atlantic; indeed one of 
the benefits of using this term here is to see how the events analysed 
in this book show many of the characteristics of an incipient form of 
modernity.5° Portugal and Spain in the sixteenth century were proto- 
modern states characterised by their global reach and new institutions 
such as the Inquisition which were notable for their use of extensive 


49 Salvador (1981: 2); by around 1472 they were involved in the sugar trade with Madeira 
together with Genoese merchants — see also Soyer (2007: 75), and Lobo (1979: 519). 

s° Correia e Silva (1995: 2). 

5* See for instance Hannerz (1996); Smith/Guarnizo (1998b); Vertovec (2009). 

> Bayly et al. (2006). 

53 Vertovec (2009: Chapter 2). As Vertovec says, “transnationalism (as long-distance net- 
works) certainly preceded the nation” (2009: 3). 

54 Bayly et al. (2006). 

55 On these differences, see Yovel (2009: 289-90). 

5° For an example of early modern transnational identity, see O’Toole (2007: 21) on the 
Brame diaspora of Peru. 
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bureaucracies and state-sanctioned punishment. When this point is fore- 
grounded together with the fact that the New Christians themselves 
began to be known as — and to call themselves — “Men of the Nation” 
(hombres de la naciénlhomens da nacao) in the sixteenth century, and 
that this “Nation” was precisely defined by its dispersed nature, the rele- 
vance of the transnational category to the early New Christian diaspora 
becomes clear.57 

The dispersed nature of New Christian trading communities was 
vital to their early success. In the African Atlantic, as among the Jewish 
Mediterranean communities, this quickly became essential, and, com- 
bined with pre-existing knowledge, helped to cement the New Christian 
status there. As we have seen, Sephardic Jews were already involved in 
the trans-Saharan trade, and these Moroccan communities probably had 
commercial and family contacts with traders in Iberia (cf. Chapter 2). 
The Portuguese New Christians were thus ideally placed to become 
involved in the Atlantic trading diaspora plying to and from the West 
African coast. A further continuity lay in the fact that the early rendeiros, 
or tax farmers, of Cabo Verde were New Christians, just as the Jews had 
been tax collectors in Portugal.5* Continuity was key to the organisation 
of this new trade as it had been in Senegambia. 

The role of the New Christians in early Caboverdean history is 
underlined by the mechanism used by the Portuguese crown for putt- 
ing the Caboverdean contracts out to tender. When bidding for the new 
contract was announced in Lisbon in 1507, the factor of the Portuguese 
islands and almoxarife of the slave house sent someone down the Rua 
Nova shouting for bids from “whoever wants to take up the contract 
of the islands of Santiago and Fogo and the rights of the island of 
Maio”.5° After the events of 1497, the old judiarias or Jewish quarters 
of Portugal were called “vilas novas” or “ruas novas” and re-occupied 
by their former inhabitants.°° By asking for bids for the Cabo Verde 


57 On the global and modern nature of the Inquisition, see Green (2007a) and Bethencourt 
(2009); on the use of the term “nation” for the New Christian diaspora, see Bodian 
(1997) and Arbell (2002). 

38 Z. Cohen (2002: 89, n.89) notes this; see also idem., (1994: 346). 

59 HGCV: CD, Vol. 1, 171 — a document of 6 February 1507: the whole passage reads: “E o 
dito feitor [Goncalo Lopes] e eu, escrivao [Alvaro Anes], ... mandamos [a Diogo Fernandes, 
porteiro do concelho] que se fosse per a Rua Nova e per as ruas acustumadas e que afron- 
tasse que se havia logo d’arrematar. E o dito porteiro comegou de dizer altas vozes quem 
quizer langar nas ilhas de Santiago e do Fogo e nos direitos da ilha de Maio”. 

6° Tavares (1987: 43); Amador de los Rios (1960: 747); Soyer (2007: 198). In Lisbon, 
the Rua Nova had formerly housed the largest synagogues, and after 1497 it remained 
inhabited largely by New Christians — see Lipiner (1977: 122-3). 
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contract in this way, the crown was guaranteeing that it would be taken 
up by New Christians. 

That the Caboverdean contracts were typically parcelled out in this 
way is indicated by the identities of the rendeiros prior to this con- 
tract. In 1504 the contracts had been assigned to Duarte Rodrigues, 
Pero Francisco and Gil Alvares, whose guarantor had been Fernam de 
Loronha.*: Loronha was Rodrigues’s uncle; he was also the head of a 
consortium of New Christians who had been given the first contract for 
Brazil after the voyage of Pedro Alvares Cabral in 1500.°3 Loronha was a 
well-known New Christian.*+ This has led some historians to assume that 
Loronha had converted in 1497°; in fact he was a member of the royal 
household by 1494 and had converted by this time.°° 

Nevertheless, Loronha’s New Christian status is important in under- 
standing the orientation of the traders who took up the Cabo Verde 
contract in the years after 1500. Although Loronha was not forcibly 
converted in 1497, he had active dealings with members of the Jewish 
community just before the forced conversions. Prior to 1497 he acted 
as receptor for rents due on cottages belonging to the royal household, 
and the sums involved included 495,495 reais that Salamam [Salomon] 
Negro owed to Afonso Fernandes dating back to the reign of Joao II, 
and which were charged to Loronha and his partners as they were also 
partners of Negro at that time; the Negro family was one of the Jewish 
families involved in high finance in Lisbon.” 

Loronha’s nephew Duarte Rodrigues had had a similar trajectory. A 
quittance from the receptor Jodo Alvares Rangel of 1496 included mon- 
ies received from Duarte Rodrigues as part of the dues from the factor 
of Guiné*’; associated with Rodrigues was Yo¢ge Cabanas, Yo¢e being a 


6 HGCV: CD, Vol. 1, 141-7. 

& Z. Cohen (1994: 344). 

RD, Vol. I, Part HI, 120-1. See also Lipiner (1969: 15); Carneiro (1983: 197). 

64 On Loronha’s connection to the Caboverdean contracts and the assignment of these 
contracts in the Rua Nova, see Correia e Silva (1991: 365-7). 

See for example Thomas (1997: 111). 

Wolff/Wolff (1986: 141). 

AHP, Vol. 2, 351: “495: 495 rs que Salamam Negro devia a Afonso Fernandes, the- 
soureiro que foi de el rei que Deus tem, e foram aqui carregados ao ditto Fernam de 
Noronha e seus parceiros, por serem parceiros em o ditto Salamam Negro ao trauto das 
moradias de el Rei que Deus tem”: tr. “495,495 reis that Salomon Negro owed to Afonso 
Fernandes, treasurer to the late king, who were charged to Fernam de Noronha and his 
partners, having been partners with the said Salomon Negro in the business of the late 
king [Joao II]’s cottages”. Noronha and Loronha are variants of the same name. 

6 HGCV: CD, Vol. 1, 105. 
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typical transliteration of the Jewish name Yosef in Iberian documents of 
the time.®? Thus, like his uncle Loronha, Rodrigues had also converted 
prior to 1497 — as evidenced by his Christian name — and also remained 
associated with members of the Jewish community at that time. 

These factors are important when considering the Loronha-Rodrigues 
consortium of New Christians in Cabo Verde in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury. These figures clearly had strong connections with the New Christian 
communities of Lisbon. Furthermore, the activities of this consortium 
were widespread across West Africa. In 1502 and 1503 Loronha held 
the contract for the Rios dos Escravos (present-day Benin and Nigeria) 
and for the pepper from Guiné and Elmina, and therefore his dealings in 
Cabo Verde merely extended this interest.”° This evidence suggests a need 
to reconsider the career of this well-known Atlantic consortium; Loronha 
is often presented in a Brazilian context, although his activities spanned 
the Atlantic, and he was equally as active in West Africa.”! 

This evidence of major New Christian traders taking a wide interest in 
Western Africa in the early sixteenth century is supported by other data. 
Loronha and Rodrigues were followed as contractors in Cabo Verde 
by Antonio Rodrigues Mascarenhas in 1510.7* Mascarenhas was the 
son of Joao Rodrigues Mascarenhas, one of the leading New Christian 
merchants of Lisbon, killed by a mob during the riots of 1506.73 Joao 
Rodrigues Mascarenhas had been involved in bartering in Upper Guinea, 
and he had been leased the vintena of the region from the years 1505 to 
1507, prior to his untimely death.7* His son Antonio’s involvement in 
Cabo Verde continued until at least 1516, and thus New Christians and 
their agents on the Caboverdean islands were pivotal to the collecting of 
taxes throughout this period.’ 

The involvement of these influential New Christians is certain to 
have had an impact on the type of person to be found in Cabo Verde. 


69 Tbid.: “soo [cruzados] que recebeo de Lopo Mendes e 1.580 rs. de Duarte Rodrigues e os 
150 de Yoce Cabanas...”. 

7° AHP, Vol. 2, 239: a document of 15 June 1509, detailing the dues owed by Loronha to 
the crown. See also Salvador (1981: 19); Thomas (1997: 112); Vogt (1979: 73). 

7 Though Salvador (1981: 19) recognises Loronha’s equally important role in the African 
context. This evidence supports the argument of Metcalf (2005) regarding the impor- 
tance of African experience in the colonization of Brazil. 

7 Barcellos (1899: 66). 

73 On the filial relation, see Salvador (1981: 19); on the murder of Joao Rodrigues 
Mascarenhas, see C. Roth (1959: 65). 

74 AHP, Vol. 4, 73; he had also previously held the licence to trade on the Gambia at Cantor/ 
Kantora (ibid., Vol. 4, 72). 

75 Z. Cohen (1994: 343). 
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Following the riots of 1506 against Lisbon’s New Christians, Manoel I 
had passed a law permitting their departure from Portugal without his 
permission in March 1507.”° This facility, combined with the dangers of 
staying in Portugal, made their presence in Cabo Verde almost inevitable, 
particularly as the contracts were controlled by other New Christians. 
Already in 1501 New Christians were being exiled to Cabo Verde.” 
Then, in a well-known letter of 25 October 1512, the camara of Ribeira 
Grande complained that the “New Christians who act as rendeiros [tax 
farmers] here” were damaging the interests of the court secretary, Antonio 
Carneiro.”* In a letter dated the previous day, they had complained that 
the New Christians had misinformed the crown with damaging results.” 
Manoel I soon took account, and a decree of 8 May 1515, barred New 
Christians from living or passing through Santiago once the contract of 
Francisco Martiz had ended.*° 

As we saw in the previous chapter, the tax receipts handled by these 
New Christian tax collectors derived from the labour of slaves in Cabo 
Verde and the trade in slaves from West Africa. That is, the commer- 
cial exploitation of the region that had seen the development of such an 
early Atlantic slave economy and the first stirrings of a creolised society 
in the Atlantic was placed in the hands of the New Christian merchant 
class that was still coming to terms with the violence that they and their 
relatives had been the victims of in Spain and Portugal. Although from a 
metropolitan perspective continuities in the tax-collection process were 
clearly important, the New Christian experience of violence in Iberia may 
also have counted. We might ask: Can the rendeiro Antonio Rodrigues 
Mascarenhas’s actions as a tax farmer in Cabo Verde really be separated 
from his experience of his father’s lynching in Lisbon? Gaining income 
through tax receipts derived from a trade in human beings may have con- 
stituted some form of psychological transference for a group whose esti- 
mation of humanity cannot have been very high following recent events 
in Portugal. 

This is not to play the old game of demonisation of the Jews. For one 
thing, New Christians had a complex attitude to religious matters, and 


76 Révah (1971: 488). 

77 Mendes (2007: 299-300). 

78 MMAIL: Vol. 2, 57: “se algi mall se faz, os crystdos novos que qud sam rendeyros fazem 
todo esto”. 

79 Ibid., Vol. 2, 53: “Ora, a requerimento de allgtios christéo novos que a V.A. mal 
ynformarao” . 

8° Tbid., Vol. 2, 97: “Acabado o arrendaméto da dita ylha que ora teem Francisco Martiz, 
ally por diante na posam nella viver de morada, nem estar nhiis christaos novos.” 
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whereas some stuck fast to the old Jewish beliefs, as many were devout 
Catholics and even atheists. The majority of New Christians did not 
become Atlantic traders at all, and many merely tried as best they could 
to assimilate into Portuguese society. Nevertheless, a minority did become 
Atlantic diaspora traders involved in the slave trade, and invoking pre- 
vious experience as a partial explanation for this is simply to recognise 
facts about human nature and the responses which human beings may 
have to their experiences of violence. Naturally, not everyone responds 
in the same way, but certainly some people do respond to experiences of 
persecution by transferring it. Why should these rendeiros have shown 
any greater estimation for the value of human life than had been shown 
in their general experience? 

On this interpretation, and as suggested in the introduction to this 
chapter and the subsequent analysis of anti-Semitism and proto-moder- 
nity in fifteenth-century Iberia, their participation in this trade was an 
expression of the violence which was one of the many aspects of the 
emergence of modernity. Yet the participation of New Christian rendeiros 
in the trade had its own nuances. The emergence of an Atlantic slave 
economy in Western Africa may have depended on violence, but, as in 
pre-Atlantic West Africa, this violence would bring with it a flipside of 
cultural accommodation in which the New Christians, although initially 
somewhat reluctant, came to play a pivotal role. 


THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE NEW CHRISTIAN 
DIASPORA IN CABO VERDE 


The New Christian presence grew swiftly in Cabo Verde throughout 
the first third of the sixteenth century. As New Christian families sought 
to escape the Inquisition in Portugal — instituted by papal bull in 1536, 
though not accorded comparable powers to its Spanish counterpart until 
1548 — Cabo Verde became an attractive point of escape apparently 
beyond inquisitorial power.’ Moreover, it was not only Western Africa 
that was attractive; by the 1550s, there were also many New Christians 
said to be living in Kongo and Sado Tomé.** Having shown adaptability in 


8 Mark/Horta (2011: 9) concur in seeing this region as a place of escape from the Inquisition 
for Jews and New Christians. 

82 See the letter of Belchior de Sousa from July 1553, MMAI: Vol. 2, 286; and the letter 
of Christovao d’Orta de Sousa from November 1561 claiming that five out of every six 
people in Sao Tomé are New Christian (“as synquo partes da jéte desta ylha sam cristaos 
novos...”) — ibid., Vol. 2, 475. 
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adopting some outward signs of Roman Catholicism, it may have been 
that the adjustments required in the African Atlantic did not seem too 
difficult to these new refugees. 

In Western Africa, however, the importance of New Christian adapt- 
ability was not immediately apparent. Indeed, many of the earliest New 
Christians appear to have chosen Cabo Verde as a place where they 
would be free to maintain their ancestral Jewish rites unmolested. They 
were there not to adapt to new cultural rites but to maintain old ones. 
It was only by the end of the 1530s that patterns of adaptation began to 
emerge. Case studies help us to trace this pattern, and the inquisitorial 
archives allow us to trace individual cases back very early in time. The 
New Christian presence can be mapped through specific cases back to 
the r5ros. 

The first recorded case comes from the remote island of Brava. Brava’s 
first rendeiro had been the New Christian Francisco da Fonseca, who 
was nominated in 1509, with profits coming from cleaning cotton and 
preparing it for export.*> There were also some cattle on the island, and 
the rights to the island were passed on to his sons Diogo and Jodo in 
1518.°4 Things continued thus until 1542, when both Diogo and Joao 
were accused of Judaic practices on a caravel.*s Action was swiftly taken, 
and by 1545 the rights to Brava had passed on to Joao Pereira, a member 
of the royal council.** 

Evidence from the Canariote Inquisition supplements the suggestion 
here of a Judaising tendency among Caboverdean New Christians from 
at least 1518. The first burnings by the Canariote tribunal were in 1526, 
and one of the main cases was that of Alvaro Goncales and his wife 
Mencia Baez from Palma Island, who were burnt together with their son 
Silvio.*7 Another son, Duarte, escaped with a sanbenito [penitential gar- 
ment], which he was sentenced to wear for five years on Palma. However, 
his mother-in-law, Catalina Diaz, denounced him again to the Inquisition 
on 8 April 1527.°* Duarte soon plotted to flee. He went to a certain Juan 
Diaz on the island to ask for help to leave, and Diaz also came to the 
Inquisition, saying that Gongales had asked to be taken to Cabo Verde, 


83 HGCV: CD, Vol. 1, 183-5. 

84 Tbid., Vol. 1, 183. 

85 TAN/TT, Inquisicgéo de Lisboa, Livro 52, 169v, 173r-v; abstract published by Baido 
(1921: 130). 

8° A good discussion of this case is Z. Cohen (2002: 131-2). 

87 Wolf (1926: 18-79); Millares Torres (1982: Vol. I., 88-9). 

88 Wolf (1926: 78-9). 
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where he had rich relatives.*® Then on 29 Julyr529, Catalina Diaz came 
to the Inquisition to say that she had heard that Duarte had been living 
with his uncle in Cabo Verde, but that he had died there.°° 

The cases of the Fonsecas and Duarte Goncales corroborate the accu- 
sations of the 1512 letter from the council of Ribeira Grande concerning 
the strong New Christian presence in Cabo Verde. Other cases support this 
hypothesis, in particular that of Graviel [Gabriel] Rodrigues. Rodrigues 
was accused of crypto-Judaism in February 1559 to the Bishop of Cabo 
Verde, Francisco da Cruz." He had not attended church for a whole 
year.°* An old man by 1559, he appears to have been one of the Spanish 
Jews who fled to Portugal after the expulsion of 1492.9? He could not 
recite the Ave Maria, the Pater Noster, or the Credo and did not even 
know if he had been baptised.2* Moreover, his sole statement of religious 
belief was that he believed in “God the All-Powerful Father and Creator 
of the Heavens and Earth [criador dos ceus e da terra|”, where the formu- 
lation “Deus dos ceos” was a standard one for crypto-Jews in the early 
modern era.?5 

Rodrigues was transferred to Lisbon for trial.°° There he said that he 
was a widower and that his wife had fled from Lisbon with her relatives 
many years previously when King Jodo III of Portugal had given the New 
Christians licence to leave the kingdom. Rodrigues had been in Cabo 
Verde at the time, and on his return he had found them gone, which 
shows that this New Christian had a long history of trade in Cabo Verde. 
In his trial Rodrigues stated that he could not remember how long ago 
this had occurred. New Christians suffered bans from leaving Portugal 
in the periods 1532-5 and 1547-50, and given the long period of time 
which must have elapsed for Rodrigues to forget when exactly his wife 
had fled Lisbon, the likelihood is that this could have been around 1535, 
and that this was when he had previously been present in Cabo Verde.*” 


89 Tbid., 79. 

8° Tbid. 

9x IAN/TT, Inquisicdo de Lisboa, Processo 16034, fol. 2r — the first 5 fols. of this trial are 
numbered but the remainder are not. I would like to express my utmost thanks to Filipa 
Ribeiro da Silva who drew my attention to this file. 

9» Tbid. 

93 Tbid., fol. 2. 

94 Tbid. 

95 Ibid; on the formulation “deos dos ceos”, see Bodian (2007: 44). 

96 TAN/TT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, Processo 16034; for the remainder of the detail of this 
case there are no fol. numbers. 

s7 On the dates of prohibitions of New Christians leaving Portugal, see Révah (1971: 
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Rodrigues evidently had a history of repeated trips to Cabo Verde over a 
long period; it is also quite possible that this had not been his first trip to 
Western Africa and that he had been there previously in the 1520s. 

A final case from this early period confirms both the Judaic practice 
of many of these first New Christian migrants and the way in which 
Cabo Verde was seen as a place of escape. In June 1539 evidence began 
to be received in Lisbon against Branca Dias, a New Christian accused of 
fleeing Lisbon for Santiago, Cabo Verde, out of fear of the Inquisition.°* 
Four years later, on March 12, 1543, Dias was arrested in Praia on 
Santiago and taken to Ribeira Grande.» Witnesses claimed that she had 
come to Cabo Verde smuggled in a water barrel on a ship captained by 
her son and had then gone to Fogo before settling in Praia, where she 
baked bread.'°° 

Branca Dias’s case shows how the New Christian diaspora had spread 
in Cabo Verde beyond Ribeira Grande to Praia (also on Santiago) and 
Fogo. Moreover, as Dias’s son Nuno Fernandes was a trader in Upper 
Guinea, one can also see here evidence of its spreading to the African 
coast.'°' Taken with the other three cases examined here, it reveals the 
longevity of the New Christian presence in Cabo Verde; individuals can 
be traced back through the records to the 15 10s, 1520s and 1530s. Many 
of these New Christians appear to have identified strongly with the Judaic 
faith. The Fonsecas kept Jewish prayers aboard ship. Branca Dias was 
said to go to Jewish houses in Lisbon and, like Graviel Rodrigues, used a 
Jewish ritual formulation when she declared her belief in the “all-powerful 
God who created the stars and the earth” [deus todo poderoso q criou 
as estrelas e a terra].‘°* Rodrigues himself, meanwhile, used these Jewish 
formulations of prayer and did not even know whether he had been bap- 
tised. Duarte Gongales asked his wife to work on a Sunday — and so 
clearly did not keep the Christian sabbath - and his parents and brother 
were heavily involved in crypto-Judaism.'®% For these individuals, Cabo 
Verde was a place for personal and cultural preservation. People like 
them cannot have had much desire to engage in the cultural give and take 
which characterised the development of a Creole culture and language 
on the islands. 


98 TAN/TT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, Processo 5729, fols. 21, 151. 
9° Tbid., fol. 171. 

roo Thid., fols. 17v-18r, r9r, 201, 26v, 27v. 

ror Thid., fol. 4r. 

2 Tbid., 154, 46. 

3 Wolf (1926: 78-9, 18-52). 
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However, we cannot understand the early New Christian diaspora 
in Cabo Verde solely through the desire to maintain Judaic practices. 
Crucial to the place of this emergent community was the role which 
Western Africa was beginning to take in the wider Atlantic world, as 
well as the interrelationship of regional and global factors which was 
developing. Cabo Verde was an attractive option for New Christians not 
only as a place of escape from the Inquisition, but also because of wider 
geopolitical dynamics and its place in the development of pan-Atlantic 
connections, at which we will look more closely in Chapter 6. Moreover 
it was relatively safe, as the Atlantic was not a key economic space for 
Portugal in the first half of the sixteenth century, a time when much of the 
Portuguese nobility was glory-hunting in India.‘™ 

As a space passed over by the nobility in the first half of the sixteenth 
century, the Atlantic was attractive for New Christians.'°’ This may 
explain why they were able to use their long-standing experience of dias- 
pora trading to forge such advantageous networks. In Cabo Verde, they 
rapidly developed connections not only to the Canaries (the Gongales 
case) and the trading houses of Portugal (the Fonsecas, Rodrigues), but 
also to Brazil. According to a letter of 30 October 1544, written by the 
captain of Cabo Verde, Anténio Correia de Sousa, all ships going to Brazil 
called there.'°° Indeed, as we have already seen from the Loronha trade 
consortium’s twin interests in West Africa and Brazil, there had been com- 
mercial and maritime connections between the two sides of the Atlantic 
from the very start. In fact, the evidence for the early New Christian pres- 
ence in Brazil is rich. By 1543 there were people in Brazil with children in 
the jails of the Inquisition for Judaising.'°7 By 1553 people who had been 
accused by the Inquisition had fled to Brazil.'°° 

As the mobile trading class of the pre-Atlantic Portuguese commercial 
system, it was inevitable that the New Christians would come to predom- 
inate commercially in the part of the overseas explorations largely passed 
over by the Portuguese nobility in the first half of the sixteenth century; 
they rapidly took over from the Genoese merchants who predominated 
in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries.'°? As with the rendeiros, 
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pre-existing practices were translated into the nascent pan-Atlantic world. 
But whereas initially the religious beliefs which went with those practices 
had tended towards a maintenance of old Jewish rites, as the first half of 
the sixteenth century developed, a more mixed form of identity began to 
emerge, and the old diasporic forms adopted new clothes as creolisation 
intensified. It was then that the tendency towards maintaining the old and 
secret Jewish rites became fused with the influences from West Africa. 

The first evidence of this New Christian role in accelerating creolisa- 
tion comes from 1546, when the council of Ribeira Grande wrote a letter 
to the inquisitorial officers of Evora denouncing many officials of the 
island as New Christians. This letter was first cited by Avelino Teixeira da 
Mota, and its purport was that about two hundred New Christians lived 
among the Africans of Upper Guinea, many having done so for ten, fifteen 
and even twenty years, and that they performed Mosaic and animist rites 
together with the Africans and had become polygamous.'*? The customs 
house of Ribeira Grande was singled out, with officials there accused of 
having despatched a known fugitive from the Inquisition in Lisbon to the 
Upper Guinea coast for his protection — this fugitive’s father and brother 
were said to have been burnt in Lisbon.'*t The authors of the letter wrote 
that “so many of those who live here and who most rule the land are 
New Christians, especially in the customs’ house, where the accountant, 
almoxarifes, scribes of the customs’ accounts, scribes of the state and 
of the justices, and many others, [are all New Christians], very rich and 
powerful”.* The council urged the king to establish the Inquisition in 
the islands."3 

Some have seen this as a generic complaint grounded in economic 
competition rather than religious affiliation.''* However, the evidence of 
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this chapter suggests that this is not a sufficient explanation. We have 
seen how there was indeed a large New Christian contingent in the 
region. Moreover, shortly before the accusations of 1546, the corregedor 
of Ribeira Grande, Pero Moniz, had been accused by the captain of the 
colony, Antonio Correia de Sousa, of targeting Old Christians with a dis- 
proportionate number of complaints.'5 Moniz, a graduate of Coimbra, 
had been appointed in 1533'*°; by 1543 his enemies had closed in on him 
and he had been forced to flee to the African coast."'? Correia de Sousa 
clearly felt himself embattled on many fronts; he had known some of the 
details of the case of Branca Dias and of her flight from Lisbon hidden in 
a barrel and had been disgusted at this." 

All this evidence would suggest that far from masking a commercial 
bias, the denunciations of the council of Santiago were serious. For one 
thing, the fact that Moniz felt there was an established community on the 
African coast to which he could escape in the 1540s says something of 
that community’s size and strength. For another, commercial ties within 
diasporas are often predicated on religious ties.‘ The fact that the accu- 
sations of the Old Christians of Cabo Verde were couched in religious 
terms does not mean that they were not also commercial. Just as the 
Islamic quality of trading diasporas had been an important vector in 
the growth of the trans-Saharan trade in the Sahelian region, the shared 
ethno-religious bonds of the New Christian networks in Western Africa 
may also have assisted their trading activities. To suggest that accusations 
of religious deviance must reveal economic competition may be a pro- 
jection of present concerns; it certainly reveals a lack of understanding 
of how religious ties often bound trading diasporas together and, more- 
over, how fundamental this connection was to societies of the Sahel and 
Upper Guinea. 

The 1546 accusation to Evora suggests that many New Christians had 
migrated from Cabo Verde to Upper Guinea and that, once there, their 
Jewish rites had hybridised with African ones, with the New Christians 
adopting polygamy and other African ritual practices. The increasing 
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engagement with African peoples, which trading and living in Africa 
required, encouraged them to adopt plural identities and some African 
practices. New Christians had recent experience of such stratagems, 
for in Iberia they had adopted Christianity, and many among them had 
adopted the devotional styles of Catholicism in opposition to their recent 
Judaism.'*° 

This 1546 accusation to the inquisitors of Evora is thus not anoma- 
lous. It is in fact key evidence to support the ideas put forward here: that 
by the end of the first generation of New Christian migration, the desire 
to preserve the Jewish religion was shifting in some quarters to the will- 
ingness to adapt. The accusation demonstrates, moreover, that the trad- 
ing communities with which they were connected on the coast of Upper 
Guinea were developing the mixed practices seen as being constitutive 
culturally — if not linguistically — of creolisation. The dispersed nature of 
Caboverdean New Christian communities had opened them to the wider 
processes at work in sub-Saharan Africa, and their success in the region’s 
trade allowed them to become themselves key agents in the development 
of these mixed communities. 


FLEXIBILITY, MODERNITY AND “CREOLISATIONS” 
IN EARLY ATLANTIC TRADE 


Why was it that New Christians excelled in these early pan-regional 
connections linking Cabo Verde and the West African coast? We have 
seen that they were the Portuguese commercial class par excellence, 
and this must have been a factor in their success. Yet elsewhere in the 
Portuguese empire, the Old Christian nobility offered very able rivals, 
as Goa attested. Understanding the reasons for the New Christian suc- 
cess in Western Africa will allow us to grasp something of the nature 
of the mixed communities that had emerged by around the 1540s, and 
how the New Christian role worked alongside the Upper Guinean one in 
the development of creolisation in Western Africa. Moreover, it will then 
connect these processes to the developing proto-modernity which was 
analysed in the first half of this chapter. 

This New Christian success was influenced by the ideological changes 
which had overtaken the Iberian trading communities of the Atlantic, 
and which were related to the conceptual changes which, as we have 
seen, were revolutionising the Portuguese worldview at this time. The 
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accusation by the inquisitors of Evora cited by Mota suggests that the 
interactions of large numbers of New Christians with peoples in Upper 
Guinea dated back to the mid-1520s. It suggests that these interactions 
depended on the willingness of New Christians to adapt their own cul- 
tural practices to Upper Guinean realities. Bonds of trust and respect 
on which successful trade relies depended on this willingness to engage 
in cultural borrowing and the formation of lineage alliances throughout 
the African Atlantic. Beyond Western Africa, in Kongo, by the 1550s it 
was said that the Portuguese who had lived there for fifteen or twenty 
years were “worse than the Kongolese” for observing the rites and cus- 
toms of Kongo.**? However, this willingness to adapt may have been one 
which Old Christians, with an increasingly inflexible ideological outlook 
in which “intermarriage” was a positive slur on one’s limpeza, were less 
able to countenance than New Christians. 

This relates to how Africans in general were perceived by those outsid- 
ers who traded with them. As we saw in Chapter 2, ideas of race were 
not generalised in the early Atlantic, but they may have played a role in 
shaping the way in which some Iberians related to their African trad- 
ing partners. This process continued in the early sixteenth century in 
West Africa, with Africans increasingly coming to share a similar status 
in the minds of Old Christians with that of the New Christians, some- 
thing which confirms Jonathan Schorsch’s suggestion that in the Ibero- 
Atlantic world as a whole, Jews and people of Jewish descent were often 
“confused in the Iberian imagination with other Others”.** It may have 
been this association which made Old Christians less willing and indeed 
less able to make the cultural accommodations required for successful 
trade in Upper Guinea. By contrast, such conceptual confusions cannot 
have troubled New Christians and must have made it easier for them to 
make the required alliances and engagements which facilitated the devel- 
opment of these shared practices. 

The classic example of the Old Christian conceptual confusion in 
Western Africa is the perception that the griots — the praise-singers of the 
area — were Jews. The earliest description is from Valentim Fernandes, 
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circa 1506: “In this land [of the Jolof] and among the Mandinka there 
are Jews called Gaul [gawol] and they are black like the people of the 
land although they do not have synagogues nor practice the rites of the 
other Jews. And they do not live with the other blacks but apart in their 
own villages”.‘*3 Almada, who knew the region intimately, wrote how 
“throughout this land of the Jolof, Serer and Mandinka there is a nation 
held among them all to be Jews”.'*+ Even as late as 1684 Francisco de 
Lemos Coelho would refer to the griots as Jews.**5 

Thomas Hale has suggested that this misconception arose from 
Portuguese confusion with the term Juddy, a rendering of jeli that 
appears in some seventeenth century writings.'*° Yet far more likely is 
that the structural similarities of the separation of griots from the rest of 
the societies in Senegambia and Upper Guinea to the condition of Jews in 
Portugal created the misconception that they “had” to be Jews.'*? These 
were people, as Fernandes said, who lived apart in their own villages, just 
as the Jews of Portugal had lived in judiarias until 1497 and continued 
to live in separate quarters as New Christians. It is significant, moreover, 
that Fernandes’s account is collated from the accounts of Portuguese sail- 
ors, for his summary does not indicate his isolated perception, but rather 
how the griots were generally perceived. There was in this confusion of 
griots with Jews a structural similarity in the perception of the condition 
of Africans and that of the Jews. From the outsider Atlantic perspective, 
therefore, there were key ideological reasons why New Christians were 
more likely to form successful trading communities in West Africa, and 
this situation was made all the more likely by their long-standing facility 
for long-distance trade. 

At the same time, there were vital internal African factors which facil- 
itated the emergence of these communities. Just as in the Gold Coast, in 
Upper Guinea the area chosen for the site of settlement and exchange was 
one that was densely populated and had a long history of commerce.‘** 
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Similarly, just as on the Gold Coast, in Upper Guinea the incoming 
Europeans were unable to outdo the Mandinka diasporic trade networks 
except with the advance of the slave trade.'*? As we have seen in previous 
chapters, the areas in which Atlantic traders concentrated their activities 
were those in which there had been a long history of interaction with 
members of long-distance trading diasporas distinguished by their reli- 
gious affiliation. Moreover, these interactions had also involved accom- 
modation to the Mandinka, which had promoted cultural exchanges and 
yet also violence. These circumstances meant that this would prove the 
ideal locale for generating trans-Atlantic trade; through the co-operation 
of members of mercantile diasporas, both Mandinka and New Christian, 
their work smoothed the running of the proto-imperial forces of the Sahel 
and the Atlantic. 

The New Christian presence was thus an extremely complex factor 
in the changes which the Atlantic world brought to Western Africa and 
in the emergence of creolisation. As Stuart Schwartz has recently shown, 
although there was a vein of pluralism in Iberian religious life of the 
sixteenth-century Atlantic world inherited from the convivencia, this was 
increasingly in tension with the essentialist tendencies of Old Christian 
ideology, which were reinforced by the Iberian Inquisitions and the 
Council of Trent.*3° Thus although it helped further the internationalisa- 
tion of Western Africa, New Christian willingness to live among African 
peoples and adopt some of their practices distinguished them from many 
of their peers. 

As Schwartz implies, a willingness to adopt plural identities is very 
important to understanding this picture. Scholars such as Yirmiyahu 
Yovel have recently seen “a confused, ambivalent identity” as emblematic 
of the New Christian experience, which, Yovel argues, was characterised 
by the collapse of “compact identities” .*3' Plurality of identity, although a 
new part of the New Christian ideological lexicon, was a strategy which 
Sahelian and Upper Guinean societies had long used in their relationships 
with Islam and local religious and ritual practices; it was a result of the 
importance of long-distance trading diasporas and the traditional role of 
plural identities in allowing members of these diasporas to act as cultural 
go-betweens."3* Thus a fundamental aspect of New Christian success in 
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Western Africa was their ability to adopt these plural identities at a time 
when the hegemonic institutions of the wider Iberian Atlantic increas- 
ingly militated against this strategy, coupled with the fact that this ability 
coincided with a West African cultural world in which such pluralism 
was already established. 

This picture therefore also illustrates the importance of a nuanced 
understanding of how the development of a Creole society in Western 
Africa was related to the emergence of modernity, and of how this related 
to the development of cross-cultural trade. The changes brought about 
in the sixteenth century provoked multiple responses. Although some 
of these militated towards an increasing homogenisation of culture and 
identity, as in the Iberia of the Inquisition, elsewhere there was a grow- 
ing pluralism of identity. Whereas in the New World this pluralism could 
often be circumscribed and, to a certain extent, controlled by the Iberian 
colonial institutions, there were other regions such as Western Africa 
where its emergence was in keeping with the existing “mestizo logics” 
referred to by Amselle.*33 Here, the pluralism of many New Christians 
was an advantage, and their capacity for this pluralism itself grew out of 
the forced changes to their identities which the violence of proto-moder- 
nity in Iberia had brought. In Western Africa, this increasing pluralism 
was matched to the growing mobility catalysed by their role as Atlantic 
traders — to flows of people, goods and ideas — and thus the new mixed 
communities of the African Atlantic grew out of some of the changes 
associated with this proto-modernity, even when at the same time, else- 
where, more hardened identities were emerging. 

We should, then, conclude this discussion by looking for evidence of 
how this flexibility and pluralism of identity was emerging in the Creole 
society of Western Africa at this early period. Such flexibility can be dis- 
cerned through the fact that, as mentioned at the start of this chapter, 
creolisation already was not a uniform process in Western Africa. On the 
coast of Upper Guinea and on the islands of Santiago and Fogo, three dis- 
tinct types of creolisation were developing, a testament to the flexibility 
which is a hallmark of this cultural form. To begin with, we can examine 
these differences by comparing the New Christian role on the islands of 
Fogo and Santiago. 

The willingness of New Christians to borrow from other cultures will 
be examined in more detail in the following chapter, although it is clear 
from the 1546 accusation cited by Mota that this was particularly intense 
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on the African coast. On Santiago and Fogo, meanwhile, different realities 
pertained. Although the alleged defender of New Christian interests in the 
early 15408, Pero Moniz, was unpopular on Santiago, he was supported 
by the people of Fogo.3+ Some historians have seen this as indicative of 
an early New Christian concentration on that island.*35 As we saw earlier, 
New Christians such as Branca Dias had contacts on Fogo, and this factor 
combined with the Moniz evidence would support this view. One of the 
attractions of Fogo may have been that its lands had not been passed over 
by the crown to royal donataries as on Santiago, thus colonists outside the 
nobility (among whom the New Christians must have represented a signif- 
icant proportion) could own land; they could not on Santiago."°° 

Even today various cultural vestiges specific to Fogo may hint at 
an early New Christian influence. There is for instance the remarkable 
absence of pigs on the island, which I observed during a visit in May 
2008. During several long excursions on foot across Fogo I did not 
observe a single pig in spite of the widespread raising of other domestic 
livestock such as chickens, goats, and the like, although I was informed 
that there was one person who did breed them; on Santiago, by contrast, 
pigs abound and roadside stalls selling barbecued meat are usually sell- 
ing pork. Furthermore, the custom in some areas of Fogo of stooping 
down and touching the floor before going into a house may relate to the 
Jewish practice of keeping a mezuzah, a small box holding the sacred 
Shema prayer, on the doorposts of a house; this practice continues and 
was something I observed. 

This evidence combines with the documentary material examined 
here to suggest a New Christian presence on Fogo in the early colony. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that this presence affected the culture 
which emerged there. Certainly, the balance of racial composition on 
Fogo was substantially different to that of Santiago, which must have led 
to different types of relationships among peoples and different cultural 
forms. Fogo had a significant European population for much longer than 
Santiago, and even today there are vestiges of this past in the form of the 
so-called white cemetery of Sao Filipe, the main settlement of Fogo.'37 
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The dispute over Pero Moniz and the other material alluded to here 
suggests that such cultural differences had emerged as early as the 1540s. 
By this point, processes of creolisation may already have been divergent, 
ranging from hyper-flexibility in Upper Guinea to maintaining Jewish 
rites on Fogo. Key in shaping the different processes were the dominant 
atmospheres of each locale - ranging from African on the Guinea Coast 
to predominantly African on Santiago and to a more mixed environment 
on Fogo — as well as the comparative predispositions of both Africans 
and Europeans towards adaptability. Importantly for the purposes of the 
argument of this book, all three locales saw interactions occurring with 
growing intensity in the 1520s and 1530s, precisely because of the grow- 
ing demand for slaves from the New World (cf. Chapter 6). Thus from the 
beginning, the mobility associated with the slave trade and the processes 
of creolisation were intimately related. Herein the physical violence of 
modernity was constituted, as were the associated psychological abstrac- 
tions and distancing mechanisms which allowed people to dehumanise 
those they treated as animals as they shipped them across the increasingly 
mathematised space of the Atlantic ocean. 


The New Christian/Kassanké Alliance 
and the Consolidation of Creolisation 


By the middle of the sixteenth century, many of the themes that have 
emerged over the first half of this book had coalesced. The Kriolu lan- 
guage developed on Cabo Verde at the turn of the sixteenth century 
had been taken to the African mainland by landowners and slaves of 
landowners on the islands, and, increasingly, New Christian merchants. 
There, the Creole society emerging in Cabo Verde interacted with a far 
older set of communities in which plural identities were the norm, and 
it was from this interaction that an Atlantic Creole culture in Western 
Africa was consolidated. 

The aim of this chapter is to bring together the two main strands which 
have characterised the first part of this book. Chapters 1 and 2 looked 
at the influence of trans-Saharan trade and diasporas of merchants in 
shaping cultural accommodations and political environments in Upper 
Guinea; they showed how a culture of receptivity towards outsider trad- 
ers emerged among groups such as the Kassanké, and how this cultural 
accommodation was influential in the very first African-European con- 
nections in the Atlantic in the late fifteenth century. Chapters 3 and 4 
then looked at how Atlantic trade based around Cabo Verde became inte- 
grated into this picture through the activities of New Christian diaspora 
traders, and how these developments accompanied the rise of an early 
form of Creole society on the islands; these chapters further showed how 
the economic infrastructure underpinning this process depended on slav- 
ery and was associated with ideological changes connected to an early 
form of modernity. In this chapter, we now see the way in which these 
New Christian diaspora traders built alliances with the Kassanké by 
the mid-sixteenth century, and how this consolidated a mixed cultural 
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identity and a shared Kriolu language spreading across the Western 
African region. 

What emerges is nothing less than an analysis of how existing African 
commercial and cultural links were fused with early Atlantic processes, 
thereby enabling the expansion of the Atlantic slave trade which is con- 
sidered in the second part of this book; as we see towards the end of the 
chapter, just as the processes involved in the consolidation of Caboverdean 
society were predicated on slavery, so the expansion of pan-regional links 
in Western Africa depended on the expansion of trans-Atlantic slaving 
by 1550. The chapter builds this picture by assembling a wide array of 
sources to illustrate the trading alliance forged between Kassanké and 
New Christians in these years. Many of these sources are new to histori- 
cal study of this subject and furnish important perspectives on the forma- 
tion of what became a consolidated Creole culture by the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 

The chapter begins by examining the evidence for the importance of 
Casamance to the Atlantic trade of Western Africa in the 1530s and the 
1540s. Here we see the importance of the lancados, and the evidence 
shows how the expansion of Atlantic trade depended on the ways in 
which these lancados were accommodated within existing frameworks. 
Subsequent case studies provide an important weight of evidence that 
shows how intertwined Kassanké and New Christian interests were. 
When this evidence is considered, this reveals that early Atlantic trade in 
Western Africa depended in large part on such groups and the diaspora 
trading networks which they had learnt to operate. Empires could not 
operate alone in the sixteenth century Atlantic; they depended on trad- 
ing intermediaries who had their own independent networks and often 
shared a facility for developing plural identities, which stood in contrast 
to the more monolithic and rigid senses of affiliation promoted in the 
Iberian world. 

I conclude the argument of this first part of the book by showing in 
detail just how the pre-existing characteristics of both African and Atlantic 
actors enabled the expansion of Atlantic trade in the sixteenth century. 
Like other trading diasporas in Western Africa, the New Christians were 
adept at forming new ties whilst using old bonds to maintain collec- 
tive identity and the control of certain trades.’ This facilitated the plu- 
ral nature of emergent Creole society, opposed to the ideals of cultural 
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and religious purity which went with Portuguese expansion. This mixed 
world was a challenge to the dominant imperial culture, as is evident in 
the vituperative denunciations of it.* Yet there was also a way in which, 
through the alliance of Kassanké and New Christian groups who were at 
least nominally subordinate to the more dominant political powers of the 
Mandinka and the Portuguese, the imperial discourse expanded as the 
alliance provided slaves for the New World. The Kassanké/New Christian 
alliance, whilst a partnership of subalterns who represented an ideolog- 
ical threat on one hand, extended Iberian empires on the other. Indeed, 
the interconnections which were the foundations of this alliance would 
not have been so strong without the labour demands of those empires. If 
modernity pointed in the direction of flexible and plural identities in the 
African Atlantic, elsewhere the bonds forged as a result contributed to a 
system of forced labour and production which was administered by peo- 
ple with a very different outlook. Not for nothing did Antonio Gramsci 
assert that “subaltern groups are always subject to the activity of ruling 
groups, even when they rebel and rise up”. 


THE RISE OF LANCADOS AND OF RECIPROCAL CULTURAL 
INFLUENCES IN ATLANTIC CASAMANCE 


Nothing excites so much as prohibition, the old adage goes, and where 
the settlement of the lancados in Upper Guinea is concerned it seems to 
be true. Around 1540, just before the deposition to the inquisitors of 
Evora which claimed that hundreds of New Christians were langados in 
Upper Guinea (cf. Chapter 4), Joao II of Portugal again tried to tackle 
the lancado problem. In 1539, he issued a decree aimed at confiscating 
all the property belonging to lancados in Sierra Leone and the rivers of 
Guinea, with a subsequent elucidation from the crown that this applied 
to residents of the island of Santiago. Three years later, Jodo III reiter- 
ated the decree, urging his officials to seize “all the property of those 
Christian people who are langados in Guinea” .5 

Clearly, the lancado “problem” was growing. More and more people 
were settling among the peoples of Upper Guinea. It was this accelerated 
process of exchange which would lead, by the middle of the sixteenth 
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century, to the establishment of a genuinely pan-regional Atlantic Creole 
culture linking the Atlantic trading settlements of Upper Guinea with 
Cabo Verde. Most of these documents refer to the langado presence only 
in Sierra Leone and “Guinea”, and it was here, to the south of the Gambia 
River, that Kriolu would develop as a vernacular among the Luso-African 
and Caboverdean trading classes.‘ 

In this region, the commercial opportunities offered by the Casamance, 
Sao Domingos, Grande and Sierra Leone regions were all important. In 
Sierra Leone, large numbers of slaves were drawn into the Atlantic trade 
from the 1540s onwards, following the wars between the Manes and the 
Sapes (cf. Chapter 8). However the primary zone for African-European 
relations was farther north, in the Casamance and S40 Domingos regions. 
A wide variety of evidence shows that lancados were concentrated here in 
the Mandinguised kingdom of the Kassanké. The evidence of langado pres- 
ence here is such that, as Philip Havik has put it, the land stretching from 
the Bintang creek south of the Gambia through to Ziguinchor “hosted all 
of the early Atlantic trade settlements in the region”.” The three major 
lancado settlements in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries were 
at Bugendo, Cacheu and Guinguim, all associated with the Bainunk- 
Kassanké (especially Bugendo and Guinguim); the alliance between the 
Portuguese and Masatamba, king of the Kassanké from around the 15 50s 
to the 1580s, was described in detail by the Caboverdean trader André 
Donelha.* There are some recorded cases of langados jumping ship in 
Senegambia among the Sereer — in 1542, one Francisco de Costa did so 
at Porto de Ale — but the majority of lancados lived in Casamance.’ The 
roots of the economic motor of Western Africa’s trade and its intercon- 
nections to the wider Atlantic therefore lay in the alliances which they 
were able to form with the Bainunk-Kassanké. 

Some of the best evidence for this comes from the inquisitorial trial 
dating from 1548 of Antonio Fernandes, who was appointed as factor at 
Bugendo on the Sao Domingos River in 1547. The trial related to a power 
struggle between Fernandes and his predecessor, Manoel Garcia.'° In the 
course of the trial, several pieces of information were disclosed which can 
tell us much about the strength of the Jancado presence in Casamance 
and of the nature of African-European exchanges. What emerges is how 


® Jacobs (2009: 352). 

7 Havik (2004b: ror). 

5 MMAII: Vol. 5, 139-40. 

® Torrao (1991: 254). 

to JAN/TT, Inquisigaéo de Lisboa, Processo 801. 
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reciprocal cultural influences had developed in Upper Guinea by this 
time, a reciprocity related to the expanding Atlantic trading economy. 

In his defence against charges of falsely claiming to represent the 
Inquisition, Fernandes claimed that on his arrival in Bugendo in 1547 the 
“black elders [fidalgos] of the land had made a written petition to him” 
regarding Garcia, whom they accused of having attacked some of the 
principal people of the area a few days before.'! The letter was appended 
to the inquisitorial case as evidence and leaves tantalising questions: who 
had written it, and what does the use of Portuguese as a language of peti- 
tion in Upper Guinea tell us about African-European relationships by 
the 1540s? 

Bugendo was on the Sao Domingos River, on the borders of what 
today is southern Casamance and northern Guinea-Bissau. It was con- 
trolled by the Mandinguised lineage of the Kassanké. However, the peti- 
tion was written not from Bugendo but from Cacheu, at the southern 
limit of Kassanké control. The idea that the elders [fidalgos] might have 
petitioned the incoming Caboverdean factor regarding the behaviour of 
the outgoing one is certainly suggestive of the importance of Atlantic trade 
in Casamance. It implies that the factors were extremely influential in 
Casamance. Such power may partly have derived from better weaponry — 
the petition refers to Garcia’s use of “bombardments” [bombardadas] — 
but Portuguese firearms were fairly useless during the prolonged rainy 
season when powder could not be kept dry, and thus the influence of the 
factors in Casamance cannot have been kept by force alone.‘* Moreover, 
because one of Fernandes’s accusations was that Garcia had given “artil- 
lery” to the “infidels”, it is clear that by this time firearms were no longer 
the exclusive preserve of the Portuguese."? 

Most likely, this influence of the Caboverdean factors derived from 
commercial realities of the new Atlantic world. Slowly but surely, Upper 
Guinea was being drawn into a more international range of influences 
from the Atlantic side. Why else would the petition have been written in 
Portuguese? The use of this language by lineage heads implies that they 
had rapidly acculturated to the language of the Atlantic world and its 
trade, just as previously they had done with the Mandinka connected 
to the trans-Saharan trade, and just as the manikongos of West-Central 
Africa, who also composed letters in Portuguese at this time, were doing. 


™ Thid., fol. 41: “os fidalgos da terra negros lhe fizera por escripto hii requerimento”. 
™ On “bombardadas”, see ibid. 
% Tbid., fol. 14v. 
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Most likely, the letter was written by a scribe and not by the elders of 
Cacheu themselves; scribes commonly composed official petitions in this 
era. Nonetheless, the ability of elders from Cacheu to communicate with 
the scribe using both a language and type of discourse which they hoped 
would find favour with the Portuguese crown is indicative of an under- 
standing of Portuguese power and of how to frame petitions to it, which 
is symptomatic of a heavy degree of acculturation. 

Thus in Casamance in the 1540s, not only were lancados adopt- 
ing African cultural traits, as we saw in the 1546 denunciation of the 
New Christians in the last chapter, but the opposite was also occurring. 
Members of local elites had acculturated sufficiently to the new outsider 
traders from the Atlantic to frame arguments in discourse which might 
find favour in Lisbon. The cultural influences were thus reciprocal. Here 
is evidence of the mixed cultural environment for which “creolisation”, 
as we saw in the Introduction, is taken by many theorists today as a 
“master metaphor”. Moreover, we see here how, far from preserving their 
cultural traits as an advantage, each of the groups involved in this cross- 
cultural trade borrowed from one another’s practices in order to find a 
mutual territory of shared understanding and communication." 

Such reciprocity was no accident. Langado settlement among the 
Mandinguised Kassanké lineage of Casamance was part of a wider pat- 
tern which saw the Portuguese settle in locales of Mandinka influence 
not only in Casamance, but also, when the subsequent alliance with the 
Kassanké had begun to fade, along the Gambia and in the Biafada ter- 
ritories along the Rio Grande.*> This is a key point which expands the 
argument of previous chapters, connecting early areas of langado settle- 
ment among the Kassanké to the previous pattern of diaspora traders 
in Upper Guinea. For it turns out that this pattern was not confined to 
Bugendo but was widespread; as we saw in Chapter 1, peoples in these 
areas had become used to cultural accommodation predicated on ini- 
tially violent incursions and a subsequent establishment of commercial 
systems based on long-distance mercantile diasporas connected to the 
trans-Saharan trade. 

Such existing patterns mattered deeply in how the new Atlantic 
trade was constructed and how it affected societies in Western Africa. 


™ This warns us to be cautious of the argument of Trivellato (2009: esp. 275-6), which 
suggests that preservation of distinctiveness was automatically an advantage in cross- 
cultural trade in the early modern era. This evidence shows that this was certainly not 
always the case. 

ts Rodney (1970: 81). 
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Commercial exchanges were essential in the establishment of a mixed 
cultural environment, and agents of commercial exchange were often 
agents of acculturation.'® In the Atlantic world, however, as elsewhere, 
the agents of trade (and creolisation) could only begin their work once 
a certain disposition towards plural identities existed. They could only 
advance once the violent work of bringing people to some sort of wider 
accommodation to hegemonic societies had been achieved. This was a 
long-standing pattern in Western Africa, and thus trade was not “imposed” 
on Africa, but rather fitted into a pattern which Africans themselves had 
shaped, a pattern which suited the role of diasporas of commerce and 
the fundamental role of religion and ritual in Upper Guinean societies. 
If such a pattern facilitated violence through the expansion of the slave 
trade, then this did not illustrate anything particular to Upper Guinean 
societies, but rather indicated how quickly modernity had come there and 
how fundamental violence was to the construction of modernity. Indeed, 
it was by integrating this violence into a new pattern of enslavement and 
cultural pluralism that creolisation took shape in Western Africa, in a 
foretaste of events elsewhere in the Atlantic world. 


CASE STUDIES OF KASSANKE/NEW CHRISTIAN INTERACTIONS 


In order for a Creole culture to emerge across Western Africa, intense 
links between Cabo Verde and the African coast were necessary. In the 
previous chapters, we have seen how these had developed already by the 
end of the fifteenth century and had involved the exchange of people, 
livestock, textiles and foodstuffs. The increasing settlement of lancados, 
as evidenced in the 1530s and 1540s, accentuated this process. It was 
because of the connections that lancados had with Cabo Verde and the 
frequent trade linking the islands with the Atlantic trading settlements of 
Africa that a shared and composite culture emerged. 

Antonio Fernandes’s trial contains other details which confirm this 
picture of the links between Upper Guinea and Cabo Verde. Fernandes 
himself had come to Bugendo from the islands. In his trial he claimed 
that one of his accusers, Domingos Rodrigues, was the nephew of a cer- 
tain Francisco Dias who had been Manoel Garcia’s agent on the island 
of Santiago, and that Dias had prepared a ship on Santiago and sent it to 
Bugendo to rescue Garcia from his forced imprisonment by Fernandes.'7 


© Goncalves (1996: 39); Trajano Filho (2003: 15). 
17 JAN/TT, Inquisicado de Lisboa, Processo 801, fols.141, 15v. 
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There were regular connections between Bugendo and Santiago: one of 
the witnesses, Jodo Lopes, noted how he had heard about the case from 
many people on the island of Santiago who had come from the “rivers of 
Guinea”.*® Thus by the late 1540s - and probably considerably earlier — 
Cabo Verde and the trading settlements of Upper Guinea constituted a 
linked space, and this explains how the development of a Kriolu language 
on Santiago could very rapidly have been communicated to the trading 
settlements of the African coast. 

As these connections increased, so did the role of the New Christians. 
It was through the expansion of the lancado class in this era and the 
increase in New Christian influence that the Atlantic dimension of cre- 
olisation in Western Africa, and the role of preceding events in Cabo 
Verde, began to have an influence on the communities of the mainland. 
Case studies are the most useful tool we have for examining the interac- 
tions between Kassanké and New Christians, for they illustrate both how 
deep-seated the alliances were and how influential they came to be in the 
construction of a Creole culture and language which spanned the whole 
Western African region. 

Evidence for the Kassanké—New Christian alliance emerges earliest 
from the Anténio Fernandes case.'? Ona superficial level the case appeared 
to be about trading disputes, but a close examination reveals that con- 
cern about New Christian activity and the extent of New Christian alli- 
ances with the Kassanké was fundamental. In his written defence to the 
inquisitors, Fernandes stated that Garcia was a “New Christian and of 
the caste of the New Christians and is recognized as such by the people 
who know him”.*° Fernandes added that Garcia and those conspiring 
with him were “very familiar with and very close and helpful friends 
of Garcia and also all of them like the said Manoel Garcia are New 
Christians” .*t Thus whether Garcia and his friends were New Christians 
or not, Fernandes perceived a New Christian conspiracy against him; 
indeed, one witness reported that Fernandes had told him that he would 
“seize the said Manoel Garcia on the authority of the Holy Inquisition 
and that he was a Jewish tangomdo” .** Fernandes also denounced many 


8 Thid., fols. 371-v. 

9 See Schorsch (2008: Vol. 1, 12) on the value of inquisitorial cases for assessing relations 
between subalterns in the early Atlantic world. 

2° TAN/TT, Inquisigado de Lisboa, Processo 801, fol. 4v: “he cristd novo e de casta de cristaos 
novos e por tal he tido das pessoas q 0 conhecem”. 

>t Tbid., fol. 13v: “do ditto mel garcia seus muy mtos familiares e amiguos de muy estreita 
amizade e mta prestacao e tabem por serem todos como o dito mel garcia xpaos novos”. 

» Tbid., fol. 36v: “prendera ao dito Manoel Garcia polla Santa Inquiscdo e q era tangomao 
Judeu”. a 
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of Garcia’s witnesses as New Christians, including Vicente Nunes and 
Francisco Lopes.*? Then, when Fernandes arrested Garcia by claiming 
to represent the Inquisition, he accused him of refusing to relinquish the 
“property of Pero Rodrigues ... which belonged to the King since the 
wife of the said Pero Rodrigues had been arrested by the Holy Inquisition 
and might already have been burnt”.*4 

One of the most interesting aspects of Fernandes’s denunciation of 
these New Christians is the close alliances which he suggests they had 
forged with the Kassanké. Garcia was accused by him of giving weap- 
ons to the “blacks and infidels inimical to our Holy Faith”, of having 
widespread dealings with the “infidels”, and of taking refuge with the 
[Kassanké] King of Casamance when Fernandes sought to arrest him.*5 
In the time when Garcia had been factor at Bugendo, Vicente Nunes was 
said to have “lived as a lancado among the blacks adopting African cus- 
toms [feito tango mao]”.*° Another man, Francisco Lopes, had also been 
“living cast in among the blacks in Guinea”.*” The fact that this evidence 
derives from the Kassanké trading port at Bugendo and the denuncia- 
tion of Garcia as living with the Kassanké King offer strong support for 
the idea that the Kassanké lineage heads had welcomed these traders to 
Casamance and that the influence and exchange was reciprocal. 

From the New Christian side, there is objective evidence that Manoel 
Garcia himself was a New Christian, and that therefore many of those 
accused by Fernandes probably also were. Garcia’s nephew and asso- 
ciate, Bartolomeu, was married to Branca Dias. Dias was the daughter 
of Manoel and Micia Dias, residents of Fogo, who acknowledged that 
they were New Christians.** Thus Manoel Garcia at least was a New 
Christian, and Fernandes’s attribution of a New Christian identity to his 
colleagues living among the Kassanké seems plausible. 


23 Tbid., fols. r4r, r4v. 

+4 Tbid., fol. 58v: “fazenda de pero rodrigues q elle tinha em seu poder a qual pertengia al 
Rey e ga molher do dito pero rodrigues estava presa pola samta Inquisigao e q nao sabya 
se sabia queimada...”. 

Ibid., fol. 4v (“dava aos negros e infieis inimigo de na sta fee cruzes douro e armas”); fol. 
tor, “infieis”; fol. 15v. 

Ibid., 141: “e do tpo em q o dto mel ga estava por feitor nos dtos Rios andava c6 os 
negros lancado feito tango mao”. 

Ibid., fol. 14v: “deytado com os negros em guiné”. 

On Bartolomeu as Manoel’s nephew and friend, see ibid., fols. r4r and 15v. On Bartolomeu 
as the husband of Branca Dias, see IAN/TT, Inquisicgao de Lisboa, Processo 6580, case 
summary; ibid., for Branca’s relation to Manoel Dias. On Manoel Dias’s acknowledge- 
ment of his New Christian status, see IAN/TT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, Processo 73 12 (there 
are no fol. numbers to this trial). Again, I must thank Filipa Ribeiro da Silva for bringing 
my attention to these trials. 
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This being the case, the importance of New Christian networks in 
Casamance becomes central to the narrative of African-European rela- 
tions in the 1540s and the development of Atlantic Creole identities 
across Western Africa. For although Garcia had over ten witnesses in 
his favour in the trial, Fernandes had only two. This strongly suggests 
that New Christians outnumbered Old Christians among the lancados of 
Casamance. Moreover, these New Christians were accused by Fernandes 
of living among the Africans, supplying them with weapons, adopting 
their cultural practices, and damaging the royal trade there. These accu- 
sations were very similar to those made to the inquisitors of Evora from 
Cabo Verde in 1546 (cf. Chapter 4). 

The Garcia case is just one of many which show how the Kassanké 
and New Christians formed a mutually beneficial trading alliance. We 
can return for instance to the case of the Dias family mentioned previ- 
ously in connection to Bartolomeu Garcia. Documents relating to the 
Dias family reveal that the New Christian networks of Cabo Verde and 
Upper Guinea were thoroughly interconnected. Moreover, these docu- 
ments tell us much about the belief systems of these New Christians; they 
illuminate the attitudes which they brought to their interactions in Upper 
Guinea and how these beliefs were transferred from Cabo Verde to the 
Atlantic trading settlements of the West African coast as a result of their 
trading activities. 

Inquisitorial records are extant for both Manoel and Micia Dias and 
their daughter Branca. The picture which emerges is of a family caught 
halfway between Christianity and Judaism, with the women the most 
resolute crypto-Jews. Manoel Dias made a fairly orthodox declaration of 
his belief in Christian ideals, stating that he believed that God had sent 
his son Jesus Christ to redeem humanity and making no use of crypto- 
Jewish formulations relating to “God creating the heavens and earth”.*° 
He appears to have been something of an early empiricist in the mould 
of New Christians like Francisco Sanches, the philosopher of Toulouse; 
one accusation professed outrage that he had declared that ill people got 
better because of the work of nature and not through commending them- 
selves to the Virgin Mary.3° There were no accusations against Dias for 
keeping Jewish rituals however, and the only piece of real evidence was 
that he was alleged to have said, whilst standing outside Fogo’s jail, that it 


29 TAN/TT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, Processo 7312 (there are no fol. numbers to this trial). All 
subsequent references in this paragraph come from this trial. 

3° The classic work of Sanches is Quod Nihil Scitur, “That Nothing is Known”, written in 
1580 — see Sanches (1998). 
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was “better to be a Jew than a Mulatto”, something which Dias denied.>* 
However the intolerable position in which someone like Dias found him- 
self is revealed by his comment that “people all hold me to be a Jew as 
they do with all New Christians”.’* A New Christian who was a sceptic 
or who even tried to be an orthodox Christian was seen as a Jew and was 
thus cast into a double interior life, emblematic of the plural identities of 
New Christians emphasised by scholars such as Yovel.33 

In contrast to Manoel, both his wife Micia and their daughter Branca 
Dias were accused of Judaising. Micia Dias was said to keep the Jewish 
Sabbath on Saturdays, wearing clean shirts, using clean sheets and rest- 
ing in a room, and then working on Sundays and forcing her slaves to do 
likewise.>+ People said that she would not give alms to Old Christians, 
that she concealed crucifixes in cushions on which visitors sat, and that 
she secretly whipped another crucifix and made sacrifices to a cow.35 One 
witness said that she sent for bread to be baked on Fridays so that she 
did not have to do so on a Saturday.>° Both Micia and her daughters were 
infrequent churchgoers, and witnesses described how Micia did not lift 
her face to the sacrament when it was raised by the priest and that she 
filled her daughters’ mouths with salt after they had gone to receive it.37 
Perhaps the crowning insult was when she had emerged one Sunday from 
her house with her backside pointing at the street.>* 

Similar accusations were levelled at Branca, together with some new 
ones. Branca Dias lit candles on Friday nights. She kept the Jewish festi- 
vals and fasted on Yom Kippur, the Day of Atonement. She worked on 
Sundays. When attending a Mass at the church in Alcatrazes, on Santiago, 
she had turned her face away and refused to look at the Host when the 
priest had raised it. She had a very poor knowledge of basic Christian 
prayers, and could not even recite the Salve Regina.>° 


3 Something which, if true, confirms Schorsch’s (2008: Vol. 1, 7) assertion that “many ordi- 
nary people seem to have been quite aware of racialist thinking, if not participants in it 
themselves”. 

3 TAN/TT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, Processo 73 12: “eu sou xpao novo e me temdao por Judeu 
como temdos a todos os xpdos novos”. 

33 Yovel (2009). 

34 IAN/TT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, Processo 3199, fol. ror. Indeed, her slaves protested at 
having to work on a Sunday (IAN/TT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, Processo 13107, fol. 3r). 

35 IAN/TT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, Processo 3199, fols. 84, ror-v. 

36 TAN/TT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, Processo 13107, fol. 31. 

37 Tbid., fols. 3v, 4r. 

38 Tbid., fol. or. 

39 All these accusations are contained in the unnumbered trial at IAN/TT, Inquisigaéo de 
Lisboa, Processo 7312. 
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Here then is a New Christian family with connections to three of the 
main nodes of Western Africa in the middle years of the sixteenth century. 
Manoel and Micia lived on Fogo and had also lived on Santiago, whereas 
Branca resided in Santiago.‘° Branca’s husband, Bartolomeu Garcia, had 
strong trading connections to the Kassanké of Bugendo, and had even 
sailed to try to rescue Manoel Garcia when Antonio Fernandes arrested 
him there.*! The networks which had developed along with the trade 
between the islands and the coast, propelled by the slave economy of the 
islands, meant that New Christian groups became dispersed, and thus the 
cultural forms developing among them did so also. It was this that made 
them key agents in the accelerating process of Atlantic creolisation which 
had spread across the region, and which also makes understanding the 
cultural outlook of these actors vital in understanding how this process 
had developed by this time. 

As we saw in the previous chapter, many of the first New Christian 
migrants to Cabo Verde sought to maintain elements of Judaism in their 
practices. The Dias case confirms this picture, as does the suggestion that 
it was contact with African societies which opened some of these New 
Christians towards mixing their practices and attenuating their adher- 
ence to Judaism. It is significant that the women in the Dias household 
were more steadfast in their Judaism than the men. The role of women 
is emphasised in Judaism because of the matrilineal religious inheritance. 
Yet this religious explanation for the women’s adherence to Judaism needs 
to be supplemented by the experiential reality of the constant travels of 
the New Christian men such as Bartolomeu Garcia and Manoel Dias to 
and from the African coast and the long periods that some of them spent 
living there. 

There is some strong evidence of how these New Christians traders 
adapted to life in Upper Guinea in the world of ritual. Valentim Fernandes 
described how the very word tangomao, which was used synonymously 
with langado in the sixteenth century, derived from a priestly lineage in 
Sierra Leone that guarded and officiated at a spirit shrine there.** The 
use of this word interchangeably with the Portuguese lancado shows that 
adaptation to the rituals of West Africa was a key strategy of those who 
settled there. Corroboration for this emerges from the inquisitorial trails 
of the Dias family. It was well known, Maria da Cunha of Fogo said, that 


4° Ibid; IAN/TT, Inquisigaéo de Lisboa, Processo 6580. 
4 TAN/TT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, Processo 801, fol. 15v. 
4 MMAII: Vol. 1, 737; Nafafé (2007: 160-72). 
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Micia Dias kept a “calf with many chains of gold and that each day she 
sacrificed chicken’s blood to it through its mouth”.*3 Certainly, if Micia 
Dias did this it had nothing to do with Judaism and was probably a rite 
imported from West Africa, which is a testament to both the compos- 
ite cultural framework that was emerging there and how practices were 
becoming mixed in the Atlantic trading communities of both Cabo Verde 
and mainland Africa.#4 

The existence of a case study like this Garcia-Dias nexus cannot alone 
stand as evidence of the importance of the Kassanké-New Christian alli- 
ance. However, when it is supplemented by additional examples, a pattern 
emerges. Other networks existed at the same time, and one of equal if not 
greater importance was that developed by the Leado and Carvajal families 
from the late 1540s onwards. The evidence on this network first emerges 
through the Carvajal family of New Spain (Mexico). Publication regard- 
ing the messianic crypto-Jew Luis de Carvajal el mozo (hereafter Carvajal 
mozo) has been widespread, but the case of his uncle, Luis de Carvajal el 
viejo (hereafter Carvajal viejo), has been bypassed.*5 Yet Carvajal viejo’s 
relevance to Cabo Verde is key. When his father died at the age of eight, 
his maternal uncle, Duarte de Leao, came to collect him from Benavente 
and took him to Lisbon. He spent three years there — he told the inquisi- 
tors during his trial in Mexico City in 1589 — before being sent to “Cabo 
Verde, in which island he spent thirteen years, and there he was Treasurer 
and Comptroller of the King of Portugal”.** Leao was holder of the con- 
tract for Guiné, and it was this which meant that soon Carvajal was being 
despatched to Cabo Verde in the service of his uncle.47 

Carvajal viejo declared that he was approximately fifty years old in 
1589, which would put his birth date at circa 1539.48 He added that his 
father had died when he was eight.*? A time lag of three months followed, 
as he was collected from Benavente and waited in Lisbon, meaning that he 


43 IAN/TT, Inquisicgéo de Lisboa, Processo 13107, fol. 5r: “tinha hu bezerro com muitas 
cadeas douro e cada dia lhe llancava sangue da gallinha pella Boca”. 

44 For the role of the sacrifice of chicken’s blood in Western Africa, see Hawthorne (2o1ob: 
Chapter 6). 

45 See Toro (1944) and M. Cohen (2001). The will of Carvajal mozo is published by M. 
Cohen (1971b). 

4° Toro (1932: 280-1): “y luego murio su padre en Benavente y el dicho Duarte de Leon, 
que vino alli, lo llevé a Lisboa de donde Io envio luego de alli a tres meses a Cabo Verde, 
en cuya isla estuvo trece anos, y alli fue tesorero y contador del rey de Portugal...”. 

47 Tbid., 279 - “Contratador de los pueblos de Guinea, Por el rey de Portugal...” 

4 Toro (1944: Vol. 1, 36, n.1). 

49 Toro (1932: 280). 
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would probably have sailed for Cabo Verde in the spring of 1548. Thus in 
the same year that the inquisitorial trial of Antonio Fernandes was held, 
another New Christian network began to develop in Western Africa. 

Once in Cabo Verde, Carvajal viejo was not alone. Whilst there, he 
interacted with many relations. Another uncle was Francisco Jorge, factor 
of Duarte de Leado at Bugendo, the very same port on the Sao Domingos 
that was controlled by the Kassanké and where Anténio Fernandes and 
Manoel Garcia had clashed in 1548. Jorge lived in Bugendo, and thus 
the presence of Carvajal viejo in Western Africa and of his wider circle 
of family and trading partners was connected to the relationship which, 
as we have seen, had already developed between Kassanké and New 
Christians. 

In the early 1560s, an inquisitorial trial developed in which Francisco 
Jorge and several of his (and Carvajal viejo’s) relatives were implicated. 
The trial centred around accusations of mockery of the virgin birth on 
Christmas Eve in 1562.5° A group of New Christians was said to have 
gathered in Bugendo with “masks of paper and dressed in disguise” .5* 
Then Mestre Dioguo had appeared “dressed in women’s clothes and with 
towels on his head ... calling himself Maria and saying that he was giving 
birth”, and a send-up of the birth of Christ began.* 

These events have been referred to by various historians.’ The reliabil- 
ity of the testimonies has been questioned, because the numbers of New 
Christians present ranged in depositions between one and four dozen.*+ 
The account of transvestism is held to follow a pattern of demonisation 
of the other which places the testimony in doubt, given that transvestism 
was severely frowned upon by the Inquisition.’5 Yet when Mestre Dioguo 
was brought from Bugendo to the jail on Cabo Verde, he did not deny 
that the “farce” had taken place and in fact described it in great detail, 
claiming that he had merely danced at the house of Jorge in honour of 


5° Jorge’s relationship to Leao is stated in IAN/TT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, Maco 25, no. 233, 
fol. 42v and confirmed in Carvajal viejo’s genealogy, where Jorge is, like Leao, given as 
a maternal uncle: “Franciso Jorge de Andrade, que fué en Guinea fator y capitan general 
por el rey de Portugal...” (Toro 1932: 279). 

5* TAN/TT, Inquisigaéo de Lisboa, Maco 25, no. 233, 41: “mascaras de papel e co vestidos 
cOtrafeitos” . 

s+ Tbid., fol. 41, “en trajos de molher cé toalhas postas na cabeca ... chamando maria q 
estava parida...”. 

3 Torrao (1995: 64); Havik (2004a: 104); Mark/Horta (2010). 

54 Torrao (1995: 64, n.3). 

55 Havik (2004a: 104). Such moral censure was related to the fact that transvestites were 
often seen to be engaged in sodomy: see for example IAN/TT, Inquisicado de Evora, Livro 
9, fol. 41r. 
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it being Christmas Eve.*¢ It is clear that this whole network was related 
to New Christian identity, because Dioguo described Jorge as the “New 
Christian factor”.5’? Moreover, the cross-dressing element is also given 
a greater hint of plausibility by the fact that today, at the annual carni- 
val in Bissau and elsewhere in Guinea-Bissau, people from each gender 
frequently adopt the clothes and roles of the other; of course, this does 
not mean that this more flexible approach to gender was current in the 
sixteenth century, but certainly it may have been, and this piece of evi- 
dence could in fact indicate the mixed cultural framework of lancado 
communities in Upper Guinea.** 

In this way, the Carvajal case is a continuity from the Dias/Garcia 
trials of the 1540s, showing that throughout this period there remained 
strong Kassanké—New Christian ties in Bugendo and that these were 
fundamentally connected to the adoption of shared practices by both 
groups. In both cases, New Christian families adopted some African cul- 
tural practices both in Africa itself and on Cabo Verde; in this Mestre 
Dioguo case, for instance, in addition to the issue of presentations of gen- 
der, the use of masks [mascaras de papel] may well have borrowed from 
the ubiquity of masquerades in the rituals of Upper Guinea. Both of the 
networks we have looked at had strong connections in Bugendo and the 
Caboverdean islands — where we should recall that Carvajal viejo served 
as royal accountant — which emphasises how the islands and coast did 
constitute a linked space. Furthermore, the two networks were almost cer- 
tainly connected because Mestre Dioguo may well have been the brother 
of Micia Dias; on October 17, 1559, Dias told inquisitors that she had 
one brother, “Mestre Dioguo”, and Dioguo himself, like Dias, had strong 
connections to Fogo.°? 

A defining feature of both these networks was that they each had come 
to Western Africa because they saw it as a place of escape. On October 
9, 1559, Manoel Dias claimed that “24 years ago he went to the Island 
of Cabo Verde [Santiago] where he has lived ever since, there and in 


56 JAN/TT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, Maco 25, no. 233, fols. 24r-v: the folios in this trial are 
confused, and so although these folios represent those marked on the trial documents, 
they are not always sequential. 

57 Tbid., 42v: “Francisco Jorge feitor xpao Novo...”. 

58 Transvestism was current in other West African societies of the time; see Sweet (2003: 
53-4). The observation on cross-dressing in Guinea-Bissau is derived from my participa- 
tion in the carnivals of Bissau and Gabi in February 2000. 

59 TAN/TT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, Processo 3199, on the sibling relationship; IAN/TT, 
Inquisigao de Lisboa, Maco 25, no. 233, fol. 46r, on Mestre Dioguo’s previous residence 
in Fogo. 
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the island of Fogo.”°° That would place the arrival of the Dias family in 
1535, just a year before the bull was issued establishing the Inquisition in 
Portugal.*' Throughout the 1530s it had been increasingly apparent that 
a Portuguese tribunal of the Inquisition was inevitable. A papal inquisitor 
had been appointed to Portugal in December 1531, only to be rescinded 
in October 1532. This had been followed by pressure from Charles V of 
Spain, someone whom the New Christian emissaries in Rome were not 
able to best.®* Given the violence which the onset of the Inquisition had 
unleashed in Spain in the 1480s, Portuguese New Christians in the 1530s 
must have feared that something similar would soon be directed at them, 
and therefore the arrival of the Dias family in Cabo Verde in 1535 may 
well be linked to these events.® 

A similar pattern held for the Ledo and Carvajal families. The year of 
the eight-year-old Luis de Carvajal’s arrival in Cabo Verde, 1548, was 
the very year in which the inquisitorial trials of two of Carvajal viejo’s 
uncles, Alvaro and Jorge de Ledo, came to a head, both of whom had been 
arrested by the Inquisition of Evora in 1544.°* Both were released under 
the terms of the General Pardon of the New Christians, and this history 
and the inauguration of the new Portuguese tribunal of the Inquisition 
with full powers must have encouraged Duarte de Ledo to seek alterna- 
tives for his young nephew.*> 

Indeed, Western Africa was not just a place of escape for young 
Carvajal viejo. Carvajal viejo had a large family network during his time 
in Western Africa. According to Mestre Dioguo, one witness of the farce 
was “Antonio Duarte, a relative of the factor [Jorge]”.°° Another cited 
by Dioguo, Antonio Fernandes, was “nephew of the said factor [Jorge]”, 
and Fernandes was implicated by other witnesses too.°” The presence of 
so many members of this family, taken with evidence of inquisitorial per- 
secution of members of that family in the 1540s, suggests that these New 


6° TAN/TT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, Processo 7312: “avera vynte e quatro annos q se foy pera 
a Ilha de Cabo Verde onde sempre morou é na Ilha do Fogo”. 

6™ Green (20072: 59). 

& Tbid., 59-60, for a more detailed account. 

6 The 1480s and the 1490s were the most violent in the history of the Spanish Inquisition. 
See ibid.: 8. 

64 The two brothers’ trials are recorded at IAN/TT, Inquisigaéo de Evora, Procesos 8779 
(Alvaro) and 11267 (Jorge). For more details on the trial of Alvaro, see Green (2007: 
Chapter 2). 

65 On the inauguration of the Portuguese Inquisition, see Remedios (1895-1928 : Vol. 2, 50). 

6° TAN/TT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, Maco 25, no. 233, fol. 38v: “Antonio Duarte, parente do 
feitor”. 

67 Tbid., fols. 434, 54. 
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Christians were there in large part for fear of inquisitorial persecution: 
Western Africa was seen as a place of escape and therefore also outside 
the vectors of Portuguese military and cultural domination.” 

Taken as a whole, this evidence makes a strong case that these were 
general patterns governing the settlement of New Christians in Western 
Africa. The interconnections between the islands and the coast were ever 
present. Just as numerous witnesses in the Anténio Fernandes case knew 
both the islands and the coast, the same held for the 1562 trial of Mestre 
Dioguo following the farce in Bugendo. According to Dioguo’s evidence, 
one of the leaders in putting on the farce, Antonio Henriques, was a New 
Christian from the islands.*? One witness declared that also present was 
the son of Bras Fernandes of Fogo.”° Moreover, numerous witnesses were 
residents of Ribeira Grande, such as Gaspar Rodrigues and Tristam de 
Mascarenhas, the juiz dos orfaos.’* Thus as these New Christians plied 
back and forth between the islands and the coast, they took both mixed 
Caboverdean forms to Africa and African cultural forms to Cabo Verde, 
and the shared culture of the region emerged. 


THE “RACIAL” DIMENSIONS OF NEW CHRISTIAN 
LIFE ON CABO VERDE AND THE ACCELERATION 
OF CREOLISATION IN WESTERN AFRICA 


One of the most important things to emerge from this analysis of the 
New Christian community of lancados in Upper Guinea has been the 
role of African societies in influencing New Christian receptivity to dif- 
ferent cultural influences. As we have seen, those Caboverdean New 
Christian men who had most contact with mainland Africa were the 
most likely to develop plural identities and practices, whereas those who 
remained confined to the islands were more likely to hold to crypto- 
Jewish practices. 


68 This evidence requires a revision of Rodney’s view that the Portuguese in Upper Guinea 
all came as free men (Rodney 1965: 307). The New Christians may have been “free” in 
the context of slave societies, but they were not in the same psychological position as Old 
Christians, who did not live in fear of the Inquisition. As the sixteenth century developed, 
this attitude was increasingly extended to other parts of the Atlantic. There were also 
many New Christians in S40 Tomé by the late 15 60s, with a decree of 1569 barring them 
from settling there (MMAI: Vol. 2, 570). 

IAN/TT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, Maco 25, no. 233, fol. 42v: “Antonio Henriques xpdao 
novo morador no Cabo Verde”. 

7° Tbid., fol. or. 

7 Tbid., fols. 51, ror, 431-v. 
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This is important not only to the understanding of how mixed cultural 
practices emerged in Western Africa, but also to grasping what may seem 
an unlikely phenomenon: the contribution of African peoples such as the 
Kassanké to the wider reconstitution of Jewish and New Christian iden- 
tities in the sixteenth century and their increasing hybridity and incorpo- 
ration of non-Jewish influences.”* The identities of New Christians and 
Jews were porous and mutually receptive: New Christian communities 
in France and the New World were in touch with Jewish communities 
in Italy, and Jewish communities in Amsterdam were in touch with New 
Christians in Brazil and Iberia.7* The growing flexibility of Jewish prac- 
tices in New Christian culture, spreading as it did to the New World and 
then back to Europe, was an influential factor in the formation of trading 
communities in the Atlantic world of the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries. This flexibility had been influenced by experiences of 
New Christian traders among the Kassanké of Upper Guinea in the first 
half of the sixteenth century, many of whom, as we shall see in Chapter 7, 
had important American connections. Thus the increasing links between 
Cabo Verde and Upper Guinea affected not only the local region, but also 
began to have wider effects as international connections intensified over 
the course of the sixteenth century.7+ 

This sort of plural identity was also relevant to the initial trading net- 
works of Western Africa, with many New Christians active in both Cabo 
Verde and Upper Guinea. Gradually, however, the identities and practices 
of New Christians in Cabo Verde and Upper Guinea began to diverge. 
Those who were most connected to the exchanges on which Atlantic 
trade and Atlantic fortunes depended were prepared to hybridise their 
practices. On Cabo Verde, however, a more rigid caste identity connected 
to the wider Iberian ideas of race and purity developing in these decades 
began to emerge. Both communities existed in places where Kriolu was 
spoken and mixed cultural forms had developed, but the types of interac- 
tion were very different in both. 


7 Evidence of this hybridity is found in the way in which crypto-Jews of the late sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries adopted key aspects of emerging Christian theologies. See 
Bodian (2007). 

73 On the connections of New Christians in the New World to Italy, see Israel (2002: 146); 
on the connections of Jews in Amsterdam to Iberia see Graizbord (2004), and on connec- 
tions to Brazil, see Wolff and Freida (1989). 

74 This relationship between the Atlantic New Christians and subsequent Sephardic com- 
munities in Northern Europe thus again clearly warns against the under-representation 
of Atlantic influences in the formation of Sephardic communities before 1650 — see 
Trivellato (2009: 112). 
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One of the main differences may have lain in the political influence of the 
New Christian community. In Upper Guinea, this was limited. Although 
their connection to Atlantic trade gave them a certain power, for the rulers 
of Casamance the New Christians were a dependent client caste who were 
useful because of their international connections and their outsider status. 
Diaspora merchants in Sahelian societies were, like the New Christians in 
Upper Guinea, usually aliens who, though able to have a place in the royal 
courts, could never challenge royal power precisely because of their out- 
sider status.75 Moreover, as with the Mandinka dyula diaspora who cre- 
ated an identity through their shared religion of Islam, the New Christian 
trading caste possessed a shared religious experience through their old 
Jewish heritage and their more recent experience of the Inquisition.”° Thus 
Kassanké monarchs could exploit their trading connections, but there was 
never any danger of New Christians usurping power in Africa; this aspect 
of power relations must have been very important in dictating how flexi- 
ble New Christian lancados became in Upper Guinea. 

In Cabo Verde, however, things were very different. As we saw in the 
previous chapter, there were strong and repeated complaints by the 15 40s 
that the New Christians constituted the dominant mercantile class of the 
islands. The Portuguese crown took a particular interest in Cabo Verde, 
where the prominence of New Christians was well known. Between the 
1540s and the 1560s, the newly established Portuguese tribunal of the 
Inquisition showed its greatest interest in West Africa. A provision of 
August 4, 1551, placed Cabo Verde within the jurisdiction of the Tribunal 
of Lisbon.” Straightaway the inquisitorial authorities sent a visitor to the 
islands.’* In 1558 Antonio Varela was appointed prosecutor [procurador] 
of the New Christians living illegally there.”? Further official inquiries were 
sent concerning the Caboverdean New Christians in 1563 and 1567.°° 

Official attempts to constrain New Christian activities on the islands 
went beyond the Inquisition. An example is the attack by Francisco 
Pereira on Diogo Barassa, the escrivao dos 6rfaos e dos defuntos [notary 
of orphans and the deceased] in Santiago in 1559, where Pereira claimed 
that Barassa was a “New Christian from Fronteira [in the Alentejo]”.** 


75 Meillassoux (1991: 241). 

76 See Curtin (1975: 66) on the role of Islam in the itinerant dyula trading diaspora of 
Senegambia. See also Fage (1980: 295). 

77 Published in Baiao (ed.) (1921: 70; Appendix of documents). 

78 TAN/TT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, Livro 840, fol. 81. 

79 Barcellos (1899: 139). 

8° TAN/TT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, Livro 840, fol. 411; ibid., fol. 531. 

8: TAN/TT, Chancelaria de D. Sebastido e D. Henrique, Livro 1, fol. 278v; cit. Z. Cohen 
(2002: 88). 
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Barassa was accused of selling the goods of orphans for less than their 
true worth and stealing large sums by making false inventories of the 
goods of the deceased.** Barassa had previously lived on Fogo before 
settling in Praia on Santiago.*} Whatever the truth of the accusations lev- 
elled against him by Pereira, the relevance of his New Christian origins 
was revealed in the context of an attempt to obtain his position and 
thereby to secure an economic advantage. 

The Barassa family from Fogo were important New Christian mem- 
bers of the Caboverdean community. After the uniting of the monarchies 
of Spain and Portugal under Philip II (of Spain)/I (of Portugal) in 1580, 
Fogo refused to accept Philip’s authority. During Fogo’s rebellion against 
the coronation of Philip as Portuguese king in 1582, one of the ringlead- 
ers was Garcia Alvares Baraca, probably a relative of Diogo Barassa.*4 
Another leading rebel in 1582 was Baraga’s brother, Alvaro Goncalves. 
Two of the five ringleaders may positively be identified as New Christians, 
and therefore the rebellion led by this group may have been related to 
Philip I/I’s known patronage of the Inquisition.*5 

Thus there was no question but that New Christians constituted a polit- 
ical power on the islands with the potential of rivalling that of the bul- 
warks of Portuguese power, the crown and the nobility. In this situation, 
and in parallel to developments elsewhere in the Lusophone world in the 
sixteenth century, the caste identity of New Christians became entrenched. 
Whereas Old Christians discriminated against New Christians according 
to their ancestry, New Christians created a closed identity which acted as 
a barrier to the integration of others.*® This helped to create a situation 
on Cabo Verde in which, in parallel to analogous developments elsewhere 
in the Atlantic world in this period, some kind of shared “blood” or caste 
bond — a sort of proto-racial identity — came to play an important role in 
ideas of inclusion and exclusion. Although the modern idea of race had 
not yet developed fully, such ideas were certainly important in the minds 
of those in places such as Cabo Verde that were fully connected to other 
parts of the new colonial world. 

The caste identity of New Christians on Cabo Verde was widely 
apparent. In 1581 Pope Gregory VIII wrote to the Archbishop of Lisbon 


% Tbid., fols. 278v-279r. 

83 TAN/TT, Chancelaria de D. Joao III, Livro 68, fols. 2o1v-2021. 

84 Barcellos (1899: 157). 

85 On Alvaro Gongales, see ibid. 

8° For a detailed analysis of how this pattern played out in the seventeenth century, see 
Green (2009). 
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complaining of the behaviour of Bishop Bartholomeu Leitao of Cabo 
Verde, who “lives in sin and worldly prostitution not only with women of 
ill repute and those who are married, but even with Jewesses”.*7 When one 
considers the lack of European women in Cabo Verde, these “Jewesses” 
must have been women with Jewish fathers, which shows not only that 
anyone with Jewish ancestry was perceived as a Jew, but also that those 
with Jewish ancestry were known and identified as such in Ribeira 
Grande. This is confirmed by the deposition of Francisco de Sequeira, the 
governor of Cabo Verde, to the Inquisition in 1614: Sequeira related the 
story of a young woman, Joana Coelha, whose great-grandmother had 
told her granddaughter not to marry Joana’s father because he was an 
Old Christian, and instead had told Joana to marry “her own kind”.** As 
Joana Coelha was old enough in 1614 to marry, this story regarding her 
mother can be dated to the end of the sixteenth century.*? 

This awareness of New Christian identity, so firmly embedded in the 
mind of Joana Coelha’s great-grandmother, was thus a feature of Ribeira 
Grande throughout the middle part of the sixteenth century. This can be 
seen in the case of Micia Dias, who was accused of not giving alms to 
people who were not New Christians (cf. Chapter 4). Both these pieces of 
evidence would confirm the reality of a Jewish ghetto in Ribeira Grande at 
this time. In the 1780s, an account of Ribeira Grande noted that the “first 
whites were so proud of their honour that they only allowed new arrivals 
from Portugal to live in one street — still [in 1784] called the Calhau - 
unless they were able to prove the limpeza of their lineage” .°° Such a street 
did indeed exist in Ribeira Grande in 1614, where two witnesses to a trial 
were recorded as living in the “Rua do Calhau”.°' Such evidence, when 
combined with the strong Old Christian/New Christian identity opposi- 
tion made clear from the cases of Micia Dias and the great-grandmother 
of Joana Coelha, suggests both that a ghetto mentality existed among 


87 Barcellos (1899: 154): “vive deshonestamente na immundicieda prostituicao nado s6 com 

mulheres de perdida reputacao e casadas mas até com judias”. 

IAN/TT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, Livro 205, fol. 229Vv. 

89 Tbid. 

se Anonymous (1985: 27): “Estes primeiros brancos eram tao zelosos da honra que, aos que 
de novo vinham do Reino, nao deixavam habitar senao em uma rua a que ainda hoje 
chamam Calhati, enquanto ndo mostrassem a limpeza do seu sangue”. Mendes (2007: 
26) suggests that the Rua do Calhau was on the seafront of Ribeira Grande and that New 
Christians could only move farther back from the sea into the heart of the city once the 
community had accepted them. 

st AHU, Cabo Verde, Caixa 1, doc. 77: “Manoel Ribeiro botticairo morador nesta cidade 
na Rua do Calhau...” (fol. 7v); “Simao Roiz Correa mercador e morador nesta dita 
cidade na Rua do Calhau...” (fol. 8r). 
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New Christians on Santiago in the sixteenth century and that attempts to 
attenuate the influence here of New Christians were utter failures. 

This increasingly rigid boundary is interesting when we consider how 
the wider space of Western Africa had evolved by 1550. Whereas New 
Christians in Upper Guinea were free to adopt plural identities and prac- 
tices, in Cabo Verde they were confined to a rigid caste identity which, 
in general, mirrored developments elsewhere in the Iberian Atlantic. For 
some New Christians, this may have encouraged them to fall back on 
ancestral Judaic practices and keep to the crypto-Jewish identity which 
characterised many New Christians in the late sixteenth- and early 
seventeenth-century Atlantic. For others, however, it must have been stif- 
ling. Indeed, this may have been what encouraged many to stay on in 
Upper Guinea as lancados, thereby increasing the exchanges on the coast 
and contributing to the acceleration of the process of creolisation which 
characterised the region as a whole. 

This leads to the suggestion that the rigidity of the emerging system 
of limpeza in the Iberian world contributed to the development of plural 
forms in Atlantic communities in West Africa and to the spread thither of 
Creole culture from its Atlantic origins in Cabo Verde. Increasingly rigid 
laws and worldviews encourage transgression in those who are braver or 
less willing to be constrained. Thus although there was a way in which 
the expansion of the Iberian world in West Africa depended on subaltern 
groups, the actions of these groups themselves were in turn influenced by 
resistance to and rejection of the very hegemonic forces which they found 
oppressive in the first place. 


ELITES, SLAVERY AND THE BOUNDARIES OF 
CREOLISATION IN WESTERN AFRICA 


If renegade New Christians were increasingly inclined to settle in Upper 
Guinea in an attempt to seek a certain amount of freedom and enhance 
their trading activities, their increased settlement must also have meant 
there was a growing willingness among some Upper Guineans to accept 
them. Yet although the case studies have indeed shown that there was 
an alliance between Kassanké and New Christians in the mid-sixteenth 
century, they have told us little about how this alliance was formed in 
the first place. Moreover, given the inevitable Eurocentric nature of these 
written sources, and although we have learnt much about New Christian 
patterns of settlement among the Kassanké, we have learnt much less as 
to why they were accommodated by Kassanké lineage heads. 
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Understanding how Kassanké elites and New Christian langados came 
to forge this alliance is, however, vital if we are to grasp how Atlantic 
Creole cultures became consolidated in Upper Guinea as well as in Cabo 
Verde. In order for this to occur, it was not just sufficient for traders to 
ply back and forth between Cabo Verde and Bugendo. There had to be 
reasons for them to be accepted among the Kassanké, and cultural prac- 
tices in West Africa themselves had to change. Thus in order to under- 
stand how this occurred we need to grasp how the alliance was formed in 
the first place, for this will show how deep-seated the changes were and 
which elements of Upper Guinean societies were affected. 

Useful comparisons can be made here to other known events. It may 
help, for instance, to draw an analogy with the most famous lan¢ado of the 
sixteenth century, known as Ganagoga, meaning “the man who speaks all 
the languages” in the Biafada language.°* Ganagoga’s Portuguese name 
was Joao Ferreira, and according to Almada he was a New Christian.°? 
Almada describes how the lineage head (Duque) of the Gambia River 
port of Casdo had asked Ganagoga/Ferreira to go to the court of the 
Pullo king of Fuuta Tooro on the banks of the Senegal River, and that 
once he was there he married the king’s daughter and had a child with 
her.°* Ganagoga was apparently an influential figure among the Pullo 
aristocracy. The English sailor Reynolds stated of the area of the River 
Senegal that there “no Spaniard or Portugueze use to trade; and only 
one Portugueze, called Ganigoga, dwelleth far within the River, who was 
married to a king’s daughter”.°5 

The way in which Ganagoga/Ferreira forged an alliance through mar- 
riage into the Pullo aristocracy is instructive as to how the Kassanké-New 
Christian alliance may have developed. This lancado was on good terms 
with the lineage head of Casao and spoke many languages, so clearly he 
was well versed in the customs of Upper Guinea. Most likely, his behav- 
iour in Fuuta Tooro replicated a strategy that had already found suc- 
cess in Casamance and on the Gambia. Moreover, association by New 
Christians with ruling circles followed the pattern their ancestors had 
known from Portugal, whereby the status of Jews prior to 1497 had seen 
them as “the King’s Jews”, and what security they had depended on a 
good relationship with the monarch.” 


9 MMAII: Vol. 3, 253. 

93 bid. 

4 Ibid. See also Carreira (1972: 67-8). 

25 NGC, Vol. 1, Book 2, 245. 

°° On this status of the Portuguese Jews, see Soyer (2007: 240). 
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From the Kassanké perspective, the welcoming of this trading group 
related to the securing of position in a political situation, where, as we 
saw in Chapter 2, there was a great deal of complexity and change. There 
we saw how the need to secure alliances during the Pullo migrations 
pushed the Kassanké towards alliances with Caboverdean traders. Surely, 
it did not take long for the advantages of this strategy to become clearer. 
The alliances offered both prestige goods and access to the iron that 
could increase production and, consequently, the consumption of elites. 
Moreover, goods doubtless came not only from trade itself, but also from 
the ritual of gift-giving. Here, a further line of comparative interpreta- 
tion emerges from the Gold Coast, where in the 1520s, the Portuguese 
at Elmina sent presents several times annually to the king of Eguafo.%” 
Initial contacts between lancados and Kassanké were very likely con- 
structed through similar means. By the use of gifts, sovereignty was rec- 
ognised and interests of Kassanké lineage heads secured. Then, once this 
had led to a certain status for the new outsiders, marriage alliances were 
formed which solidified the new caste in Kassanké society. Very soon, the 
New Christian lancados could therefore have become an accepted mer- 
cantile class, much as the Mandinka dyula had been before them. This 
process may indeed be what their Caboverdean and Portuguese detrac- 
tors decried when they referred to lancados adopting African practices. 

What emerges most clearly from this analysis is the importance of con- 
tinuity with previous systems of trade and the incorporation of outsiders 
in Upper Guinea. The creation of alliances with elites was something that 
Portuguese Jews were long accustomed to achieving, whereas in Upper 
Guinea marriage alliances with powerful outsider traders in the form 
of the Kaabunké had also been common for centuries. The continuity 
offered by the cloth trade in barafulas from Cabo Verde with the pre- 
ceding trans-Saharan one was key to both the peoples of Upper Guinea 
and the New Christians. In the long run, it was the ability to use familiar 
strategies in a new commercial environment which shaped the solidity of 
these alliances and helped in the construction of something new. 

Continuities were even evident in the effects which creolisation had on 
the peoples of Upper Guinea. People were by no means equally affected. 
As with the previous trans-Saharan trade, where it had been most par- 
ticularly the elites who had adopted North African traits of language 
and religion, so it was the Kassanké elite who opened most readily to 
Atlantic influences. As mentioned at the start of this chapter, the most 


97 Ballong-wen-Menuda (1993: Vol. 1, 90). 
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famous Kassanké monarch of this era was called Masatamba. In a famous 
account, Donelha described how Masatamba was a perfect friend to the 
Europeans and that the Portuguese were safer with him than in Portugal.°* 
The people of Masatamba’s kingdom were so scared of the consequences 
of mistreating Europeans that they would bring something dropped on a 
road to the royal palace the following day.°? Masatamba dined on table- 
cloths in the European style, and was clearly somewhat acculturated to 
European fashions.'°? However Masatamba’s willingness to adopt ele- 
ments of European culture was not universal among the Kassanké. In 
the same period, rebellions sprang up in the Casamance. Relations in 
Bugendo became increasingly fraught, with the residents robbing the 
Portuguese and attacking them in the 1570s. Eventually, Masatamba was 
forced to attack Bugendo himself, killing and enslaving many of those 
who had attacked the Portuguese.'*! 

None of this suggests that all Kassanké would have adopted elem- 
ents of Portuguese culture as enthusiastically as Masatamba. As noted in 
Chapter 1, the Kassanké and Bainunk probably represented competing 
lineages.*°* The attack of Masatamba on Bugendo suggests that there were 
conflicts as to the best way to interact with the lancados, probably relat- 
ing to the benefits which different lineages accrued from the interactions. 
Masatamba and his lineage clearly derived considerable wealth, whereas 
other lineages among the Kassanké and their Bainunk associates and com- 
petitors did not. Such cost-benefit analyses may well have been linked 
to the degree to which lineages were prepared to acculturate and to the 
extent and influence which the Creole culture and language of the region 
was able to have beyond the narrow confines of the Atlantic trading settle- 
ments. Naturally the influence of creolisation spread beyond elites, as local 
traders willing to take advantage of the new commercial opportunities of 
the Atlantic trading settlements started to reside there.‘°? Fundamentally, 
however, the influence of the Atlantic Creole culture that linked Cabo 
Verde and Upper Guinea was connected to those who thought they had 
most to gain from direct exchanges with the Atlantic traders. 

Why, then, were some lineages so keen to build alliances with Atlantic 
traders and thereby consolidate Creole culture, and others so hostile? As 
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with events in Senegambia in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centu- 
ries, this was connected to the cycles of violent disorder which had been 
precipitated by Atlantic trading activities. Just as lineages of the Bainunk- 
Kassanké were hostile to trade with the Caboverdeans and Portuguese, 
so were many of the Kassanké’s neighbours. Most important were the 
Jabundo lineage, who lived around the estuary of the Casamance River 
and spoke Bainunk.*°+ Almada described a pronounced hostility to the 
Portuguese and Kassanké in the Lower Casamance’®; at the time when he 
was writing, Portuguese ships had not been able to travel up the river for 
twenty-five years because of the Jabundo and the Floup, both of whom 
seized their ships and killed the sailors if they could, and who were also 
fighting a war against the Kassanké king.'°° 

This hostility of the surrounding lineages to the Kassanké kings 
stemmed from the fact that the Kassanké were the principal group trad- 
ing slaves in these years. Many of these slaves were secured through vio- 
lence, in an echo of the processes of proto-modernity that we saw in the 
previous chapter in Iberia. However, whereas in the late fifteenth century 
the cycles of violent disorder were connected to demand for slaves from 
Europe, this predatory trade in slaves was now linked to a new source: 
America. One of the witnesses in the 1548 trial of Antonio Fernandes, 
Julian Valderrama, had been in the “Indies of Castile” at the time of 
the row between Fernandes and Manoel Garcia, and as we shall see in 
Chapter 7 the Ledo and Carvajal families had extensive connections to 
the Americas.‘°” 

Thus it was that by 1550, when the Creole society of Western Africa 
had been consolidated, its activities were impossible to dissociate from 
wider connection to trans-Atlantic trade. The development of a local 
Creole society connected to processes of enslavement in Western Africa 
became inseparable from the forces connected to the modernisation of 
global economies and the birth of the Atlantic world; by now, the forces 
which had shaped the emergence of Creole language and identity had 
developed a powerful trans-Atlantic dimension which also could not be 
separated from the institution of slavery. 


ro4 Hawthorne (2003: 95-6). 

05 MMAII: Vol. 3, 288-90. 

706 Thid. See also Boulégue (1980: 485-6). 

to7 For the evidence of Valderrama, see IAN/TT, Inquisicao de Lisboa, Processo 801, 
fol. 44r. 


PART TWO 


CREOLISATION AND SLAVERY 


Western Africa and the Pan-Atlantic, 
Circa 1492-1589 


The Early Trans-Atlantic Slave Trade 
from Western Africa 


One of the principal tasks of humanists and intellectuals is supposed to 
be to come up with new perspectives on the nature of human existence. 
Yet anyone who gives the matter a moment’s thought is well aware that 
it is very difficult to come up with anything new at all to say on such 
matters. For instance, the process of globalisation, touted so widely by 
economists and political scientists since the end of the 1990s, is hardly 
anything new. As scholars such as Janet Abu-Lughod and Serge Gruzinski 
have shown, globalisation really dates back to the sixteenth century, if 
not before.’ 

Most scholarship on this early period tends to deal with interchanges 
between Europe and the New World in the era of the Spanish conquest of 
America. Yet the omission of Africa from this picture is a grave mistake. 
As the locus of the birth of the first Atlantic Creole culture, Western Africa 
was vital in the earliest globalisation of economies and ideas influencing 
the wider Atlantic world.* Yet the channels of influence cut in both direc- 
tions. As the epicentre of the first trans-Atlantic slave trade from circa 
1520 to the 1580s, events here prefigured and influenced those which 
happened later on elsewhere, but were themselves determined in part by 
the cycle of demand from America and Europe. 

This chapter traces these early global interactions and the connection 
which they had to the first trans-Atlantic slave trade. For by the time that 


t Abu-Lughod (1989); Gruzinski (2002; 2005). 

> An exception to this general rule is Antunes/Silva (2011), who note (49) that Western 
Africa was “a major contributor to the development of European Atlantic economies and 
a key player in the newly born Atlantic societies”. 
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the alliance of Kassanké and New Christians was fully developed in the 
15408, truly global pressures were already influential in Western Africa. 
The most important impacts thus far had been those emanating from 
Europe via the Caboverdean and Portuguese traders. However, from the 
1520s onwards, the conquest of the Americas and the new demand for 
labour for the American colonies provoked a new range of forces. As the 
need for slaves became increasingly trans-Atlantic, it became impossible 
to separate the development of Creole society in Western Africa from the 
increased trade in slaves which trans-Atlantic trade demanded. It may 
indeed be no coincidence that the 1546 denunciation from Cabo Verde to 
the inquisitors of Evora said that for up to twenty years New Christians 
had been mixing with Africans in Upper Guinea (cf. Chapter 4); for it had 
been precisely in the 1520s that the direct trans-Atlantic slave trade from 
West Africa to America had really taken off. 

This chapter traces the development of this early trans-Atlantic slave 
trade and the influences it had on interactions in Western Africa. In order 
to place subsequent events in context, it begins by offering a new perspec- 
tive on the early Spanish voyages to the New World, showing for the first 
time the importance of African perspectives in these voyages and argu- 
ing thereby that the development of what I call a “pan-Atlantic space” 
occurred far earlier than historians generally allow. This earlier history 
demonstrates how easy it was for direct trans-Atlantic slaving to influence 
the regional orientation of Western Africa from the 1520s onwards. 

This picture is constructed with substantial help from the early chron- 
icles of Spanish exploits in America written by Columbus, Las Casas and 
Vespucci. These chronicles are surprisingly informative on the develop- 
ment of African-European relationships prior to 1492 and offer a decisive 
new picture of the emergence of pan-Atlanticism at this early moment in 
Atlantic history. One of the elements to emerge from these sources is the 
pivotal role of slavery in both early Western African and New World eco- 
nomic aims. By connecting this to the preceding analysis of creolisation, 
this chapter reveals the fundamental interconnection of creolisation and 
slavery in the trans-Atlantic paradigm right from the beginning, before 
the direct shipment of slaves from Western Africa to the Americas had 
even begun. 

The importance of the regional history of creolisation we looked at in 
the first part of this book emerges because of the centrality of the Western 
African region to early trans-Atlantic trade. Slaves from Kongo and 
Angola populated the plantations of Sao Tomé and were important in the 
direct trade to Portugal; later, though only from around 1570 onwards, 
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they dominated the trade across the South Atlantic to Brazil.s Meanwhile, 
slaves from Benin were exchanged for gold at Elmina.* Thus it was from 
Western Africa that moves towards a pan-Atlantic creolisation began, 
and so it was that the regional interactions which characterised events in 
Western Africa up until the 1540s were gradually superseded by a more 
global paradigm in which this part of Africa affected, and was affected by, 
forces all over the Western hemisphere. Although Heywood and Thornton 
have argued that the birth of “Atlantic Creole culture” can be traced to 
West-Central Africa in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, 
this chapter argues for a more nuanced view’; not only was creolisation 
in the Atlantic world variegated and not homogenous, as indeed previous 
chapters have already argued, but the role of Western Africa in this early 
era of Atlantic trade was important in shaping its boundaries. 

From a wider Atlantic and imperial point of view, economic factors 
shaped this role of Western Africa in early trans-Atlantic slaving. The 
other island outposts of the Atlantic world had their agro-commercial 
functions. The Azores and Madeira grew wheat and wine for the metro- 
pole.° SAo Tomé grew sugar. However, Cabo Verde, because of its pre- 
carious ecology, was ill-equipped for a productive, cash-crop economy. 
Moreover, it was by far the nearest archipelago in the African Atlantic to 
the early centres of the Spanish colonial economy in the New World, the 
Caribbean islands of Cuba and Hispaniola, and the mines and planta- 
tions of New Spain [present-day Mexico]. Geographical proximity and 
lack of profitable alternatives meant that Cabo Verde’s role as a slaving 
entrepot for the growing labour demands of the Americas made good 
economic sense.” 

This economic situation was a necessary condition for the rise of the 
trans-Atlantic slave trade from Western Africa in the second quarter of 
the sixteenth century. However, it was not a sufficient condition, for eco- 
nomic impetus could not alone guarantee the supply of slaves. This was 
demonstrated in Benin, where the Obas refused to sell any male slaves to 
the Portuguese from around 1530 onwards, and the slave trade was con- 
fined to female slaves taken to Elmina.* The intensification of this cycle 
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of slave exports from Western Africa therefore responded to local condi- 
tions as well as to Atlantic pressures. This chapter analyses the interplay 
of these factors and their effects on societies in Western Africa, marshal- 
ling a wide array of archival sources never before used to analyse the 
rise of the trans-Atlantic trade. These sources show why different groups 
were targeted by the trade in Upper Guinea and how these experiences 
shaped their responses, analysing in detail and for the first time the effect 
of early trans-Atlantic slavery on individual societies in Western Africa 
and its connection to creolisation. 


THE BIRTH OF A PAN-ATLANTIC SPACE DEPENDENT ON 
SLAVING IN THE EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


In May 1510 Joao Jorge, the procurator of Santiago, Cabo Verde, under- 
lined the importance of Santiago in a letter to the king of Portugal. It was 
vital that the island should not be abandoned, because it was “one of the 
main helps of India and Guinea ... and the islanders serve Your Highness 
with great love and diligence, because if they had not given 70 blacks to 
the fleet of Afonso d’Albuquerque to help him man his pumps with the 
strength of their arms and take him back to Lisbon the fleet would have 
been lost [Albuquerque arrived in Lisbon from Calicut in January 1504]... 
and in the same way they aid all the ailing ships of Your Majesty which 
arrive there”.? 

As Jorge’s letter shows, Cabo Verde was pivotal to the Portuguese voy- 
ages to the East Indies and Brazil. Most voyagers to distant lands had 
called in there, and Columbus too had spent long periods in Western 
Africa prior to the 1492 voyage. It is false to pretend that historians have 
been unaware of this prior African experience of Columbus, but certainly 
the way in which it may have shaped his decisions in the New World has 
not been analysed in any depth.*° Yet just as Ferndo de Loronha had been 
active in West Africa before his commercial interests developed in Brazil 
(cf. Chapter 4), the same was true of the most famous mariner in history. 


° MMAII: Vol. 2, 38-9 - “hiia das principaes escapullas da India e Guinee, hé a dicta 
Ilha. E serven a vosalteza cé muito amor, e deligencia, porque se nom deram 4 armada 
de Afonso d’Albuquerque obra de setenta negros, que a poder de for¢a de bracgos, dando 
aa bomba, a trouxerao a Lisboa, a armada se perdera ... e pello mesmo modo fornecam 
todos [os] navios de vossalteza que hi chegdo desvaratados”. 

to Abulafia (2008: 30), Cortesao (1935: Vol. 1, 196), and Thomas (1997: 88) mention 
Columbus’s sojourns on the African coast before 1492. Wilson (1990: 49) notes that 
“the idea that the [Lucayos] islands could be a source of slaves, as the Portuguese viewed 
their lands in West Africa, was present from the beginning”, but goes no further. 
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Knowledge of trading practices in Africa and America were connected 
from the start. 

Both Columbus and some of those on his first voyage to the New 
World had spent time on the West African coast in the 1470s and 1480s. 
Columbus wrote, “I was in the Castle of the King of Portugal at Mina, 
which lies below the equinoctial line, and so I am a good witness that it 
is not inhabitable as some people say”."! According to Bartolomé de las 
Casas, “elsewhere in his writings [Columbus] affirms that he had sailed 
many times from Lisbon to Guinea”.** That this experience was not just 
confined to Columbus was shown in his log of the 1492 voyage; on arriv- 
ing in Cuba, he sent a present to a nearby king “with a sailor who had 
been on the same sort of mission in Guinea”.%3 

Thus there was a significant African component in the experience of 
Columbus and his crew. The evidence implies that this pre-existing expe- 
rience shaped how Columbus engaged with his “discoveries”. In the first 
place, his emphasis of this prior experience in West Africa implies that 
he thought this relevant to his project. Moreover, his selection of people 
with African experience to carry presents to local rulers shows that he 
valued such African experience and thought it mattered. 

The extent of Columbus’s African experience emerges through the 
use of language.'* Whilst in Caribbean waters late in 1492, Columbus 
named a cape “el Cabo Verde” [Cape Verde].!' Coming from someone 
who had sailed the African coast, this act of naming was almost cer- 
tainly related by association to the Cape Verde peninsula. The island 
of Jamaica was first called by him St. Jago, perhaps bringing to mind 
something of Santiago, Cabo Verde.** Later on in Cuba, on December 
6, 1492, he named another headland “Cabo del Elefante” [Cape of the 
Elephant].'7 Possibly the promontory reminded Columbus of the shape 


™ Las Casas (1966b: Vol. 62, 49) — “yo estuve en el castillo de la Mina del Rey de Portugal 
que esta debajo de la equinoccial, y ansi soy buen testigo que no es inhabitable como 
dicen”. 

™ Tbid. — “En otras partes de sus escritos afirma haber muchas veces navegado de Lisbona a 
Guinea”. A strong argument for Las Casas’s value as a historical source is in Wilson (1990: 
8-10). Penny (1990) discusses Las Casas’s use of language in his annotating of Columbus’s 
log to adduce support for its accuracy. Though there are unquestionably elements 
of rhetoric and exaggeration, the value of Las Casas as a historical source is immense. 

% Lardicci (1999: 336-7) — “un marinero que avia andado en Guinea en lo mismo”. 

™ See Penny (1990) for a strong argument that Las Casas was quoting Columbus’s lan- 
guage verbatim in his abridgement of his log. 
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of an elephant, or alternatively, it may have been called after a similarly 
shaped piece of land that Portuguese mariners had named in Africa. The 
importance of African categories in Columbus’s mind emerges nowhere 
more clearly than in his repeated use of the word “almadia”; this was the 
word which the Portuguese had adopted in Africa to describe the canoes 
which African peoples used on the rivers.*® 

Elsewhere in his log and letters, Columbus showed a detailed knowl- 
edge of Senegambia and Upper Guinea. In describing the languages of 
the Caribbean islands, Columbus wrote that language “is all one in these 
islands of India, and everyone understands each other and travels about in 
their canoes, which is not the case in Guinea, where there are a thousand 
different types of language and those who speak one don’t understand 
those who speak another”. Thus he clearly had at least some knowledge 
of the different languages of Western Africa.” Meanwhile, arriving on 
the South American mainland in 1498, Columbus compared the trade in 
textiles there to that of the cloths “that are brought from Guinea, from 
the rivers to Sierra Leone”.*° 

Although he still thought of the Caribbean as “India”, therefore, 
Columbus was on stronger ground when it came to patterns of trade 
and culture in Senegambia and Upper Guinea. This becomes clear both 
from the naming of “Cabo Verde” - referring to Senegambia — and also 
in the detail on the cloth trade from the rivers of Guinea (present-day 
Casamance and Guinea-Bissau region) to Sierra Leone. In his journal he 
conceptualised both the useful and the numinous through his African 
knowledge, comparing edible roots on Hispaniola with others he had seen 
in Guinea, and later comparing mermaids in the Caribbean islands with 
others he had “seen” on the Malaguetta coast (present-day Liberia).** 

This material matters a great deal not only in verifying the importance 
of African experiences in the settlement and initial conceptualisation of the 
New World, but also in telling us about trade in Africa at this time. If, as 
shown here, Columbus’s language and ideas in the New World were drawn 
in part from his African experience, it may also be that the way in which 
he and other early European adventurers engaged with peoples in the New 
World can tell us much about the pre-existing patterns in Africa. 


8 For example, ibid., 324. 

9 Tbid., 345 — “es toda una en todas estas islas de Yndia, y todos se entienden y todas las 
andan en sus almadias, lo que no han en Guinea, adonde es mill maneras de lenguas que 
la una no entiende la otra”. 

2° Las Casas (1966b: Vol. 63, 240) — “como los llevan de Guinea, de los rios 4 la Sierra 
Leona”. 

>t Lardicci (1999: 372, 400). 
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It matters, therefore, that Columbus thought a great deal about slaving. 
One of his first recorded thoughts was that the people of the first island he 
visited, in the Bahamas, “would be good servants”.** Later, on Hispaniola, 
he suggested that “they are great cowards, and 1,000 [of them] would not 
resist three [of us], and so they are very good to be controlled and made 
to work, sew crops and do everything else which might be necessary”. 
Capturing and enslaving the Taino of the Caribbean islands would be 
easy, Columbus wrote to Ferdinand and Isabela of Aragon and Castile 
after his first voyage: “Your Highnesses, whenever you decide to order it, 
can take all [the Indians] to Castile or keep them enslaved on the island, 
because 50 men could control them all”.*4 

Thus some of Columbus’s first thoughts on arriving in the New World 
related to how quickly the new lands could be turned into slaving colo- 
nies. After a vicious war waged with dogs against the Cacique Guatiguana 
of Hispaniola in late 1494, Columbus sent more than five hundred slaves 
back to Castile on February 24, 1495.5 Very rapidly, he had “determined 
to load the ships which came from Castile with slaves, and send them to 
sell in the islands of the Canaries, the Azores and Cabo Verde”.*’ In 1498, 
he sent a further five ships back to Spain with eight hundred slaves.*7 He 
also borrowed from his experience in Africa by sending seven Taino back 
to Spain after his first voyage to train as interpreters, which was exactly 
what the Portuguese had sought to do previously among peoples of the 
coasts of Senegambia and Upper Guinea.** 

This evidence is suggestive as to how the opening to Atlantic trade 
might have affected societies in Senegambia and Upper Guinea in the 
late fifteenth century. Here we have the account of someone who we 
know traded often in these regions in the 1470s and 1480s, and although 
clearly the enslavement of the doomed Guanche people of the Canary 
islands in these years may have affected his ideas, surely events in Western 
Africa were also important. His first thought in the Americas was how 


» Tbid., 321 — “Ellos deven ser buenos servidores”. 

* Thid., 373 — “muy cobardes, que mill no aguardarian tres, y asi son buenos para les man- 
dar y les hazer trabajar, sembrar y hazer todo lo otro que fuere menester”. 

>4 Las Casas (1966b: Vol. 62, 303) — “ Vuestras Altezas, cuando mandaren, puédenlos todos 
llevar a Castilla 6 tenerlos en la misma isla captivos, porque 50 hombres los ternan todos 
sojuzgados”. 

25 Tbid., Vol. 63, 84-5. 

26 Tbid., Vol. 63, 177 — “tenia determinado de cargar los navios que viniesen de Castilla 
de esclavos, y enviarlos a vender 4 las islas de Canarias y de los Azores, y 4 las de Cabo 
Verde”. 

27 Tbid., Vol. 63, 340. 

28 Metcalf (2005: 50). Later Vespucci and Francisco Pizarro did the same (ibid., 5-6, 50). 
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to obtain slaves and turn a profit, which suggests that similar patterns 
also held in Western Africa. Moreover, this picture also emerges from the 
famous letters of Amérigo Vespucci. Although Vespucci’s accounts have 
been heavily criticised for their stereotypes, one suspects that his portrait 
of the psychologies of his crew was accurate when he described how, on 
the first of his four voyages, they demanded to return to Castile after a 
year at sea and “for that reason we resolved to capture slaves, load the 
vessels with them, and head toward Spain”.*? Like Columbus, Vespucci 
had African as well as American experience, writing that “I... have been 
in many parts of Africa and Ethiopia ... to Zanaga [Senegal], to Cape 
Verde [i.e., the Cape Verde peninsula], to Rio Grande, to Sierra Leone”.3° 
Two of his four voyages to America called at the African coast, once at 
Cape Verde and once at Sierra Leone. 

Similar patterns also emerge from Brazil, as Metcalf has shown. She 
suggests that during the first landfall in Brazil in April 1500, made by a 
fleet captained by Pedro Alvares Cabral, “everything Cabral did in Brazil 
was informed by what the Portuguese had learned from their experience 
in Africa”.3t Subsequently, Metcalf suggests, the first contracts for the 
brazilwood trade, issued by the Portuguese crown in 1504, were mod- 
elled on similar commercial contracts for the West African coast, whereas 
the development of a trade in internal slavery on the Brazilian coast was 
also modelled on the Portuguese experience in West Africa.>* 

In all these cases, therefore, we have evidence suggesting that the 
development of American slave economies were mediated through expe- 
riences first developed in Africa. Both Columbus and Vespucci reveal 
how the trade in slaves was the most immediate commercial possibility. 
This is indeed confirmed by Las Casas, who wrote that taking slaves was 
what the “Spanish, here in this island [of Hispaniola] and later in all of 
the Indies, sought to achieve, and this was what their thoughts, desires, 
efforts, words and good deeds were always directed at”.3 That this was 
the first thought of sailors in the Caribbean suggests strongly that this 
was also how African trade was perceived by Portuguese sailors in the 
late fifteenth century. 


22 Formisano (1992: 15). 

3° Thid., 39. 

3* Metcalf (2005: 17-8). 

3+ Thid., 57-8, 159-60. 

33 Las Casas (1966b: Vol. 64, 47) - “es lo que principalmente los espanoles, aqui en esta 
isla, y después en todas las Indias, pretendieron, y a esto enderezaron siempre sus 
pensamientos, sus deseos, sus industrias, sus palabras y sus buenos hechos”. 
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This analysis confirms the picture of Chapter 2, which showed how, 
whatever the Portuguese crown’s macro-economic motivations may have 
been, slaving — not gold - was the principal commercial aim of those 
participating in the voyages on the African coast. Yet it also reveals how, 
from the very beginning, it was understood that the development of a 
pan-Atlantic space would depend on the use of slaves. This would be 
of immense economic and social importance to Western Africa, because 
the overwhelming majority of slaves taken to the Americas in this early 
period came from this region. As we have seen, because the develop- 
ment of the Creole culture in Cabo Verde had also been fundamentally 
linked to the needs of a new colonial economy based on slavery, as well 
as to the increasing exchanges between Africans and Europeans on the 
mainland which this required, the development of a pan-Atlantic space in 
which such features were also connected would soon bring wider global 
pressures to bear on the phenomenon of creolisation in Western Africa. 


THE AMERICAN GENOCIDE AND THE NEED FOR DIRECT 
TRANS-ATLANTIC TRADE 


As the work of Las Casas attests, slavery was fundamental to early 
Spanish undertakings in the New World. As Columbus described the sit- 
uation to Ferdinand and Isabela, a shortage of Native American slaves 
there was not. Thus in order for events in Senegambia and Upper Guinea 
to develop a pan-Atlantic significance, one further condition was neces- 
sary: the genocide of the Taino people who lived in the Caribbean. 

The Taino population of Hispaniola in 1492 is generally reckoned 
not to have been less than 300,000. According to Las Casas, who had 
original documents which no longer exist, the Dominican friar Bernardo 
de Santo Domingo wrote in 1515 that when the Spanish first arrived 
in the Caribbean they had found 1.1 million Taino on Hispaniola, but 
that at the time that he was writing there were only 10,000 left.34 Even 
though these estimates are unreliable, a 1508 census suggested an origi- 
nal population of around 400,000.35 This is in line with current estimates 
of the population of Hispaniola in 1492, which range from 300,000 to 
500,000, and certainly there is no question that all these people died dur- 
ing the process of Spanish colonisation.*° 


34 Tbid., Vol. 65, 338. 

35 Moya Pons (1998: 34). 

36 Davis (2006: 98). Indeed, there were only 500 Taino left by 1519 (Moya Pons 
1998: 37). 
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Such devastation spread around the Caribbean. When hardly any Taino 
were left in Hispaniola, the neighbouring Lucayo islands (Bahamas) were 
raided, so that within a few years perhaps 40-50,000 slaves had been 
brought to Hispaniola.37 In around 1512 a Spaniard sent a ship to find 
the last remaining peoples from the Lucayos, and after three years of 
searching only eleven souls were found.3* By the time Las Casas wrote his 
Brevissima Relacion de la Destruycion de las Indias in 15 42, there were, 
according to him, no native peoples at all left in the Lucayos, Jamaica, 
Cuba and Puerto Rico.3? Las Casas was not the only writer to describe 
this human desolation. El Inca Garcilaso also described how the people 
of Cuba had all hung themselves in order to escape the labour regime 
imposed by the Spanish and that “with this atrocious plague the inhabit- 
ants of this island were entirely consumed so that today [1605, when his 
book La Florida was published] there are hardly any left”.+° 

In general, disease is seen as the cause of the demise of the Native 
American population; as Eltis puts it, “plague in the Americas ... helped 
ensure plantation slavery for Africans”.#! Certainly, some historians will 
cavil at the use of the word “genocide”. An illustrious historian of the 
Mediterranean recently disputed that the word genocide is appropriate 
here because this word requires murders to be planned.‘* Yet genocide is 
appropriate. One need only look to a slaving voyage made to Florida in 
1511 for evidence of this. These ships went first to the Bahamas, but such 
was the population collapse that no people were found there.*? They con- 
tinued to Florida, where they tricked people on board and sailed off with 
them as slaves. The Spanish sailors had already seen the effect of slave 
hunting on the Bahamas and that moreover these slaves had not lived 
long on Hispaniola. They must therefore have known that the death of 
most or all of these Floridians would result from their capture.*4 


37 Las Casas (1966b: Vol. 64, 222-6). 

Ibid., Vol. 64, 232. 

39 Las Casas (1966a: 10-11). Population decline was such that people in Puerto Rico were 
desperate to import African slave labour in the 15 40s, and they frequently sent their own 
ships directly to Cabo Verde - see AGI, Justicia 996, No. 2, Ramo 2 

4¢ El Inca Garcilaso (1988: 134). This quote can be seen to suggest that Las Casas exagger- 

ated the desolation; and indeed there are documents which do suggest a Native American 

population in Cuba in the late sixteenth century (personal communication from David 

Wheat, San Francisco, November 19, 2010). Nevertheless, the general devastation of the 

populations is not in doubt. 

Eltis (2000: 7). 

# Abulafia (2008: 4). 

43 For more on the Lucayos, see Wilson (1990: 47). 

44 El Inca Garcilaso (1988: 109-10); Las Casas (1966b: Vol. 64, 458-9). 
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The importance of the American genocide raises serious implications 
for African history. In general, moral issues surrounding the African pres- 
ence in the Americas have been looked at through the lens of the slave 
trade. The fact that this trans-Atlantic trade itself began only after the 
genocide of the Taino peoples of the Caribbean has been under-discussed.*5 
Yet the American atrocity was fundamentally connected to the way in 
which people perceived and justified the importance of the trans-Atlantic 
slave trade. From the very start, therefore, such questions took on a pan- 
oceanic, international quality emblematic of this early Atlantic world, 
a world in which the institutionalised violence which facilitated creoli- 
sation in places such as Cabo Verde became the norm. A fundamental 
characteristic of this new pan-Atlantic space was thus that the violence 
which accompanied both the American genocide and the processes of 
creolisation and enslavement in Western Africa were connected, because 
conquest and the economic development of the European empires of the 
Atlantic world through the requisitioning of surplus labour and produc- 
tion could occur in neither place without it. 

The connection between the genocide in the Caribbean and the trans- 
Atlantic slave trade from Western Africa was direct. It was Las Casas 
himself who, having travelled to Spain in 1517, managed to persuade 
Charles V to grant a licence in 1518 so that slaves could be taken directly 
to the Caribbean from Africa.*° The licence was granted to Laurent de 
Gouvenot, the governor of Bresse, who sub-contracted it to Genoese mer- 
chants. Four thousand slaves were to be transported directly from Africa 
to Hispaniola to relieve the labour shortage there.*7 The contract had a 
direct effect. In December 1517, Alonso Suazo, the judge of the Audiencia 
of Santo Domingo, was asking for ships to travel from Hispaniola to 
Seville to buy trade goods with which to purchase slaves in Cabo Verde.+#° 
Then, in 1518, the three Jeronymite monks governing Hispaniola 
requested that ships from Hispaniola be allowed to go straight to Cabo 
Verde and bring slaves.*? Las Casas later wrote that what moved him to 
make this petition was the desire to relieve the Native Americans of their 
appalling suffering. Thus had there been no genocide, Las Casas would 
never have made such a request. 


45 Although Newson (2006: 157) discusses the connection of the demographic collapse of 
the Native Americans to imports of African slaves. 

46 Las Casas (1966b: Vol. 65, 380-1). 

7 Ibid., Vol. 65, 381; E. Lopes (1944: 4). 

5 Toletino Dipp (1974: 155); cit Torrao (2006: 1). 

9 AGI, Patronato 174, Ramo 6. 
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Yet such moral considerations had already been foreshadowed by 
the spectre of economics. The financial catastrophe brought on by the 
genocide had concentrated minds. There was a need to provide a reliable 
labour supply in the New World. A system of licences to import Black 
slaves to the Caribbean via Iberia began in 1513.°° This was another case 
of the state catching up with reality: African slaves had been imported 
to work on Hispaniola as early as 1502.5 King Fernando of Spain had 
even sent one hundred African slaves directly to Hispaniola in 1505 to 
work for him in the mines.’* In 1510, he had ordered fifty more slaves 
to be used in the royal mines.53 Such was the quantity of African slaves 
in Hispaniola that in 1511 he wrote to a representative there: “I do not 
understand how so many blacks have died: look after them carefully” .54 
By 1520, the volume of African slaves on the island was such that there 
was widespread fear of their revolt.55 There is a way, therefore, in which 
the royal licences issued in the 1510s did not precipitate a situation but 
rather codified it. Moreover, the royal permission of 1518 was also just 
catching up with reality, as slaves probably were being dispatched directly 
from Cabo Verde to the Caribbean since 1514.5° The way in which the 
trade was taking off by 1520 is emphasised by the contract given on 
December sixteenth 1519 to Afonso Lopes de Avila to found a feitoria on 
Cabo Verde, a depot for the organising of slave exports.°7 

We can therefore pinpoint this era as the time when the trans-Atlantic 
slave trading era really began: the Atlantic was pan-Atlantic by the late 
t5ros at the latest.5* Western Africa had more than sixty years of expe- 
rience in the procurement of African slaves. Its economic space was fully 
integrated, with the provision of slaves for Caboverdean and Iberian 
markets the cornerstone of its Atlantic economy. It was much nearer 


s° Ventura (1999: 23). 

5* Davis (2006: 80); Palmer (1976: 7-8). This followed official instructions given in 1501 
by Ferdinand King of Aragon (Deive 1980: Vol. 1, 19). 

> Palmer (1976: 8); Moya Pons (1973: 70). 

53 AGI, Contratacién 5089, Legajo 1, fol. 38r. 

54 Saco (1879: Vol. 1, 67). 

55 |, Wright (1916: 772). Most of these, of course, had come straight from Europe. 

5° T. Hall (1992: Vol. 2, 439-40). Mendes (2007: 29-33; 2008: 66) suggests that only in the 
1530s did more ships go directly from West Africa to the Americas; however, this may 
underestimate both the 1518 decree permitting a direct trade from Africa to America 
and this evidence of trade by 1514, illustrating the need which the 1518 decree sought 
to meet. 

57 E, Lopes (1944: 22). 

38 Torrao (2006: 1; idem., 2010: 2) concurs that direct slaving between Cabo Verde and the 
New World had begun by the end of the 15 ros. 
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to the Caribbean islands than Benin and Kongo. It turned out that the 
administration and institutionalisation of violence on the archipelago 
itself were not the only factors encouraging creolisation; this reality was 
supplemented by the violence of the New World, which accelerated the 
processes that had already begun to occur there. 


THE EXPANSION OF THE PAN-ATLANTIC SLAVING ECONOMY 
AND THE GROWTH OF CABO VERDE 


By the 1520s and 1530s, the Iberian empire of the pan-Atlantic was 
growing inexorably. Tenochtitlan fell in 1521; Cuzco, thirteen years later. 
As the Spanish advanced in America, African slaves became common- 
place. Most were initially sent first to Iberia and then to the New World.»? 
One of the four men to survive the 1528-36 journey from Florida to 
what today is northwestern Mexico made famous by Cabeza de Vaca’s 
Naufragios was a Black slave born in Morocco.®° Smallpox was said to 
have been brought to New Spain by a Black slave on Narvaez’s expedi- 
tion in 1520°'; as disease and violence triggered demographic collapse, 
the parvenu slavemasters of the New World sought scapegoats. 

African slaves typically participated in Spanish military campaigns in 
America. They were in Pizarro’s army during his conquest of the Incas in 
the early 1530s; one of them, Juan de Valiente, became a military com- 
mander.® Following Cuzco’s fall in 1534, 150 Blacks went with Almagro 
from Cuzco to Chile in 1535, and between 1529 and 1537 at least 363 


59 There was, however, a dislike of slaves who had become too acculturated to Iberia and 
had spent longer than a year there, and decrees barring these Jadino slaves from entering 
the New World were passed in 1526, 1531 and 1543 — Encinas (1945-6: Vol. 4, 383-4). 
Early inventories regularly mention /adino slaves; for instance, Estevan de Baziniana’s 
on Cuba in 1532 cited four slaves, all ladinos (AGI, Justicia 11, No. 3; although the 
same file details a charge against Baziniana for failing to provide accounts for some 
slaves that he received in Cabo Verde and took to Cuba, showing that by the early 1530s 
both direct trans-Atlantic trade and the trade via Iberia were in operation). Although the 
direct Cabo Verde to America trade gradually took precedence, the custom of sending 
slaves via Iberia continued throughout the sixteenth century, though these slaves rarely 
stayed long on the Iberian peninsula. In 1557 the slave importers of Mexico City wrote 
that “un-acculturated slaves [zegros bogales] have been and are brought from the king- 
dom of Portugal after the blacks who are constantly being sent from the islands of Cabo 
Verde have been gathered together” (“los negros bocales se an traydo y trae del rreyno de 
portugal despues de tener recogidos los negros que continuamente se trae de las yslas de 
cabo verde”) — AGI, Justicia 204, No. 3, Ramo 1. 

6° Cabeza de Vaca (1989: 222). 

& See, e.g., Aguirre Beltran (1989: 19). 

& Thomas (1997: 102). 
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Black slaves were licensed to go to Peru alone simply to help with build- 
ing the new colonial infrastructure.®> By the 1540s, Black soldiers were 
used by both sides in the vicious civil conflicts which overran the Peruvian 
colony, and in the 1546 battle of Afiaquito, Gonzalo Pizarro’s army may 
have had as many as 600 Black auxiliaries. 

That Western Africa was the epicentre of the trans-Atlantic slave trade 
in this era is not in doubt. The picture we have just seen for the 1510s 
was consolidated in the second quarter of the sixteenth century. The 
route from Cabo Verde to the Indies was fully established by the mid- 
15208, with licences initially given to various residents of Hispaniola to 
bring slaves under the general licence granted to Gouvenot in 1518.° 
Several documents have been discovered by Maria Manuel Ferraz Torrao 
which confirm merchants in Seville sending ships to Santo Domingo via 
Cabo Verde from 1525 at the latest.°° From 1528 to 1532 the Germans 
Heinrich Ehinger and Hieronymus Seiler were given a general licence 
to purvey four thousand slaves to the Indies, and thereafter individual 
merchants bought licences at the Casa de la Contrataci6n in Seville until 
1595 and the reinstitution of larger contracts (asientos). 

However, widespread illegal trade meant that the actual numbers of 
slaves imported to America in these early years was higher than the num- 
ber of licences granted. An official wrote to Charles V from Hispaniola in 
1526 suggesting that six hundred contraband slaves had been introduced 
to that island in that year alone.” Indeed, contraband had been recogn- 
ised as a problem in the slave trade in Western Africa since 1514 at least, 
when one of the royal decrees issued by Manoel noted a problem with 
the traders and ship crew at Cantor/Kantora on the River Gambia, who 
did not “tell the truth about the trade for the merchandise that they take 
there”.®* The possibilities for this contraband are also demonstrated by 
the fact that by 1535, the numbers of slaves loaded on individual ships 
in Kongo for transport to So Tomé and between Sao Tomé and Elmina 


63 Bowser (1974: 5-6). 

64 Tbid., 9, and ff. for a general picture of Africans in the early Peruvian colony. See O’ Toole 
(2007) for a more recent transnational perspective. 

6 Torrao (1991: 308, 332). 

66 Torrao (20T0: 6). 

67 Deive (1980: Vol. 1, 159). 

6’ MMAT: Vol. 4, 74: “por quanto muchas vezes mandamos fazer armacées pera Cantor: 
@& pera outras partes : onde os capitaes levam poder por si resgatar as ditas armagoes: 
declaramos que os ditos nossos capitdes : & bem assi os de nossos tratadores: ou piloto : 
ou mestre: como outra qualquer pessoa que poder levar pera fazer os ditos resgates : nom 
fazer verdade no resgate das mercadorias que levam”. 
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regularly reached anywhere between 375 and 662.°? Although these were 
much shorter journeys than the trans-Atlantic voyages, this certainly sug- 
gests that the carrying capacity of early sixteenth-century ships was large 
and that the numbers loaded for the crossing to the New World were rou- 
tinely higher than the numbers of licences to ship slaves sold to captains 
by the Casa de la Contratacion in Seville, which was generally between 
100 and 200 per voyage. 

From Hispaniola, many of the slaves were taken with the Spanish to 
their conquests on the American mainland.7° However, from the mid- 
1520s residents in New Spain contracted directly to obtain slaves in 
Cabo Verde.”: Slaves were being imported directly from Cabo Verde 
to Nombre de Dios in Panama by 1534 at the latest.”* Escaped slaves, 
known as cimarrones, were widespread in Panama by 1535, and in Cuba 
by 1536. They roamed the roads with weapons, assaulting people on the 
roads and attacking the farms of Spanish colonists.7> Indeed, there were 
so many African slaves in Mexico City by 1537 that when a feared slave 
uprising was put down, several dozen Africans were hung, drawn and 
quartered.”4 

Key to this trade were Sevillano merchants, most of whom were New 
Christians.75 In the early 1530s they operated as agents of Ehinger and 
Seiler, but after the lapsing of this contract in 1532 they contracted 
directly to ship slaves at the Casa de la Contratacion.”* These traders used 
contraband techniques to expand their commercial potential in Western 
Africa, loading goods illegally in Seville to be taken to Cabo Verde under 
the pretence that they were destined for the Indies.”77 One well-known 
trader was Juan de la Barrera — himself an Old Christian —- who was 


6 Tbid., Vol. 15, ro1—2 (375 slaves on the ship Santo Espirito); ibid., Vol. 15, 115-6 (662 
slaves on the ship Urbano); ibid., Vol. 15, 125 (512 slaves on the ship Conceigao). 

7° Aguirre Beltran (1989: 20). 

7* Thomas (1997: ror). See also Aguirre Beltran (1989: 20) on the contract with Ehringer 
and Seiler. The earliest such case of direct traffic from Cabo Verde I have found is from 
1526, detailed in AGI, Justicia 9 No. 7; but cf. also above on the request from the 
Jeronymite monks governing Hispaniola in 1518 for a direct traffic, and the evidence of 
illegal contraband trade in 1514, which suggests it may have taken place much earlier. 

7 AGI, Panama 234, Libro 5, fols. 182v-183r (a case from 1534) and 197v (a case from 
1535). 

73 AGI, Panama 235, Libro 6, fols. 24v-25r; Santo Domingo 1121, Libro 1, fols. 
173V-1740. 

74 Aguirre Beltran (1989: 22-3). 

75 Gil (2001: Vol. 3, 149-51). 

76 AGI, Indiferente 1092, no. 42 — January 13th 1533; AGI, Indiferente 1092, no. 104 — July 
7, 1535- 

77 AGI, Indiferente 1092, no. 45 — June roth 1533. 
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regularly making the Seville-Cabo Verde-—Veracruz run by the 1530s.7° 
Between 1532 and 1534 the number of Africans in Cuba doubled, and by 
1536 the Audiencia of Hispaniola had written to the crown stating that 
the price of slaves had more than doubled in Cabo Verde, which almost 
certainly represents a corresponding spike in demand.” Indeed, during 
the 1530s, letters permitting the transfer of slaves from Africa to the New 
World tended to refer exclusively to the Western African region (known 
then as Cabo Verde and Guiné), and in Mexico Cortés himself contracted 
in 1542 to bring five hundred slaves from Cabo Verde.*° By the 1540s, 
the price of African slaves was shooting up in the Indies as the demand 
for labour increased.* In 1543, a contract was signed to bring three hun- 
dred African slaves to Guatemala.** By the end of the 15408 cimarrones 
were widespread around Cartagena de las Indias (hereafter, Cartagena) 
and Panama.*> It was clear that the importation of Africans to the new 
colonies was a process which would not be reversed. 

The proportion of American slaves derived from Western Africa was 
certainly significant. Curtin suggests that between 1526 and 1550 they 
constituted 80 percent of the slaves making for the New World, and 
Hugh Thomas claims that in the period to 1550 three-fourths of the 
slaves in Lima and Arequipa came from the “Guinea of Cape Verde”.*+ 
The picture may have been even more pronounced than these figures 
suggest, because 247 of the 252 ships legally plying for slaves to Africa 
from Portugal between 1544 and 1550 went to Cabo Verde.*5 A royal 
decree of 1549 concerning taxes derived from slaves transported to the 
Indies only mentioned Cabo Verde as a source.** In 15 57 a petition from 


78 Pike (1972: 119). Barrera’s daughter, Maria, married an English sailor, Robert Tomson — 
see Conway (1927: 14). 

° Scelle (1906: Vol. 1, 202 and 202 n.2). 

See the instructions to Don Pedro de Mendoza for his voyage to the Rio de la Plata in 

1534: “vos daremos licencia ... para que destos Nuestros Regnos o del reyno de Portugal 

o Islas de Cabo Verde y Guinea, vos 0 quien nuestro poder hubieres podais llevar y lleveis 

a las tierras.... 200 esclavos negros ...” — H. and P. Chaunu (1955: Vol. 2, 245); Aguirre 

Beltran (1989: 22). 

AGI, Indiferente 737, no. 49 — December 12, 1540. 

AGI, Guatemala 49, no. 26 — March 12, 1543. 

83 Navarrete (2003: 27). 

84 Curtin (1975: 13); Thomas (1997: 117). Both these figures derive from Lockhart 
(1968: 173). 

85 For the statistics of these ships, including their names and destinations, see Ventura 
(1999: 121-33). 

86 AGI, Indiferente 1964, fol. 366v: “sobre lo que toca al pago de los derechos de almoxari- 
fazgo de los esclavos que se cargaren pa’ las yndias en cavo verde”. 
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Mexico City noted that all the factories of Lisbon slave merchants were 
in Cabo Verde; it would be impossible to differentiate slaves brought 
from Cabo Verde from those from Sao Tomé and [Upper] Guinea, it said, 
because slaves did not come directly from either Sao Tomé or [Upper] 
Guinea to New Spain.*’ Indeed, as Gonzalo Aguirre Beltran, the path- 
finding historian of African slavery in Mexico wrote, up to the 1560s 
“the islands of Cabo Verde and the rivers of Guinea were the only noted 
[places from which slaves were registered as arriving in Mexico]”.** This 
conclusive data warns us to beware of the arguments of Heywood and 
Thornton as to the predominant role of West-Central Africans in shap- 
ing “Atlantic Creole” identity in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries.*? 

Quantification is not a prime purpose of this book, but certainly 
the volume of slaves exported from Western Africa in these years was 
large. Writing circa 1560, Las Casas estimated that in the years since the 
direct export of slaves began in 1518, 30,000 had been brought direct to 
Hispaniola and over 100,000 to the Indies as a whole.?° Bowser suggests 
that this figure was exaggerated, and it must be noted that Las Casas 
exhibited a tendency to inflate numbers.?' Yet Las Casas felt ashamed at 
having promoted the export of African slaves and may not have been as 
inclined to exaggerate with this statistic as he was with others.°* 

Las Casas’s figures may have been broadly accurate. By the middle of 
the sixteenth century, two thousand African slaves per year were entering 
Hispaniola, before being transported to other parts of the Americas.?? 
Each sugar plantation, or ingenio, on that island alone often employed 
between 150 and 200 slaves.°4 A judge from the Audiencia of the island 
who resided there between 1557 and 1564 wrote that there was one 
ingenio with 900 slaves and that there were 20,000 Black slaves on the 


87 AGI, Justicia 204, No. 3, Ramo 1 — Question 9 of the interrogatorio of merchants from 
Mexico City relating to the slave trade; also, fol. 7v: “de guinea y santo tome no vienen 
negros derechamente aesta nueva espana”. That is, slaves from Upper Guinea were taken 
first to Cabo Verde and transported thence to the Indies. 

Aguirre Beltran (1989: 29). 

Heywood/Thornton (2007). For a further critique of the “Angolan wave” hypothesis 
founded on new data from Cartagena, see Wheat (2009: 103). 

9° Las Casas (1966b: Vol. 66, 30). 

»* Bowser (1974: II). 

On Las Casas’s remorse over this issue, see Mellafe (1975: 15). 

Deive (1989: 55). Torrdo (zo1o: 8) also sees an annual average of approximately 2000 
slaves as a reasonable estimate for exports of slaves from Cabo Verde during this 
period. 

Ratekin (1954: 14). 
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island in total — a figure which makes Las Casas’ estimate of 30,000 
slaves imported to the island between 1518 and 1560 look reasonable.°s 

It was easy for the actual number of slaves in the Indies to surpass 
those for whom licences had been granted in Spain. Because no register 
of slaves was kept on ships departing Cabo Verde and such registers were 
taken only on arrival in Hispaniola, contraband was easy, and slaves could 
be offloaded in secret before arrival for their official registry at the port 
of Santo Domingo.’** As we saw previously, contraband to Hispaniola 
was widespread by 1526 at the latest, and by 1541 there was contraband 
to Puerto Rico, with 241 slaves alleged to have been sailed there with- 
out licence; in his letter describing this, Licenciado Villalobos noted the 
danger of a general fraud in the slave trade through “the fraud which ... 
it would be possible to carry out, using the said licence to bring many 
more slaves than those permitted in the actual licence”.°7 Contraband is 
impossible to estimate for these years; although it is known to have been 
widespread by the early seventeenth century, this evidence suggests it 
began considerably earlier.°* This meant that the actual number of slaves 
imported was probably much greater than official figures would allow, 
and using these figures for the sixteenth century is likely to lead to seri- 
ous errors.” 

Taken in the round, this data suggests that an estimate of a total 
annual average of roughly 2,500 slaves exported from Western Africa 
to the Spanish Indies in the second quarter of the sixteenth century is 
not unreasonable. This figure is probably rather conservative if we recall 
the estimates we saw in Chapter 2 of Duarte Pacheco Pereira of roughly 
3,500 exported annually from Upper Guinea circa 1505, especially if we 
remember than an additional annual quantity of slaves would have been 


95 Echagoian (1941: 446). 

96 AGI, Justicia 883, no. 3: the ship captain Gregorio de Espinosa asked of his witness 

whether it is not true that “quando se an de cargar esclavos para yndias en las yslas de 

cabo verde no se asse ni faze ninguna Registro de los dichos esclavos que se cargan mas 

de el que se haze en esta ciudad |de Santo Domingo]” — “when slaves are loaded for the 

Indies in the islands of Cabo Verde no register is made of the said slaves except for that 

which is made in this city [of Santo Domingo]”. 

AGI, Justicia 991, No. 1, Ramo 4, fol. rv: “los fraudes q ... se podria hazer q con color de 

la dha licencia se podria llevar mucho mas numero de esclavos de los tenidos en la dha. 

licencia”. 

On the importance of contraband in this period, see Mellafe (1975: 72). On contraband 

in the seventeenth-century trade to Cartagena, see Newson/Minchin (2007: 65-6) and 

Green (2007b: Part 3). 

99 For a new perspective on the volume of the slave trade between 1570 and 1640, see 
Wheat (2009: 77-120). 
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destined for Portugal and for Cabo Verde. These need to be added to 
the figure quoted by Las Casas to give an idea of the total trade here. 
Moreover, we should bear in mind that Las Casas’s figure does not take 
into account slaves bound for Brazil, though there was a trickle of these 
by the 1540s.*°° Certainly, this sort of volume is credible for the export 
trade from Western Africa when we consider that the slave trade from 
Kongo to Sao Tomé and Elmina was regularly estimated at between four 
and five thousand annually in the 1530s and 1540s.'7 

This figure is, however, far higher than most historians will allow. Even 
Biihnen, whose work acts as a corrective to previous extremely low esti- 
mates, only suggests the possibility of a minimum annual export figure 
of one thousand slaves in the years 1500-1550.’ The problem is that 
the historiography of slave export figures in these years has been petrified 
ever since the mid-1950s by the work of the Chaunus.'?? However, as 
Bihnen noted, reliance on Spanish shipping licences in the period 155 1- 
1595 (their preferred method) would lead to an annual average of slaves 
exported of only 421.'* Although the new Trans-Atlantic Slave Trade 
Database suggests higher figures, these are still insufficient to take into 
account the contraband and voyages for which we have no record (cf. 
Introduction). 

For these lower figures are incompatible with both contemporary slave 
export figures as noted in first-hand accounts and also with the need for 
labour in the Americas following the genocide there. When we consider 
the collapse of the Taino population, the idea of an import of roughly 
1,000 African slaves per annum to supply labour needs to Hispaniola 
alone seems reasonable, and certainly much more plausible than the far 
lower figure which relying on the export licences produces. As we saw 
earlier, Puerto Rico was another locale where the Native American popu- 
lation had vanished, and thus again there is evidence of contraband from 
1541 and of unlicensed ships sent directly to Cabo Verde to procure slaves 
in 1553.'° By 1560 petitions in Lima were describing the purchase of a 
“very large number of slaves” and stating that “there is such a large num- 
ber of slaves” in the viceroyalty.'°° The chronicler of the Spanish conquest 


roo By the 1540s the volume of general trade with Brazil was quite considerable, much more 
than allowed by previous historians according to Coelho Filho (2000: 65-6). 

ror MMAI: Vol. 2, 58; ibid., Vol. 2, 200. 

ro Biihnen (1993: 84-6). 

703 H. and P. Chaunu (1955). 

to4 Biihnen (1993: 83). 

105 AGI, Justicia 996, No. 2, Ramo 2. 

706 AGI, Justicia 432, No. 1, Ramo 2, fols. rr (“muy gran suma de negros”) and 8r (“como 
ay tanta copia de esclavos”). 
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of Mexico, Bernal Diaz, described the Mexica who ruled Tenochtitlan 
under Cudhtemoc and Moctezuma as bringing “as many slaves to be 
sold in the market [of Tlatelolco] as the Portuguese bring blacks from 
Guinea”.'°? These phrases would have had little resonance if only a few 
hundred slaves were annually entering New Spain and Peru. 

Thus we would certainly do well, as Biihnen suggests, to take the 
reports of eyewitnesses as giving an “impression of the order of magni- 
tude”; though perhaps exaggerated at times, they are corroborated and 
broadly borne out by different eyewitness accounts and also by pan- 
Atlantic factors.'°* An egregious problem with the quantitative approach 
to the early trans-Atlantic trade therefore is that it has made many histo- 
rians obsessed with numbers and encouraged them to forget the social, 
cultural and political implications in Africa of the trans-Atlantic slave 
trade — it is also that, having encouraged them to focus on numbers, it has 
encouraged them to focus on the wrong ones. 

In Cabo Verde, the trade had important effects. As the most impor- 
tant slaving factory at this time, the development of new markets in the 
Americas stimulated commercial activity.*°? By 1550 an anonymous pilot 
would recount how ships were “continually arriving with goods from 
many countries, and provinces, principally the Spanish Indies”.'*° The 
arrival of these goods allowed both trade and the urban apparatus to 
grow. Ribeira Grande, said the pilot, was a city of 500 hearths.*"! The 
extent of the growth in the preceding generation is emphasised by the 
census of 1513, which gave the city a population of seventy-four resi- 
dents [vyzinhos], fifty-six temporary residents [estantes], sixteen Blacks 
[negros], twelve clerics and three friars.!'* Although these figures exclude 
slaves and the consonance between residents and hearths is inexact, con- 
siderable growth is clearly represented. Indeed, in a 1572 census the 
average number of residents per registered hearth was 9.8.‘ This would 
indicate a population of circa 4,900 in 15 50, as opposed to the 159 resi- 
dents recorded in 1513; even assuming a ratio of slaves to free men of 
to:1, this would not give a population much more than 1,600, or less 
than one-third of that thirty-five years later.'™4 
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™ HGCV: CD, Vol. 1, 221. 

™3 MMAII: Vol. 3, 28-53. 

™4 This was the ratio in a 1582 census of Francisco de Andrade — see ibid., Vol. 3, 
99, 102. 
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The accelerating commercial interest in Cabo Verde was revealed also 
by the sheer numbers of traders coming to the islands. In the inquisitorial 
trial of Branca Dias examined in Chapter 4, large numbers of witnesses 
were consulted in Lisbon in 1543, all of whom gave evidence gleaned 
from trading visits to Santiago and Fogo. Some of these witnesses were 
Caboverdeans trading in Lisbon, others were Portuguese who had been 
in Cabo Verde recently.’ One of the witness statements taken in Ribeira 
Grande for this trial came from a Madeiran trader who had most likely 
come to buy slaves. '* Similarly, in an earlier case examined on Hispaniola 
in 1528 concerning a slave who claimed he had been freed by his master 
in Cabo Verde and illegally sold, many witnesses had recently arrived 
from Cabo Verde.*?’ 

Thus international trading patterns confirm the commercial impor- 
tance of Cabo Verde in the emergent Atlantic world of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Moreover, this evidence shows also that the early trans-Atlantic 
slave trade coincided with the rapid growth of the urban economy and 
apparatus of Cabo Verde. Ribeira Grande’s city status was confirmed by 
the creation of the see there in 1533, indicating its importance.*** The 
consolidation of urban space is also revealed by the growing attraction 
of the islands to other European powers, notably France. By 1536 there 
were reports of French ships in Cabo Verde.'? By 1540 the attacks of 
pirate French ships in the African Atlantic were sufficient to make the 
brother of the king of Kongo fearful of the voyage to Lisbon.**° Further 
reports of French attacks in Cabo Verde came in 1542 and 1544." Yet 
none of this was enough to deter the Portuguese traders, and by 1544 the 
city was important enough that commercial families in Lisbon sent rela- 
tives there to act as their agents.'** 


«5 JTAN/TT, Inquisigao de Lisboa, Processo 5729, fols. 26v, 27Vv. 

6 Thid., fol. 2ov. 
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™8 MMAII: Vol. 2, 235-6; this came with the bull Pro Excellenti. 

™ Ford (1931: 274): a letter of Joao II which states that “encomendovos muito que tra- 
balhais pera aver verdadeira enformacam dos navios de Franca, que dizeis que foram 
achados na Ilha de Cabo Verde”. 
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™2 AGI, Indiferente 416, Libro 2, 54v-55r: a document dated September 4, 1544, on the 
Armada of Francisco de Orellana going to Nueva Andalucia: “en lo que dis que un 
hombre rrico portugués q vive en Portugal prometio al adelantado quando alli estubo 
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French attacks were a product of Ribeira Grande’s perceived success 
and illustrated how the urban growth of Ribeira Grande was directly con- 
nected to the boom in Atlantic slaving, which was a concrete reality, on 
this evidence, by the end of the 1530s. It was Cabo Verde’s position at the 
heart of the web of connections linking Europe with Africa and America 
that saw its rapid expansion in this period. Without the appropriation of 
surplus labour from Africa and the insertion of the people who provided 
it in America, there could be no growth either in Ribeira Grande or in the 
Atlantic as a whole. The Atlantic boom at its heart required the appro- 
priation of a new labour supply; further, it needed the requisitioning of 
the products of that supply for the boosting of the economic markets 
of Europe, not the African locales from which the people who provided 
that labour had come. Thus the creation of an urban economy in Ribeira 
Grande was the product of the violence that went with the growth of 
the slave trade and of the American genocide. It was no accident that, as 
we saw in the last chapter, as this pattern of trans-Atlantic violence and 
slaving accelerated, so did the pattern of creolisation across the Western 
African region; for thus was the institutional violence of Atlantic slavery 
connected to the accommodations and mixtures inherent in creolisation 
of language and cultures from the beginning. 


THE IMPACT OF TRANS-ATLANTIC SLAVING ON CYCLES OF 
VIOLENT DISORDER AND CREOLISATION, TO CIRCA I550 


As we have seen in this chapter, the pivotal role of Cabo Verde as a slav- 
ing hub in the early trans-Atlantic trade had many implications for the 
Western African region. It reinforced the institutionalisation of violence 
and thus of creolisation on Cabo Verde. It did so, moreover, within an 
economic paradigm which encouraged the growth of the Caboverdean 
economy as a whole, particularly of the metropolitan economy associ- 
ated with Ribeira Grande. It also encouraged the increasing frequency of 
the exchanges between the islands and the coast, because slaves for the 
Atlantic market had to go through Cabo Verde; thus the growing demand 
necessitated an increase in links between the islands and the coast. As 
Caboverdeans traded for slaves, the labour demands from the wider 
Atlantic region beyond Cabo Verde became connected to the growth of 
creolisation across Western Africa. 

This connection of the trans-Atlantic demand for labour to African- 
European exchanges on the mainland was extremely important. We saw 
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in the last chapter how the pattern of creolisation among Kassanké elites 
was connected to benefits which different lineages accrued from connec- 
tion to lancados. Here, through the connection to trans-Atlantic slav- 
ing, we see in more detail than ever before how and why this pattern 
developed. For the connections of langados to African lineage heads was 
impossible to separate from the lancado trade in slaves. Connections to 
lancados meant connection to the violence of the pan-Atlantic economy, 
and this was something that inevitably brought about changes in the for- 
tunes of both individual lineages and of the relationships between one 
lineage and another. Very soon, trans-Atlantic slaving became impossible 
to separate from the political and social changes that had begun to trans- 
form the region. It had become clear that the role of the demand side of 
the Atlantic economy was having a strong influence in intra-lineage strug- 
gles and the growing cycle of violent disorder affecting Western Africa. 

We can begin to look at the evidence for this through the inquisitorial 
case we looked at in the last chapter involving Antonio Fernandes and 
Manoel Garcia. In the petition of the elders of Cacheu to Fernandes, it 
was claimed that Garcia had seized “negros” from the region, tied them 
up and sold them as slaves, and that he “took slaves tied up which he 
seized by force in the said River”.'*3 This suggests that the Brames who 
lived in the Cacheu region were suffering from raids linked to the expan- 
sion in the slave trade. This supposition is supported by the evidence on 
slave identities from America. Here, the Brame are one of the most repre- 
sented groups for this period (see Table I.r). 

It is useful here to recall that, elsewhere in the trial, Fernandes accused 
Garcia of being “Jancado” with the “King of Cassamanssa” and had sup- 
plied him with firearms. This evidence, when put together with the peti- 
tion from Cacheu, therefore suggests that Garcia may have been acting 
as something like an agent for the Kassanké lineage head, seizing slaves 
from the southern Cacheu region which was the extremity of his zone of 
control and taking them to Bugendo for sale into the Atlantic market. 
This would suggest not only that the Kassanké remained the most pow- 
erful force in the region, but also that the demands for labour in America 
were aggravating the tensions between groups in Upper Guinea and 
leading to predatory attacks by powerful groups on others. Indeed, the 
large number of Brame slaves in the Americas at this time is evidence for 
this pattern and implies that they were seized through a combination of 


73 TAN/TT, Inquisicgao de Lisboa, Proceso 801, fols. 62v, 631: “levava negros amarrados q 
tomava por forca no dito Rio”. 
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Kassanké and lancado rapacity (see Table I.1). It may have been precisely 
this pattern which precipitated both the violent resistance to lancado and 
Caboverdean traders in Casamance in the 1550s (cf. Chapter 5) and the 
willingness of smaller decentralised groups such as the Balanta and Floup 
to enter into the slave trade by securing captives through village raids, 
as is suggested by the data of slave origins (see Table I.2 for the 1560s). 
As Hawthorne has shown, such strategies were vital for these groups to 
secure the quantities of iron and other goods which were necessary for 
self-defence.'*4 Taken in the round, this material would suggest that it 
was from the mid- to late 1540s that such strategies began to be devel- 
oped in Upper Guinea. 

Thus the alliance between Jancados and Kassanké and its connection 
to trans-Atlantic trade led both to violent raids of more powerful groups 
on others in Upper Guinea and to new strategies among decentralised 
groups. This hypothesis tallies with other material. Almada documented 
attacks by the Mandinka of the Gambia on the Arriata people who lived 
along the coast between the Gambia and Casamance estuaries, describing 
how “[the Mandinka] prepared very beautiful battle canoes, and travelled 
along the River Gambia out to sea, following the coast south of the Cabo 
de Santa Maria, until they met with Arriatas and Floups who live there. 
And when this conquest and war began, they captured many people”.**5 
These attacks clearly dated from some time before Almada was writing 
in the late sixteenth century, probably from around the period of this 
dispute between Fernandes and Garcia: Almada noted that the Arriatas, 
though initially not knowing how to defend themselves, had improved 
and had learnt to “fight and defend themselves and kill and capture their 
enemies”.'*° 

This heavy depredation of Mandinka slavers is suggestive of the grow- 
ing power of the Kaabu federation in these years. A noteworthy aspect of 
the evidence from the Americas on slave identities in the 1540s and 1550s 
is that the Biafada were the most represented group (see Table I.1). The 
Biafada were, as we saw in Chapter 2, located at the southern boundary 
of Mandinka-influenced Upper Guinea. The large numbers of Biafada 
traded to the Americas in these years suggests that their independent 
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status was being eroded by their proximity to the Kaabu Mandinka. 
Thus as in Casamance, weaker groups such as the Biafada were squeezed 
by the alliance of powerful local polities and the emissaries of the new 
Atlantic trade.'*? As the trans-Atlantic trade expanded, so did existing 
tensions between lineages, as alliances and strategies for dealing with 
long-distance maritime trade were developed to try to overcome the new 
patterns of violence. 

However, as well as preying on the weaker groups of Upper Guinea, 
these new Atlantic traders also supplied the wherewithal for self-defence. 
Indeed, both the violence of the slave trade and the opportunity for defence 
were connected. Societies sought to procure iron to defend themselves 
from slavers and enhance their agricultural potential and therefore their 
populations, in what Hawthorne has called the “iron-slave cycle”.'** At 
least some of this iron was smelted in Sierra Leone and then exchanged 
in Casamance ports for slaves, as evidenced by the 1526 expedition of the 
ship Santiago. '*? The role of langados as middlemen in this trade and con- 
duits for new sources of iron from the Atlantic meant that new avenues 
opened up which these societies would not be slow to explore in shor- 
ing up their positions in this Atlantic world. Crucially from the Upper 
Guinean perspective, these new avenues were connected to a realignment 
of ritual as well as political power, because the opportunity for finding 
new sources of iron eroded the influence of the smiths and left the door 
open for alternative spirit shrines believed to mediate with the supernat- 
ural to emerge.*3° Thus the new patterns of violence and war related to 
Atlantic slaving helped to bring about changes in ritual and belief systems 
which had enduring effects on the peoples of the region."3! 

However, these new and transformative patterns of belief and exchange 
were overlaid with patterns of intra-lineage violence, as illustrated by 
these charges against Garcia and by Almada’s account of Mandinka raids 
on the Arriatas, so that many of the slaves sold in Casamance had been 
seized rather than bartered. The “iron-slave” cycle could not be separated 
from the “slave-gold” and “slave-sugar” cycles which had sprung up in 


7 The Biafada were subject to vicious slaving attacks from the Bijago in the late six- 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries (cf. Chapter 8), but these were not the cause 
of their presence in the slave registers of the 1540s and 1550s; following an attack by 
Caboverdeans on the island of Canhabaque in 1538, Bijago shunned the Atlantic trade 
for many years (Brooks 1993b: 263). 

8 Hawthorne (2003: 92-3). 
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the Americas, whereby gold and sugar were returned to Europe in the 
very ships which had brought slaves from Western Africa, in a foretaste 
of Britain’s well-known triangular trade of the eighteenth century.'3* Thus 
the cultural exchanges which went with extensive /ancado presence in 
Casamance and facilitated the evolution of a mixed culture, as well as the 
expansion of Atlantic creolisation from Cabo Verde, were the flip-side of 
the violence which went with the procurement of slaves in the first place. 
This interconnection of trans-Atlantic slavery to intra-lineage relations 
is confirmed by events in Senegambia. As we have seen, the early focus for 
the procurement of slaves among the Jolof had needed to change as the 
Jolof became more hostile to Atlantic trade (cf. Chapter 2). From then on, 
although Jolof slaves did go to the Americas, their numbers were much 
lower than in the trade with the Iberian peninsula of the late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries (cf. Table I.r). For the Jolof, relationships of sup- 
ply and demand shifted. In 1529, three years before the decree prohibit- 
ing the import of Jolof slaves to America, the Damel of Cajor wrote to 
the Portuguese crown asking for masons and carpenters to be sent to help 
build a fort. In an interesting aside, the Damel noted that he sent the same 
request with a gift of fifteen slaves eight years previously. Evidently noth- 
ing had happened. The hostility directed towards Portuguese traders by 
some Jolof in the early 1500s had affected how Atlantic traders saw their 
trade with the Jolof. The Jolof may have been major trading partners in 
the recent past, but the Portuguese were inclined to leave them alone to 
sort out internal struggles which they had in part precipitated.‘ 
Moreover, religious questions were coming to be of increasing impor- 
tance in the relationships between Cajor and the Atlantic world. Almada 
noted the importance which Cajor had once held in the trade with the 
Caboverdean islands and also how that importance had declined: 


In the past, the islanders of Santiago had their greatest trade with this 
land of [Cajor], when there was a king called Nhogor who was a great 
friend of our people. In that time there was a great famine on that coast, 
caused by locusts, and slaves were sold for half an alqueire of millet 
or beans [about six and a half litres]; and mothers cast out their chil- 
dren from them and sold them in exchange for provisions, saying that 


32 On the existence of this slave-gold cycle, see AGI, Indiferente 1092, no. 242 — April 
1537; and AGI, Indiferente 1962, Libro 5, fols. r-2-1536. On the slave-sugar cycle, see 
AGI, Indiferente 1092, no. 118 — November 17, 1535; and AGI, Indiferente 1962, Libro 
4, fols. 13r-v — also 1535. 

33 For this letter, see MMAII: Vol. 2, 215. As things transpired, the Damel emerged as the 
most powerful of the Jolof kings, according to Almada (ibid.,Vol. 3, 241). 
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it was better for them to live, even as captives, than to die because of 
the famine.... Ships sailed every year from Santiago laden with horses 
and other goods for this trade. Then a new king succeeded to the throne 
called Budumel, a bixirim [Moslem scholar], who did not drink wine or 
eat pork; he lived permanently at his court in Lambaia, a long way from 
the sea, and paid our people badly ... and this was why the people of 
Santiago left this trade." 


This passage illuminates how regional patterns changed. The trade of 
Nhogor with the Caboverdeans, praised by Almada, was essentially that 
of a comparatively weak ruler who suffered difficulties because of the 
environmental stresses of famine and who also wanted to achieve inde- 
pendence from the centre of the Jolof empire. By contrast, the latter king’s 
attitude is one of greater strength and is shaped substantially, at least on 
Almada’s hostile account, by cultural patterns and a strong adherence to 
Islam. From the evidence we have seen, this strength was itself the prod- 
uct of earlier Atlantic trade by rulers of Cajor. 

The upshot was that the Portuguese began to look elsewhere for a reli- 
able slave supply to meet the growing American demand. In particular, 
they turned to the Jolof’s immediate southern neighbours, the Sereer. We 
should recall here that the growing strength of the Sereer may date to 
around 1500 and that they themselves had been forged as a hybrid group 
from Kaabunké, Sereer-Cosaan and Jolof components (cf. Chapters 
1-2). This was therefore a new lineage which needed allies to bolster its 
strength, and this made the ability of the Portuguese to forge an alliance 
with them much easier to understand. 

This was an instance of a complete cycle within the African-Atlantic 
paradigm, for the strengthened Sereer polity was as we have seen itself 
triggered in part by the growing weakness of the Jolof empire that fol- 
lowed the Atlantic opening. Thus the ability of Atlantic traders to liaise 
with the Sereer in the first half of the sixteenth century was a direct 


34 Tbid., Vol. 3, 250-1: “Antigamente o maior trato que tinham os moradores da Ilha de 
Santiago era para esta terra do Budomel, no tempo que nela reinava um rei chamado 
Nhogor, muito amigo dos nossos, no tempo do qual houve tamanha fome naquela 
costa, causada dos gafanhotos, que se vendiam os escravos por meio alqueire de milho 
ou feijao; e tiravam as maes os filhos de si, e os vendiam a troco de mantimento, dizendo 
que mais valia viverem, ainda que cativo, que nao morrerem a pura fome...da Ilha de 
Cabo Verde iam todos os annos carregados de cavallos e outras mercadorias a este 
resgate. Sucedeu neste Reino 0 Rei chamado Budomel, bixirim, o qual nao bebia vinho 
nem comia carne de porco; este residia continuo na sua corte de Lambaia, longe do mar, 
e fazia maus pagamentos aos nossos ... E por essa causa deixaram os moradores desta 
Ilha este resgate”. 
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consequence of the new Atlantic world. In this case Atlantic factors not 
only helped to precipitate Sereer autonomy, but also helped to consoli- 
date it through the opportunities which they offered for alliances and the 
trade of horses for slaves, which strengthened the Sereer cavalry. 

Fundamental to the new Sereer-Portuguese relationship was the pre- 
Atlantic history of the Sereer. They and their forerunners had long been 
preyed on for slaves by the Jolof for the trans-Saharan trade. The advent 
of the Atlantic trade meant that Sereer leaders saw an opportunity to 
increase their own relative power vis-a-vis the Jolof. Thus, over the mid- 
dle third of the sixteenth century, the Sereer became one of the main 
partners of Atlantic traders in the region.*35 Shortly after describing the 
relationship of Caboverdeans with Cajor, Almada described how the 
islanders had had a long and fruitful trade with the Sereer, with “many 
shipments ... with horses”; the Caboverdeans also clearly used their con- 
tacts farther south in Upper Guinea; they brought “wax and ivory” as 
well as cloths woven in their islands to trade among the Sereer."3° 

It is clear from the documents that have survived that the Sereer’s 
entrance to the Atlantic world expanded their power. According to 
Almada, by the 1570s they often fought with the Jolof and defeated them, 
reversing previous patterns.'>7 That this strength derived from an espe- 
cially intense engagement in Atlantic trade is shown by an event in early 
1542, when French ships seized a trading vessel from Cabo Verde, which 
had been sailing in the company of “six or seven other ships belonging to 
the residents [of Santiago] which were trading, and which were forced by 
gunfire to take shelter in the Barbacin river [kingdom of the Sereers]. And 
they stayed behind the bar for fifteen days before they could leave”.*3$ 
Clearly, the Sereer were allies of the Caboverdeans or these ships could 
not have sheltered there; moreover, the large number of ships hints at a 
vital trade. Thus it can be surmised that the early Atlantic trade with the 
Jolof had been displaced to the lands of the Sereer. 

The evidence becomes even clearer when we consider the proportions 
of Jolof and Sereer slaves in the Americas by the late 1540s and 1550s 
(see Table I.1). The Jolof were the third largest group in the Americas 


35 On the Sereer as major trading partners of Caboverdeans at this time, see T. Hall (1992: 
Vol. 1, 143-6). 

36 MMAII: Vol. 3, 257, 257 0.3 — the Porto manuscript of Almada’s treatise refers to the 
trade in horses; the Lisbon one to the trade in cloths, wax and ivory. 

37 Tbid., Vol. 3, 256. 

38 Tbid., Vol. 2, 344: “E correram [atrds de] seys ou sete navyos outros dos moradores 
que estavam em resgate, e com zabras de remos artilhados os foram meter no Rio das 
Barbacys. E esteveram na boqua da barra xb dias aguardado que saysem”. 
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then, with perhaps twice the numerical strength of that of the Sereer. The 
likelihood is that many of these slaves were sold to the Caboverdean and 
Portuguese traders by the Sereer, and that this was a pattern which had 
developed by the late 1530s and 1540s, when most of the slaves whose 
origins are recorded for this period would have been procured. 

From the evidence we saw earlier from Almada, the Sereer alliance 
with the Caboverdeans stood them in good stead, so that in the 1570s 
they were still frequently defeating their Jolof neighbours in battle. The 
requirements of labour supply from the Americas had thus not only 
helped to catalyse the shift in the locale of African-European relations in 
Senegambia from Jolof lands to the Sereer; it had also contributed to a 
shift in Senegambian power relations, as the evidence of slave populations 
in the Americas and this evidence from Almada confirm. Whereas pre- 
existing cultural factors in the region had shaped how African-European 
exchanges first began, by the middle third of the sixteenth century the 
way in which those exchanges evolved could no longer be separated from 
wider Atlantic factors. 

Nevertheless, the internal structures of African societies and continu- 
ity with pre-existing patterns of trade continued to be of fundamental 
importance in shaping African-European exchanges. As we saw in the 
first half of this book, external trade demands were not simply imposed 
on African societies. The importance of continuities emerges, for instance, 
in the commercial networks which lancados helped to develop in the 
Casamance during this era around the procurement of slaves. For these 
were overlaid on existing trade patterns, such as the networks linking 
Bainunk in the north and Biafada and Sape in the south of the Upper 
Guinea region, and which hitherto had dealt largely with the exchange 
of kola nuts, salt, dried fish and other agricultural goods (cf. below, 
Chapter 8).39 

The importance of pre-existing structures for the patterns of African- 
European relations emerges most clearly in settlement patterns of 
Europeans living in Africa and connected to the trans-Atlantic trade. To 
the north of the Gambia River, societies were structured along patrilinear 
kinship lines, which meant that power was wielded and inherited through 
the male line; thus the children of incoming Europeans could not be 
accommodated by marrying local women.*4° Although the Caboverdeans 
therefore had some success among both the Jolof and the Sereer, by the 
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time that Almada was writing he noted ruefully that the Caboverdean 
trade with the Sereer was increasingly weak and that the English and the 
French had taken over.'+* 

The inability to have a settled population acting as brokers was prob- 
ably decisive here, because Caboverdean trading success depended on 
having members of their mercantile diaspora settled in Africa. As cultural 
structures north of the Gambia made this difficult, Caboverdeans turned 
to the south of the Gambia. As we have seen, it was there in the matrilin- 
ear “rivers of Guinea” that the lancados achieved the most success. The 
societies there allowed them to integrate and form a new caste, because 
children inherited their (African) mother’s lineage ties. This area was, 
moreover, the growing focus of the slave trade, as is shown by Almada’s 
reference to the English and French trade among the Sereer; the English 
and French did not trade slaves to America at this time, and thus their 
trade with the Sereer must have been for other goods such as ivory, wax 
and hides.*4 

The structure of African societies had thus not only affected the 
settlement patterns of Caboverdeans. It had also helped to determine 
which areas were most affected by the trans-Atlantic slave trade itself. For 
it was the Caboverdeans, hailing from one of the original slave societies 
of the Atlantic world and deeply involved with the shipment of slaves to 
America, who were key to the functioning of that trade. Thus as the six- 
teenth century developed, it was to Upper Guinea that the Caboverdeans 
increasingly turned in their quest to procure slaves. As the contraband 
trade exploded after 15 50, Senegambia’s importance to the trans-Atlantic 
slave trade became increasingly marginal, and processes of cultural and 
political transformation related to slavery were concentrated south of the 
Gambia. With the structure of societies there helping /an¢ados to inte- 
grate, they would also find other local factors which made this region the 
epicentre for the procurement of slaves for transport to America in the 
second half of the sixteenth century. 


ut MMAII: Vol. 3, 259. 
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Trading Ideas and Trading People 


The Boom in Contraband Trade from 
Western Africa, circa 1550-1580 


The period between 1550 and 1580 saw a rapid expansion in the trade 
in slaves from Africa to the Americas. The conquest of the two major 
imperial powers in the Americas, the Incas and the Mexica, had seen 
similar demographic realities to those which had already devastated the 
Caribbean islands. However, the vast territorial expanse and the riches 
offered by the silver and gold mines of Mexico and Peru meant that the 
expense of buying African slaves could be offset by the wealth of the col- 
onies. As new mines were discovered in the Nuevo Reino de Granada in 
the 1580s, the demand for slaves continued to grow. The Spanish imperial 
economy became characterised by the mines of the mainland; the pros- 
perous sugar plantations of Hispaniola and Puerto Rico fell into decline 
in the late sixteenth century as these islands were displaced from official 
trading routes and the carrerra de Indias took shape via Havana, Cuba.' 

Throughout this period, Western Africa remained the dominant source 
of American-bound slaves. There was a steady trickle of slaves from 
Angola and Kongo to the New World, but the clear majority still came 
from the region that traded via Cabo Verde to America, and only with 
the Portuguese conquest of Luanda in 1575 did this begin to change. 
The expanding cycle of demand in the Americas therefore initially had 
most impact among the peoples of Upper Guinea, as new strategies were 
developed both to procure slaves in this region and for defence against 
predatory attacks by slave raiders. 

These realities, however, took time to filter through to the Iberian 
crowns. As we have seen at previous points in this book, Iberian 


t Fuente (2008: 138). 
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institutions of state often passed decrees which merely caught up with 
reality. For all the professions of divine and imperial grandeur, the Iberian 
monarchies of the early sixteenth century did not have the institutional 
power to shape the reality of trade in the new Atlantic world as much 
as they would have liked. This trade was shaped just as much by the 
actors on the ground: in Africa, by Upper Guinean elites and members of 
the New Christian trading diasporas; and in the Americas, by the colo- 
nists whose needs changed much more quickly than the Spanish crown’s 
bureaucracy could accommodate. Such institutional frailties meant that 
throughout the sixteenth century, the numbers of licenses sold by the 
Spanish crown to import African slaves to the Americas were far less than 
what was required. 

Thus a vast contraband trade grew up to secure the labour supply of 
the New World, a trade which tapped the new systems of slave procure- 
ment of Western Africa. This chapter’s major focus is to analyse in great 
detail and for the first time these contraband networks and the likely 
numbers involved. A variety of sources originating in Iberia and Latin 
America are consulted to show that the official figures for slave exports 
in these years are gross underestimates, and thus that constructing esti- 
mates based on these figures is a flawed enterprise. This quantitative con- 
clusion has far-reaching consequences when it comes to considering the 
impact of the sixteenth-century trans-Atlantic slave trade on the societies 
of Western Africa; this aspect of the question is touched on here, but is 
analysed in far greater depth in the chapter which follows. 

The second major theme of this chapter is to expand our understanding 
of the contours of what I have called pan-Atlantic space in the sixteenth 
century. A consequence of the Atlantic contraband trade was the growth 
in direct interconnections between Africa and the Americas, meaning 
that the commercial and social changes on both continents were linked. 
Fundamental to these links were the New Christians we followed in 
Chapters 4 and 5, whose trading connections in the Americas facilitated 
both the contraband trade and the connections between one continent 
and the other. By seeing how these New Christian networks operated on 
both sides of the Atlantic, we learn about both their role in contraband 
and the importance of diasporic links that worked alongside the imperial 
infrastructure in building the trade of the Atlantic. This picture supports 
new perspectives which have emphasised the role of diasporas in build- 
ing the early Atlantic system.* The expansion of the trans-Atlantic slave 


> Israel (2002); Studnicki-Gizbert (2007); Ebert (2008). 
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trade in the second half of the sixteenth century therefore depended on 
the successful role of this diaspora and, in continuity with previous com- 
mercial relationships, its interactions with host communities in Western 
Africa, a process which was examined in the first half of the book. 

I concentrate here on the trans-Atlantic dimension of the trade from 
Western Africa to continue the argument of the previous chapter as to 
the global pressures that were increasingly coming to bear on societies 
there. Understanding how and why Creole society expanded in Western 
Africa in this era, and how and why the lineages there adapted to the 
pressures of Atlantic trade, requires a grasp of the broader global forces 
shaping the intensification of creolisation and slavery in the second half 
of the sixteenth century. For this was the era in which the contours of the 
Iberian Atlantic began to be defined, with the establishment of the car- 
rerra de Indias in the 1560s.) As the demands and opportunities of the 
new American economies developed, the direction of political and social 
changes became irreversible. Some concrete examples emerge in this 
chapter through examination of new patterns of production and supply 
that affected Western Africa in these decades. 

The Atlantic perspective also allows us to see a further corollary of 
New Christian involvement in these processes. For this was the era in 
which the discrimination against New Christians based on limpeza, 
and the growing strength of the discourse of race on both sides of the 
Atlantic, began to produce increasingly transnational ideas of identity 
predicated on categories of caste; these ideas acted as a sort of shared ide- 
ology which helped to bind the trading networks of the Atlantic together.‘ 
As the lynchpin joining the regional trades within Western Africa to the 
global trades of the Atlantic, Cabo Verde was a place in which these new 
ideas intersected and were thus shaped by both local African and broader 
global influences. 

Thus the chapter concludes by examining changes in Creole identity 
in Cabo Verde in detail, and by showing how these were connected to 
the global forces which helped to shape events in the islands with the 
expansion of trans-Atlantic trade. New Christian involvement in Western 
Africa and the growing importance of ideas of race influenced aspects of 
Creole identity in Cabo Verde, especially among the elite Creole traders 
whose connections opened them to ideas elsewhere in the Atlantic world. 


3 H. and P. Chaunu (1955: Vol. 3, 144). 
+ Thus here I follow Bayly’s view that a “transnational history of ideas” is a key element in 
understanding histories of transnationalism — Bayly et al. (2006). 
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This was an important factor in the construction of a shared ideological 
bond for the networks which expanded slavery in the second half of the 
sixteenth century, in continuity of the shared ideologies which for centu- 
ries had bound long-distance trading networks in West Africa since the 
days of the trans-Saharan trade. 


THE DEMOGRAPHIC COLLAPSE IN THE AMERICAS AND 
THE ROLE OF CONTRABAND IN THE TRANS-ATLANTIC 
SLAVE TRADE FROM UPPER GUINEA 


In the Americas, the demographic impact of the Spanish conquest was 
almost as bad as it had been in the Caribbean islands. Though the Inca, 
Mapuche, Mexica, Purépecha and other Native American peoples did not 
share the fate of the Taino in disappearing completely, their populations 
were decimated. Estimates as to the demographic impacts vary, but many 
scholars agree that a total population loss of 90 percent of the origi- 
nal is not an unreasonable estimate.’ Epidemics weakened the Native 
Americans and made them more prone to military defeat. Research sug- 
gests that key to the Spanish conquest of the Incas in the 1530s was the 
fact that smallpox had already devastated the Inca empire even before the 
Spanish arrived there, leading to weakness and internal divisions which 
the Spanish readily exploited.° 

To take another example, the demographic impact in New Spain was 
no different. The first smallpox epidemic struck in 1520, and thereafter 
there were repeated catastrophes. The epidemic of 1545 was especially 
severe. In Tlaxcala, the city-state that had been a vital ally of Hernando 
Cortés’s in the defeat of the Mexica, 150,000 people died; in nearby 
Cholula, 100,000.” To the north of Mexico City, in Michoacan, an esti- 
mated nine-tenths of the population passed away.* A further smallpox 
epidemic followed in Michoacan in 1563 and another epidemic in 1576. 
By 1580, in smaller towns of the sierra of Michoacan such as Xiquilpa, 
there was just one-twelfth of the original population.» Down by the 
Pacific coast, the population of Epatlan had dropped from five hundred 
to ten, and in Cuxquaquautla, from four hundred to five.'° 


5 A good discussion of these debates is in Mann (2005: Part 1). 
6 Ibid., 87-90. 

7 Mendieta (1870: 515). 

5 Lopez Sarrelangue (1965: 72). 

° Ochoa/Sanchez (1985: 73). 

ro Thid., 89. 
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Such were the demographic realities that characterised the Americas in 
the sixteenth century. Already by 1550, as these examples show, the situa- 
tion was severe. The Native American population was simply too broken 
by the conquest and too weakened by a lack of epidemiological resistance 
to Old World diseases to offer the labour which the Spanish required. But 
with the Spanish crown slow to assimilate this reality and the prices of 
slave licenses still high in the Casa de la Contratacion in Seville, legally 
importing the requisite number of slaves was costly. Although licenses 
for the import of 23,000 slaves were sold in Seville in 15 57, this was still 
not enough to meet the demand."' Thus it was that the contraband trade 
in slaves from Western Africa, which had already begun in the 1520s, 
exploded in the years after 15 50. This trade was soon key in the transport 
of peoples from Upper Guinea to America, and indeed, in the consolida- 
tion of the new American and European economies. 

The new contraband trade operated through the Canary Islands. 
The register of goods on ships involved in the slave trade from Western 
Africa was taken on Gran Canaria.* Ships heading from Seville to Cabo 
Verde and Upper Guinea usually therefore called in at the Canaries to 
have the registers taken and to load wine, which was in high demand 
on Santiago, Cabo Verde.'> This gave Canariote islanders a privileged 
position in developing links with Western Africa, and from at least the 
1550s onwards, a heavy contraband trade developed, with the Canary 
Islands as a focal point. By January 1559 Portuguese men living in the 
Canaries were accused of preparing ships to go and trade slaves or seize 
them from the coast of West Africa, and this accusation was described as 
highly likely to be accurate “because of the custom of the Canariotes of 
going to Guiné ... to trade and seize [slaves]”.'+ Indeed, the writer of the 
letter in which these accusations were made, Martim Correia e Silva, said 
that he had received witness statements “that were taken in the Canaries 
in which the guilt of all these who go to Guiné and trade regularly there 
are very clear”.*5 


™ On the sale of these licenses, see AGI, Panama 236, Libro 9, fol. 213v. 

= AGI, Mexico, Legajo 22, no. 82, Ramo 1: “en Gran Canaria, donde se suelen tomar 
registro.” 

% For examples of ships stopping at the Canaries see AGI, Escribania 36A; AGI, Escribania 
165A, No. 1; AGI, Escribanfa 947A, no. 2; AGN, NE, Cundinamarca, $C43, Legajo 8, 
fol. 69o0v. 

™ MMAT: Vol. 4, 219 — “pelo custume em que estavao os das Canareas hiré a Guiné e ds 
outras terras de sua demarquagao a resgatar e fazer saltos...”. 

5 Thid., Vol. 4, 220: “que se tirardo nas Canarias per que se constava muito claras as cullpas 
destes todos que vao a Guiné e tratao ordinariamente la”. 
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The Portuguese authorities were well aware of this, and by 1564 their 
ambassador at the Spanish court, Francisco Pereira, had obtained precise 
details of this trade. He described how one Pedro Rodriguez of Tenerife 
had traded illegally for slaves in Guinea, buying one hundred fifty slaves 
and despatching them to Puerto Rico. This had been going on for ten 
years, said Pereira, and involved not only Rodriguez, but twenty-two 
other Canariotes, who had each sent ships on several occasions to get 
slaves from Western Africa and send them on to America. In a letter of 
March 1563, Philip II cited twenty-six Canariotes all involved in this 
trade. Rodriguez did not deny this but argued that it was not illegal; he 
admitted that the residents of Gran Canaria were heavily involved in the 
trade on the “coast of Guinea”.’® Other documents exist from Portuguese 
archives showing a concern about contraband trade in slaves from the 
Canaries.'? This fits a wider pattern in which the Canaries were well- 
known as a focal point for Atlantic contraband in the sixteenth century.'® 
The contraband slave trade affecting peoples of West Africa was thus 
heavily interconnected to that plying to Iberian settlements of the 
New World. 

In America, too, officials lamented the growth of contraband. Havana 
was one favoured site, with ships accused of illegal slaving there from 
the 1560s onwards.'? However, the main site for the illegal trade was 
Hispaniola. In August 1562 royal officials described how unlicensed 
slaves came to the Americas through ships docking at the port of Ocoa on 
Hispaniola, seventeen leagues from the city of Santo Domingo (approxi- 
mately fifty miles/eighty-five kilometres). There was no colonial authority 
in Ocoa, and slaves were taken to a sugar mill a league from the port 
and smuggled elsewhere from there, both within Hispaniola and also on 
to New Spain.*° Ships arrived directly from Upper Guinea with slaves 
who vanished out of sight of colonial officials. On April 21, 1562, for 
instance, a ship arrived at Ocoa filled with contraband slaves directly 
from the Magarabomba River in Sierra Leone, captained by a man named 
Garrucho.*! It was well known that this was the usual stratagem, and just 
two years later a royal official in Veracruz urged the king to prohibit 
ships from stopping at Ocoa because this was where unregistered slaves 


AGI, Justicia 1167, no. 4 for this whole complaint. 
7 BA, Cédice 49-X-2, fol. 289r. 

8 Fuente (2008: 24-5). 

9 Tbid., 40. 

2° AGI, Santo Domingo 899, Libro 1, fol. 265v. 

2x AGI, Patronato 173, No. 1, Ramo 5. 
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were unloaded.** But Ocoa retained its role in the smuggling trade, and 
cases emerged again in the 1570s where it was claimed that hundreds of 
slaves coming from Western Africa had been smuggled into Hispaniola 
through Ocoa.*} So rife was this trade that it prompted disputes among 
royal officials as to who should take the register of newly arrived ships — 
the implication being that the disputes arose because of the potential to 
receive bribes in return for covering up the contraband trade.*4 

The connection between the trans-Atlantic slave trade and contraband 
ran deep in the sixteenth century. Alejandro de la Fuente has argued that 
the high price of slaves made them the perfect merchandise for illegal 
trade, and certainly this may have been a factor.*’ Yet also important was 
that the high price of slaves made it difficult legally to import the requi- 
site labour force to build the new colonies of America: perceived practical 
necessity as well as a desire for short-term profits may have underwritten 
the way in which the contraband trade from Western Africa developed 
in these decades. 

Who was bringing these unlicensed slaves to the Americas? Often this 
was done by traders who had initially bought some slave licenses and 
smuggled many more aboard their ships than that permitted by their 
licenses, as emerges from countless denunciations made to the Casa de la 
Contratacion in Seville. However, in addition to these individuals, many of 
these contraband traders were people who had bought no slave licenses at 
all and whose entire cargo was contraband and unregistered by the Spanish 
authorities, as with the case of Garrucho mentioned previously. This was 
also the case of the Canariote traders and some traders from Lisbon; 
three ships were accused of having gone unlicensed from that port to the 
coast of Upper Guinea and thence with slaves to America in 1565 alone.*° 

It is worth pausing to think through the implications of this con- 
traband trade both for its effects in Africa and for its role in supplying 
labourers to the New World in the sixteenth century. In his denunciation 
of the Canariote trade in the 1560s, the Portuguese ambassador cited one 
trader as taking 150 slaves to Puerto Rico and named twenty-six traders 
as regularly involved in this trade. Even supposing both these figures to be 


22 AGI, Mexico, Legajo 19, No, 39, Ramo 1. 

23 AGI, Escribania, 36A: a case from 1574. See also AGI, Santo Domingo 868, Libro 3, fol. 
47v: the crown refers to the smuggling of slaves through Hispaniola in 1575. 

+4 AGI, Santo Domingo 868, Libro 3, fol. 47v, March 30, 1575 — “y que quando llegan los 
navios a los dhos puertos ay diferencia entre vosotros sobre qual ha de yr a visitarlos” . 

>5 Fuente (2008: 40). 

26 AGI, Indiferente 427, Libro 30, fol. 173v. 
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exaggerated by a factor of 50 per cent, that would still leave an additional 
eighteen traders taking perhaps one hundred slaves per year outside the 
official licenses to the Americas. To this would need to be added the three 
Lisbon ships cited earlier, which would add roughly 2,000 individuals per 
year to the official slave export figures recorded in Spanish archives. 

These figures need to be combined with the current Trans-Atlantic 
Slave Trade Database, which suggests that 93,104 African slaves were 
embarked from Senegambia and Upper Guinea between 1550 and 1600, 
or roughly 1,862 per year.*7 Combining both figures would produce an 
annual export from this region of at least 3,850 a year. Moreover, this 
figure does not take account of the contraband of those traders who had 
themselves purchased licenses in Seville but imported more slaves than 
permitted by their license. The numerous cases taken against official 
contractors for smuggling suggests that this was very frequent, and thus 
an average of 5,000 slaves exported annually to the Americas from the 
Upper Guinea region does not seem unreasonable for the second half of 
the sixteenth century.** It is worth recalling that this was the same aver- 
age proposed by Rodney in his History of the Upper Guinea Coast.*® 

The evidence considered in this book as to the realignments of socie- 
ties in Upper Guinea following the opportunities and constraints offered 
by Atlantic trade supports this figure. If less than two thousand slaves 
were exported annually from the entire Upper Guinea coast, why had the 
political and social changes that have been observed in Casamance and 
the rivers of Guinea begun as early as the 1540s? And why, as mentioned 
previously, did authors refer to the large number of African slaves in the 
American colonies? A touching faith in the reliability of surviving official 
documentation in forging quantitative data and the data themselves have 
blinded historians to the considerable evidence which show this data to 
be extremely incomplete.3° 


27 www.slavevoyages.org, data accessed May 11, 2011. 

8 For such cases see AGI, Patronato 259, Ramo 52; AGI, Justicia 878, No. 2; AGI, 
Escribania 36A; AGI, Justicia 1002, No. 1, Ramo 1; AGI, Escribania 1A, No. 2; and 
many other places. The estimate mooted here is similar to that of Manoel Alvares in the 
early seventeenth century, who said that at the trade’s zenith 1,800 slaves per year went 
from Bugendo to America and a further 1,800 from Bugendo to Cabo Verde (many of 
whom would have been sold on to ships going to the Indies). Because this figure does not 
include those who sailed from Guinala, my total estimate here is if anything probably on 
the conservative side. See SG, Etiopia Menor, fols. 18r-v. 

For the Rodney estimate, see Rodney (1970: 98). His estimate is of an average of five 
thousand slaves per year between 1562 and 1640. 

This confirms G. Hall’s (2010) view on the substantial problems regarding the use of 
quantitative data in analysing the histories of Africans in the Atlantic world. 
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An example from Western Africa itself can help to make this point. As 
we shall see in the next chapter, the Sierra Leone region was disrupted by 
violent wars in the 1550s and the 1560s. Records of slave “ethnicities” 
from the Americas reveal many Sape slaves as a result of these conflicts 
(cf. Tables I.t and I.2). Yet official figures as collated by the Trans- 
Atlantic Slave Trade Database suggest that only 700 slaves were landed 
from Sierra Leone in the Americas between 1561 and 1565, and only 468 
between 1566 and 1570.>' Thus it is only by recognising the role and the 
importance of the contraband trade that a more accurate quantification 
can be assessed. Time and again traders caught attempting to slip the net 
claimed that they had been blown off course and ended up in America 
“by accident” with their cargo of slaves from Upper Guinea.3* America 
was a vast continent with many ports and a tiny number of royal offi- 
cials; for all those caught, many more must have gone unseen. 

The records which these slavers have left are remarkable for one thing: 
their extremely narrow economic focus. Those documents reveal a mind- 
set uninterested in the world beyond the narrow perimeters of profit and 
survival. The legal cases brought by the Spanish crown, records of sale, 
inventories of ship contents and slave “ethnicities” all point to the same 
conclusion. Violence may, as William Vollmann suggests, be an inescap- 
able quality of human societies, but a particular mindset marks out more 
violent outlooks from less violent ones.33 In this case, it is as José Faur 
has put it: that “blindness, willful or natural, is the key for success in a 
persecuting society”.*4 There may well have been reasons to seek profit 
through slaving even when such profit, as this book has shown, contrib- 
uted to the weakening of African economic and political structures; yet it 
is still no wonder that slave traders found it ever harder to look beyond 
the abstractions of their books of paper accounting. 


TRADE NETWORKS AND THE RECIPROCAL INFLUENCES OF 
ATLANTIC SLAVING IN AFRICA AND THE AMERICAS 


The arrival of large numbers of slaves from Upper Guinea in America was 
facilitated by this contraband trade. However, it also required commercial 
networks which could operate within the parameters of the new Iberian 
Atlantic. These networks were provided by New Christians who, as we 


3" www.slavevoyages.org, data accessed May 11, 2011. 

32 AGI, Justicia 996, No. 2, Ramo 3, fols. 1r-3v; AGI, Escribana 2A, fol. 4621. 
33, Vollmann (2005). 

34 Faur (1992: 69). 
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have seen earlier in this book, were by the 1550s the key diaspora traders 
linking the commercial spaces of the African mainland to Cabo Verde. 

Although the evidence for the Canaries is not clear on this point, the 
evidence on the ground in Africa suggests that many of these contraband 
traders were New Christians. Although we should not forget that this 
contraband had undoubted commercial and practical impulses deriving 
from the New World and may also have been designed to make the slave 
trade commercially viable, there were other motivations behind this New 
Christian involvement.’5 For the repressive legislation directed at the 
New Christians in Portugal in the sixteenth century often made it very hard 
for them to export their wealth from a country in which the Inquisition 
could confiscate it all. This being the case, it was hardly surprising that 
New Christians sought other means to safeguard their goods. The com- 
bination of this circumstance and the New Christian networks in Africa 
and America, where the Inquisition in these decades was not nearly as 
strong as it was in Europe, meant that the contraband slave trade was an 
ideal opportunity to move their property out of reach of the Inquisition. 

Important evidence for this comes from the activities of Duarte de 
Ledo, whose networks we examined in Chapter 5. Even after the Mestre 
Dioguo affair of 1562, Leado retained active commercial interests in 
Western Africa throughout the 1560s and into the 1570s. A judicial case 
relating to events of Christmas 1574 in Upper Guinea, taken in Hispaniola 
against Cristobal Cayado, derived from a ship which had belonged to 
Duarte de Leao.*° Because many lancados sailed on this ship and it sailed 
directly from Bugendo in 1574, this confirms the deep connections of 
New Christians such as Leado to langado communities up to the 1570s.37 
Moreover, the fact that the ship left Bugendo on Christmas Eve, one of 
the holiest days in the Catholic calendar, certainly does not suggest that 
these lancados had any great attachment to the Catholic faith. 

Another of Duarte de Ledo’s associates was Blas Ferreira [Blas Herrera 
in Spanish documents]. In 1565 Ferreira was tried by the Spanish author- 
ities for trading slaves to Cartagena without a license. The sites for intro- 
ducing slaves to America were changing. In the period up to the 1550s, 
many slaves had been sent directly to Hispaniola and trans-shipped 
thence to America.3* However, as Hispaniola’s decline began in the 1560s, 


35 On the issue of the profitability of the slave trade, see Newson/Minchin (2007: 69-70). 

36 AGI, Escribania 2A, fol. 27r. Indeed, the case taken by the new contratadores was taken 
against the widow of Leao, Gracia Correa, and their daughter Isavel (ibid.). 

37 On the Bugendo aspect and the date of departure, see ibid., fol. 251. 

38 In 1556 people from Santafé de Bogota in present-day Colombia were still being sent to 
Hispaniola to get slaves, and not to Cartagena (AGN, NPB, Vols. 1-3, fol. 711). 
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Cartagena was becoming increasingly important, as was Veracruz in New 
Spain.+? In this case, Ferreira described how he had been sent by Leado and 
his fellow contractor Antonio Goncalves de Gusm4o to the River Sao 
Domingos in 1563 to procure slaves. There they spent the rainy season 
and procured provisions before proceeding to the Sierra Leone region, 
where they obtained 180 slaves. This was all according to the “mode, use 
and custom of the contractors [Ledo and Gongalves]”.*° 

Ferreira’s evidence is important. It implies that Ledo operated a contra- 
band trade and that Cartagena was already a site of contraband trading 
in slaves.+* The importance of Cartagena in the trade grew throughout 
the 1560s and 1570s, coming into its full flowering in the 1580s with the 
opening of new mines of Zaragoza, in the Antioquia region of the Nuevo 
Reino de Granada [present-day Colombia].#* On this evidence, Ledo and 
his associates were among the first to use a port which grew to be the 
most important in the whole of South America - a port where contra- 
band trade in slaves was vast by the early seventeenth century.*3 

The connection of Ledo’s New Christian network to the contraband 
slave trade is confirmed by evidence surrounding the unravelling of Ledo’s 
finances in the 1570s. Then, the Portuguese crown complained that not 
only did Ledo and his fellow contractor Gusmao owe the crown large 
sums after the end of their contract in 1570, but that “they were not left 
with enough property in this Kingdom to pay what was owing” .*4 In fact, 
the Portuguese crown only began to investigate Leao’s overseas holdings 
as the money was needed “for payment of what [Leao and Gusmao] owe 
for the said trade [in Cabo Verde] ... for which up till now they have not 
given any account nor paid that which they were obliged to”.4’ Moreover, 


39 For examples of direct shipping from Cabo Verde to Hispaniola in the 1560s, see AGI, 
Patronato 173, No. 1, Ramo 15 (1562) and AGN, Negocios Exteriores, Legajo 4, fols. 
350-384 (1568). For other cases from Cabo Verde to Cartagena, see AGN, Contrabandos, 
Vol. 3, fols. 546-970 (1562), AGI, Patronato 259, Ramo 52 (1574), and AGN, NE, 
Bolivar SC43/Legajo 13, fols. ror9g—1061 (1576). See also Torrao (2010). 

4¢ AGI, Justicia 878, no. 2. 

4 On this role of Cartagena in the seventeenth century, see Newson/Minchin (2007: 
144-7). 

# For another case involving the trade in slaves to Cartagena, see AGI, Patronato 259, 

Ramo 52 (1574). Governors’ letters from Santa Fe in the 1570s make it clear that there 

were more slaves in the city than previously (AGI, Santa Fé 37, Ramo 5, no. 23). On the 

mining boom and associated demand for slaves in the 1580s, see Mathieu (1982: 39-40). 

On Cartagena and the slave trade between 1570 and 1640, see Wheat (2009: 79-120). 

Cf., e.g., Green (2007b: Part 3). 

44 BA, Cédice 49-X-4, 2231: “lhes nao fiquou fazenda neste Reyno q baste para pagua- 

mento do q devem...” 

BA, Cédice 49-X-2, fol. 2431: “he pa pagamento do que eles devem do ditto trato...de 

que ate guora nao tem dado conta nem paguo tudo o que vao obrigados”. 
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this money proceeded from “slaves which were taken without registers 
or licenses”.4° Numerous cases were taken out against Leao and Gusmao 
in the years that followed for taking slaves without registers, and a letter 
circa 1580 emphasised the large debts which Ledo still owed to the crown 
from the Caboverdean contract.‘?7 Smuggling this wealth out of Iberia 
through the contraband slave trade helped New Christians such as Leao 
to launch their Atlantic diaspora which became so important to trade in 
the late sixteenth century and the first third of the seventeenth century.*® 

The evidence on this network does not only show how New Christian 
networks in Western Africa were connected to the contraband trade anal- 
ysed in the preceding section. It also reveals just how much pan-Atlantic 
forces were beginning to influence the pressures leading to increased slave 
supply in Upper Guinea in these decades. For Ledo’s entire commercial 
operation ran in a pan-Atlantic dimension, with his trade in Western 
Africa just a part of a highly complex network of operations. During the 
15708, the Portuguese crown investigated Leao’s holdings in Cartagena, 
Hispaniola and Flanders.?? As we have seen, Bras Ferreira, Ledo’s factor 
in Upper Guinea, was prosecuted by the bailiff of Cartagena for illegal 
trading there.’° Leao himself was well travelled in America: his great- 
nephew had been told an anecdote by his father where Ledo had been 
near Mexico City.5' That Leao’s network in Cabo Verde was constructed 
in an Atlantic dimension is emphasised by the fact that his nephew, 
Carvajal viejo, married Guiomar de Ribera, daughter of Miguel Nujfiez, 
factor of slaves in Hispaniola, shortly after his return to Spain from 
Cabo Verde. This followed contacts developed through the slave trade 
between Cabo Verde and Hispaniola: Carvajal viejo also had connections 
with Manuel Caldeira, one of the most powerful New Christian slave 
traders of this period, who had sent slaves to Cartagena through Cabo 
Verde since at least 1557, when Carvajal viejo, according to his own evi- 
dence, was still operating as the royal treasurer there (cf. Chapter 5).5* 


46 Thid.: “escravos q se levarao sem registros, nem liceng¢as”. 

47 In addition to the aforementioned case from Cartagena, see also AGI, Patronato 291, 
145r: a case about slaves taken to Cartagena without being registered; BA, Cédice 
49-X-4, fol. 2234. 

48 On the Atlantic diaspora of New Christians, see Israel (2002), Green (2007b) and 
Wachtel (2001). 

4° BA, Cédice 49-X-2, fols. 2431-2451. 

s° AGI, Justicia 518, no.1 — “Bras Ferreira feitor dos dittos Contratadores...”. 

5* Gonzalez Obregon (1935: 364). 

s+ On the 1557 date, see AGI, Justicia 853, No. 3 (this case has no fol. numbers). On a 1562 
case, see AGN, Contrabandos, Vol. 3, fols. 3 1r-v. For more information on Caldeira, see 
Ventura (1999). 
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This required a connection between Carvajal and Ntjfiez, because the lat- 
ter was Caldeira’s factor on Hispaniola.°: 

This evidence on the complex pan-Atlantic nature of trading networks 
such as Ledo’s is important. These networks were key in the supply of 
labour to the New World in the 1560s and 1570s and thus oiled the 
wheels of the expanding Spanish empire. As we have seen, they channelled 
the labour demands of the New World into the procurement of slaves 
in West Africa. Yet as we also saw in Chapter 5, members of this net- 
work were heavily involved in the processes of cultural exchange which 
characterised the Atlantic trading settlements of Upper Guinea in these 
years. The growing slave trade indeed required intensification of these 
exchanges, and thus there was a need for more lan¢ados to inhabit Africa 
and procure the slaves on which the new Atlantic economy depended. 
Thus networks such as Ledo’s acted as bridges between the different 
requirements of the Atlantic, matching the labour demands of America 
to the supply side in Africa. Making this happen required settlement by 
New Christians in Africa, and thus trans-Atlantic influences shaped the 
intensification of creolisation which we have already observed in these 
decades. This was how global patterns and Atlantic slavery helped to 
shape new modes of cultural exchange in Western Africa. 

Moreover, this pattern went beyond processes of cultural exchange in 
Africa. These macro-Atlantic factors were also important in influencing 
patterns of agricultural production among Upper Guinean societies. A 
key aspect of Blas Ferreira’s evidence from Cartagena, cited earlier, is his 
account of the provisioning of his slaving expedition in Bugendo in 1565. 
We saw in Chapter 3 how agricultural products from Upper Guinea sup- 
plied communities in Cabo Verde and slave ships from Sao Tomé, and 
that this may already have affected the social organisation of agricultural 
labour in Upper Guinea by 1500. Ferreira’s evidence demonstrates that by 
the 1560s at the latest — and almost certainly considerably before — slaves 
were also supplied with food for the Atlantic crossing from the Bugendo 
region. His information is corroborated by other sources. A year later, in 
1566, the ship captain Baltasar Barbosa was instructed to buy food for 
the slaves in Upper Guinea “so that they are well treated” .5+ Twenty-two 
years later, in 1588, Juan de Narria loaded a ship in Upper Guinea with 
provisions including eight barrels of rice.55 Thus the rapid growth of the 


53 AGI, Justicia 35, Pieza 3, fols. rr, 48r-v. 
54 AGI, Justicia 996, No. 2, Ramo 3, fols. 12v-13r. 
55 AGI, Escribania 2B, no. 3 — this case has no fol. numbers. 
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Atlantic trade meant that the surplus produce initially extracted to feed 
the small colony of Cabo Verde had to grow. This surplus had to be hived 
off for the provisioning of slave ships, in addition to that which was 
already supplying the trans-Saharan caravans.*° This required an increase 
in agricultural productivity, something which was a characteristic of the 
birth of the Atlantic era in Upper Guinea, as the work of Judith Carney, 
Fields-Black and Hawthorne on rice production has shown.» Yet it also 
meant, as we have seen, that this enhanced productivity could not go 
back into assisting the growth of the local economy. 

The fact that this produce came from Bugendo in these years suggests 
that it was in Casamance that increased productivity began to be most 
marked. Some of this would have been possible through increased avail- 
ability of iron-edged tools. However, some of it may only have been pos- 
sible through developing new means of social production, by solidifying 
the use of age grades in agricultural labour for instance, as occurred with 
the Balanta.** This may explain some of the political tensions which had 
developed in Casamance by this time (cf. Chapter 5). That agricultural 
production in Upper Guinea was much more intensive than, for instance, 
in Angola, has been shown recently by Linda Newson and Susie Minchin, 
who have used data on hernias for slaves arriving in Cartagena in the 
early seventeenth century to argue that this derived from the greater 
intensity of agricultural labour in Upper Guinea.*? 

Yet the pattern of influence in the pan-Atlantic was by no means one 
way. The investment of New Christian networks such as Duarte de Ledo’s 
in both Africa and America meant that just as American demands influ- 
enced Africa, so experiences in Africa influenced events elsewhere in the 
Atlantic. For the practices connected to slaving and the development of 
mixed cultural practices which were developed by the langados were 
in turn connected to the wider Atlantic through the activities of these 
networks. 

This becomes apparent, for instance, in the trajectory of Carvajal viejo 
(cf. Chapter 5). When one considers how very young he was when he 


56 On the volume of provisions required by slave ships, see Newson/Minchin (2007: chap- 
ters 3 and 4). 

57 Hawthorne (2003); Fields-Black (2009). This documentary evidence confirms Carney’s 
(zoo1: 69) link of Atlantic slavery with surplus agricultural production in Upper 
Guinea. 

58 Hawthorne (2003: 161-3). 

59 Newson/Minchin (2007: 130-1). Twenty-three percent of slaves arriving from Upper 
Guinea had hernias, as opposed to only 7 percent from Angola. 
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reached Western Africa — just eight years old — it becomes obvious that his 
experiences there must have decisively helped to shape his outlook. The 
evidence on Ledo is that he was heavily involved in the contraband trade 
in slaves. Surely this was also Carvajal viejo’s business as a young man in 
Western Africa. Later, when he became the first governor of Nuevo Leén 
in New Spain, he was said to have hunted Native Americans “like hares”, 
to have enslaved them and sent them on in chains to Mexico City.°° As 
with the early Spanish narratives of the New World, it may be that this 
evidence offers a hint of previous activities in Africa. 

This conclusion about the role of African experiences in the early 
Atlantic world tallies with other evidence that we have on Duarte de 
Leo. In his evidence to the inquisitors of Evora, in 1544, Alvaro Ledo 
referred to his brother Duarte as a “single man and that he has gone trav- 
elling with goods, although [Alvaro Ledo] does not know if to Guiné or 
elsewhere”.°' Surely, this journey of Duarte de Ledo’s was to the region 
to which he subsequently despatched his brother Francisco and nephew 
Luis. Thus the presence of Francisco Jorge and his network depended on 
Duarte’s prior experience there.** Moreover, experience also was impor- 
tant in economic activity; this evidence might suggest that the Portuguese 
crown often received bids for contracts in the ultramar from people with 
personal experience of a region. 

This second conclusion tallies with Duarte de Leado’s predecessors. 
The holder of the first (1469) contract for Guiné, Fernao Gomes, had 
in 1456 previously been made receiver of all slaves and other goods to 
come from the Guiné trade.°> Subsequently, Fernam de Loronha had 
taken part in the first expedition after his consortium was awarded the 
Brazilian contract in 1503, one year before Loronha bid for the contract 
for Cabo Verde.** Moreover, this expedition would almost certainly 
have stopped in Cabo Verde, given the early administrative and com- 
mercial ties between the two regions which we examined in Chapter 
4. Thus during the first half of the sixteenth century, it was personal 
experience of African trade which helped people to become success- 
ful contractors there; moreover, this often led to subsequent activities 


6 Huerga (1984: 955); Toro (1944: Vol. 1, 128-30). 

& TAN/TT, Inquisicéo de Evora, Proceso 8779, fol. 66v: “e ome solteiro e que ha ido com 
mercadaria nao sabe se pa guine ou as partes dalem”. 

6 Francisco himself had merely studied in Salamanca: ibid.: “e que a outro irmdo q se 
chamd Francisco e estuda é Salamanca”. 

6 Vogt (1973: 2). 

64 Wiznitzer (1960: 6-7). 
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in America, creating a pan-Atlantic sphere of activity. The process of 
mental abstraction required for the modernisation of thought and the 
viewing of reality in terms of space and number was ongoing.®> The 
development of the abstract scientific mentality which led to new tech- 
nological innovations had yet to bring with it, perhaps, complete trust in 
abstract concepts such as “Western African” or “Atlantic” space.°° That 
space still had to be made real, and in this process of “making real,” per- 
sonal, empirical experience was fundamental — and often, as these case 
studies show, experience in Africa came first. 

Thus as men such as Carvajal and Ledo learnt first hand to assimilate 
the strategies of violence and accommodation which had long charac- 
terised the mixed cultural framework of Upper Guinea and which now 
characterised the trading environment in which the lan¢ados operated, 
they could bring this experience to bear in their activities in the wider 
Atlantic world. As the trans-Atlantic slave trade expanded after 1550, 
the reciprocal influences which Africa and the Americas had on one 
another could grow through networks like the one which they operated. 
The complex relationship between trading diasporas and host commu- 
nities which had long been fundamental to the cultural, economic and 
political environment of Upper Guinea began to spread, along with the 
people of Upper Guinea, who themselves were transported, chained and 
bound in the ships in which both new diasporas travelled across the 
Atlantic Ocean. 


CREOLE SOCIETY IN TRANS-ATLANTIC PERSPECTIVE: 
THE CREATION OF SHARED IDENTITIES AND NEW 
IDEOLOGIES IN CABO VERDE 


Mercantile diasporas in West Africa had traditionally been united by 
shared religious or lineage bonds. As we saw in Chapter 1, there was a 
way in which Islam had long been a religion of trade in the region. Bonds 
of trust were easier to create in an environment where people belonged 
to the same religion, practised the same rituals and believed in the same 
divine powers. The difficulties inherent in long-distance trade before the 
industrial age meant that some such unifying feature was often an impor- 
tant aspect of the success of diaspora traders.” 


65 Jeannin (1972: 108-12) shows how this process had drawn some dividends by 1506. 
6° On new technological innovations, see Albuquerque (1983). 
6 Greif (1993). 
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Research has shown that similar considerations affected the New 
Christian diaspora of the Atlantic world in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. So important was the creation of shared ritual bonds among 
members of the New Christian diaspora that some Old Christians even 
adopted aspects of crypto-Judaism in order to be accepted into the trad- 
ing networks.°* New Christian identity was a “faith in memory” — the 
memory of ancestral practices that were in reality ever more remote — 
and also a way of securing confidence in highly precarious trading 
systems. °? 

As we have seen in this book, the structural similarity of the New 
Christian condition in Western Africa to that of the North African and 
dyula traders who had preceded them facilitated their success there. This 
is not to say, of course, that there were not important differences between 
the two, especially in the religious sphere; as we have already seen, New 
Christians had a very variegated attitude to their religion (cf. Chapters 
4-5), and even for those who were real crypto-Jews, their religion acted 
as a sort of secret grouping, not an officially codified religion, and thus we 
should recognise these differences. Yet nevertheless, whatever its official 
structures, for Upper Guineans the faith of New Christians was an out- 
sider one, and the combination of this and their status as a trading caste 
was very familiar. In this way, outsiders helped to broker the incursion 
of the new economic and political realities of the Atlantic onto Upper 
Guinean societies, just as they had previously with the trans-Saharan 
trade through the dyula. 

The lancado ability to do this related partly to their connections to 
Cabo Verde, where, as we have seen, an Atlantic Creole society had first 
emerged before being transplanted to the African coast. The flexibility 
which such a society required made it easier for lancados to adapt as nec- 
essary in West Africa. Thus central to the development of shared bonds 
of identity for the diaspora in these years was Cabo Verde. Most licensed 
ships taking slaves to the Americas in the years 1571-5 still went to Cabo 
Verde.7° When Francisco Nufiez de Padilla came from the Canaries to load 
slaves in May 1574, for instance, he obtained sixty-six slaves that had 
just arrived from the River S40 Domingos on the ship Santa Cruz.7' There 


68 Green (2007b: 195-201). 

6» Wachtel (2001). 

7° Thomas (1997: 138). 

7* AGI, Escribania 119A, 15r-17v. There was very little organizational structure to this 
supply, and occasionally the system broke down: See for instance, AGI, Justicia 864, 
No. 7, July 10, 1563-April 11, 1564 — where Luis de Mercado from Seville claimed he 
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was a constant trade in these years of wine, cloth, cotton and horses from 
Cabo Verde for slaves from the coast, according to André Donelha.7* 
As in the foundational period of the colony, slavery was the lynchpin of 
the entire economy (cf. Chapter 3). For instance, the barafulas woven in 
Cabo Verde and used as a form of currency on the Upper Guinea coast 
were called “panos de resgate” [“trading cloths”] in the archipelago and 
were perceived as being woven solely to trade for slaves: “resgate” itself 
was perceived as the trade of goods from Portugal or Cabo Verde on the 
Upper Guinea coast in return specifically for slaves.” 

Cabo Verde’s importance to the development of shared identities lay 
partly in this commercial importance in the Atlantic slave trade and its 
consequent importance for lancados. However, it also derived from the 
fact that it offered an intersection of two diaspora trades, one linking the 
islands to the rest of the Atlantic world and another linking the various 
parts of Western Africa. Thus the Creole society which emerged there was 
strongly influenced by both African and Atlantic factors which had been 
brought together by the expansion of trans-Atlantic trade in these years. 
Understanding the expansion of Atlantic slaving from this region at this 
time, therefore, requires some understanding of changing boundaries of 
Creole identity at this time, as it solidified at precisely the same moment 
as the trans-Atlantic influences became most intense. 

As we have seen in previous chapters, the vernacularisation of the 
Kriolu language had probably been completed by the 1560s in Cabo 
Verde, and thus to talk of a Creole identity by this time is not unfounded. 
This identity was of course bound deeply to both the institution of slav- 
ery and the trade in slaves, but of growing importance to it were also 
changes in ideology which developments in the Atlantic world had pre- 
cipitated — changes which related to a proto-racial awareness which 
had grown out of the increasing connection of slavery to skin colour. 


was unable to take thirty slaves to the Indies as they weren’t to be had in Cabo Verde. 

In the case dealt with here, Padilla obtained a further 119 from elsewhere on the island 

of Santiago, some of whom may have been Caboverdean Creoles rather than recent 

arrivals, as Caboverdean Creoles were found as slaves in the Americas — see for instance 

AGN, NE, Cundinamarca, SC 43, Legajo 8, fol. 7o8r ; AGN, ANS/NP, Rollo 1507294, 

fols. 1291r-v ; AGN, NT, Rollo 4, Legajo 11, fol. 235v ; AGN, NT, Rollo 7, Legajo 23, 

fols. r61r and 2711. 
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73 AGI, Escribania 2A, fol. 4611: “Si saben que los panos de algodon que llaman panos 
de resgate que llevan a los Rios de guinea para Resgatar esclavos...”; ibid., fol. 3 68r-v, 
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Cabo Verde’s multiple connections to all parts of the Western hemisphere 
through the Atlantic slave trade ensured that ideas developing elsewhere 
came to matter on the islands too, and so as the Atlantic slave trade 
expanded in the late sixteenth century, so also did the influence of broader 
Atlantic trends on Creole society there. Though Western Africa had 
offered one of the first locales for an Atlantic Creole society, creolisation 
there came to depend also on influences brought from elsewhere by the 
trans-Atlantic trade. 

In the sixteenth century Atlantic world, the evolving discourse on 
race was extremely complex and depended greatly on local factors. 
Ideas were by no means universal, though there certainly were some 
general tendencies towards negative connotations associated with a 
darker skin colour. In fifteenth-century Valencia, where slaves were 
not only from sub-Saharan Africa but also came from Circassia, Iberia 
itself, and North Africa, this association of darker skin colour with slav- 
ery did exist, but it was not a universal rule of thumb.74 However, in 
late sixteenth-century Havana, Cuba, Black and mixed-race residents 
were barred from the “better” quarters of the city and confined to more 
squalid areas such as Campede.’5 By this time, Iberians were familiar 
with African slavery as a social practice, and as Fuente argues, there was 
a particular need to delineate contours of social inclusion and exclu- 
sion in new colonial centres such as Havana because of the bewildering 
speed of changes which threatened to loosen the structures of what was 
seen as an ordered society.”° Where the changes were the most acute, 
ideas and boundaries hardened. Such factors were of course also at 
work in the minds of the new Caboverdean Creoles, for in Cabo Verde 
there were many of the same insecurities as there were in Havana. As 
in Havana, there was the threat of foreign invasions by the English or 
French, and as in Havana the entire social edifice was only maintained 
through the institutional violence of the system of slavery. In this situa- 
tion, it is not surprising that colour distinctions and judgements about 
them were prominent in the minds of some Caboverdeans in the late 
sixteenth century. 

This is illustrated by the accounts of Almada. Almada used col- 
our as a descriptor, noting how the Pullo (or Fulos, as he called them) 
were of “a mixed colour” and “not black”, whereas the Gambia River 


74 Blumenthal (2009). 
75 Fuente (2008: 116). 
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was peopled by “Mandinka blacks on both sides”.’7 This distinction 
between the colour of the Pullo and the Mandinka in Almada’s mind 
is noteworthy, for he himself was a Caboverdean of mixed race, and 
his observation of the colour of African peoples reflect preoccupations 
which mixed-race Caboverdeans themselves had developed by the time 
that he was writing. 

Why was it that colour was of such importance in the mind of a 
Caboverdean like Almada? As we saw in the early chapters of this book, 
Cabo Verde was the first Atlantic locale where slavery adopted an exclu- 
sively racial quality, with slaves being all from sub-Saharan Africa. On 
Cabo Verde, a Black skin colour was equated with slavery, and therefore, 
the lighter the skin colour, the further up the hierarchy of the islands’ 
society a person was. There was, in other words, a clear link between 
skin colour and slavery which events in Western Africa had been instru- 
mental in developing. In subsequent centuries, of course, such analogies 
would become commonplace in the slave-based plantation economies of 
the Caribbean islands and the southern United States. For the wealthy 
mixed-race trading class, for people such as Almada in fact, such proto- 
racial gradations allowed the creation of a hierarchy which shored up 
their own social position and offered a modicum of protection in an inse- 
cure world. 

The international trading connections of this mobile class of 
Caboverdeans meant that they could quickly assimilate these ideas as 
they developed elsewhere, for these ideas came to Western Africa from the 
outside. Such ideas do not appear to have characterised the early Creole 
colony in its infancy in the early sixteenth century, when, as we have seen, 
the rights of free Blacks were staunchly defended and free or slave status, 
not colour, defined social position (cf. Chapter 3). Black sailors worked 
as ship captains plying between Cabo Verde and the African coast until 
1516.”° Furthermore, in Cabo Verde the graves of the earliest church 
mixed the bodies of Africans and Europeans, whereas in Portugal dead 
African slaves were simply thrown outside the city walls until 1515.7 

Thus the negative association of skin colour and status was some- 
thing that Caboverdeans learnt from their contact with the wider Iberian 
world. It was one which in all likelihood was assimilated particularly 


77 MMAII: Vol. 3, 244 (“a cor amulatada”); 246 (nado serem negros”); 271 (negros 
Mandinkas, de uma banda e outra”). 

78 Saunders (1982a: 11); Barcellos (1899: 85). 

77 On the graves of the first church in Ribeira Grande, see Evans/Sorensen/Richter 
(forthcoming). On burial practices in Lisbon, Vogt (1973a: 12). 
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by elite traders such as Almada, who stood to benefit from it and who 
may have felt most at threat from the atmosphere of permanent threat 
to the social order which characterised Atlantic slave economies. Perhaps 
this need to import the proto-racism of the sixteenth century to Cabo 
Verde from outside should not surprise us, because, as suggested in the 
Introduction, the discourses of creolisation and race are in a deep tension 
with one another, with one pointing towards a blending of practices and 
the other towards essentialism. 

If it was the insecurity and danger of the new economy and society 
founded on trans-Atlantic slavery which encouraged some Caboverdean 
Creoles to assimilate ideas of race, it should not be a surprise that race 
was not the sole prejudicial discourse at work in Almada. Other dis- 
courses could help to combat such insecurities. Writing about the gri- 
ots of Senegambia, like Fernandes at the start of the sixteenth century 
(cf. Chapter 4), Almada described them as “Jews”. In a telling gloss on 
Fernandes, however, Almada added that the Jews/griots had “large noses” 
[sao abastados de narizes].*° This passage clearly shows how ideas about 
Jews continued to affect ideas about Africans, even among Caboverdeans 
like Almada, for though there is little evidence that the griots of Western 
Africa were renowned for the size of their noses, this was not the case in 
Portugal where the perception of the Jews was concerned.** 

These passages from Almada illuminate the elite Creole Caboverdean 
worldview at the endpoint of the “boom” in the trans-Atlantic slave trade 
from Western Africa. They reveal that colour and slavery were intercon- 
nected in that mindset, and that ideas about Jews had influenced how 
Africans were perceived, both in terms of structural similarities as with 
the griots and in terms of the concept of race as developing from the idea 
of limpeza, which had evolved in late fifteenth-century Iberia. This inter- 
mingling of ideas about race and religion gave the discourse a powerful 
flexibility, and also of course connected Caboverdean “masters” to their 
peers in other parts of the Atlantic where similar ideas were at work. 
Here was a shared identity which could cross local borders and be a 
potential vehicle of discrimination which could be religious, racial or a 


8o MMAITI: Vol. 3, 263. 

8 See for instance IAN/TT, Inquisicado de Evora, Livro 91, fols. 174 r-v: a case from 1594 
where a student from Faro, Francisco Nunes, denounced an old man he had met the 
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combination of the two, depending on the particular local circumstances. 
This was a transnational ideology whose manifold nature would make it 
peculiarly useful in acting as a moral support for the otherwise unaccept- 
able demands and consequences of the plantation system of agriculture 
in the New World.** 

In fact, as these passages from Almada indicate, the legacy of the 
Iberian anti-Semitism of the fifteenth century pervaded Caboverdean 
society in the sixteenth century. The cases of both Micia Dias and Joana 
Coelha’s great-grandmother, discussed in Chapter 5, suggest that by the 
1550s and 1560s there was a distinct caste consciousness evolving in 
Caboverdean society not only along racial lines, but also along religious 
lines. New Christians were made to live apart from the Old Christians 
in the Calhau, just as the Jews had lived apart in fifteenth-century Iberia in 
their judiarias. The importance and success of the New Christian trading 
networks we have looked at in this chapter must have contributed to the 
divisions which grew up between the two groups in the colony. Thus the 
presence of the New Christians helped to cement the Old Christian caste 
consciousness and their perception of the importance of caste in Cabo 
Verde. The large New Christian community helped to reconstitute famil- 
iar categories in a new environment and became a prop in helping to 
maintain those old categories and transfer them to Africans in a new 
form of caste identity related to race. 

It turns out, therefore, that there were extremely complex connections 
linking the expansion of the slave trade through contraband to both New 
Christian diaspora networks and changes in Creole identity in Western 
Africa. The widespread presence of New Christians in Western Africa 
at this time influenced how discourses hardened into a flexible religio- 
racial ideology in the late sixteenth century among those Caboverdean 
communities connected to the regional and international trades. Shared 
bonds of identity were formed among elite Creoles which borrowed from 
analogous ideologies elsewhere in the Atlantic world, assisting in the con- 
struction of a sort of mobile ideology to suit the new mobile Atlantic and 
showing how the growth of the slave trade brought wider global factors 
to bear on the emergent Creole identity which we analysed in Part 1. The 
massive contraband, meanwhile, facilitated the boom in the slave trade 


82 Other instances from the New World illustrate the segue between ideas of race and ideas 
of religion. Bennett (2003: 38-41) has argued that in Mexico Iberian practices of strip- 
ping Jews and Moslems of a culturally sanctioned juridical status was applied to the 
treatment of African slaves in the New World. 
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which American economies required. All these factors had serious effects 
on the societies of Upper Guinea, as we shall see in the following chap- 
ter, and they all derived from the way in which global forces had come 
to influence events in Western Africa in the second half of the sixteenth 
century, and from the expansion of the slave trade which these forces 
had required. 


Cycles of War and Trade in the African 
Atlantic, circa 1550-1580 


A masquerade associated today with the circumcision ritual in the 
Casamance is called the kankuran. The night before the ceremony people 
gather in compounds and make percussive rhythms in fear of the mor- 
row. In the morning, the kankuran prowls through the streets dressed 
in a fearsome mask and wielding a machete. People flee from him in 
terror. Whilst in Casamance, I was often told that the kRankuran was a 
Mandinka phenomenon. ' 

Some anthropologists with symbolist leanings have attempted to ana- 
lyse various performative dances, masking traditions and magical rituals 
in West African contexts as memorialisations of the trans-Atlantic slave 
trade. In Sierra Leone, Rosalind Shaw argues that the magical discourse 
related to beliefs in invisibility and witchcraft stem from the very invis- 
ibility accorded to people who disappeared through that trade.* In the 
grassfields of Cameroon, Nicolas Argenti sees echoes of forced marches of 
captives and of slave raids in dances associated with masking traditions.’ 
For the kankuran in Casamance, one could attempt something similar 
and ask whether the flight from the Mandinka kankuran may not repre- 
sent a memorialisation of the flight from Mandinka slave raiders of the 
Gambia River states and Kaabu in the Atlantic era. 

Whilst the trajectory of the Kaabu federation between the sixteenth 
and the early nineteenth centuries remains sketchy, scholars generally 
agree with what we shall see in this chapter: Kaabunké power was a 


* Green (2001: 264, 271). See also de Jong (2008: Chapter 6). 
> Shaw (2002). 
3 Argenti (2007). 
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major beneficiary of the Atlantic trading system, and Kaabu consolidated 
its role in Upper Guinea in part through participation in the slave trade.‘ 
The settlement of Jancados in Mandinguised areas which we observed in 
Chapter 6 may also be significant in this context given their connection to 
the Atlantic slave trading networks. Thus the importance of the Mandinka 
to the raiding culture of Upper Guinea is unquestionable, and it could be 
that this is related to fearful reactions to the kankuran in Casamance 
today. Of course, such speculative hypotheses — though intriguing - are 
hugely problematic. Elsewhere, they have been widely lauded.’ Often, 
however, they fail to acknowledge the real controversy which surrounds 
the projection of an externalised meaning to West African cultural 
practices.° This is an overly reductionist interpretation, and probably the 
meaning of the kankuran masquerade incorporates both past and pre- 
sent histories, where perhaps aspects of Kaabu’s power in pre-colonial 
times are meshed with the current political and cultural situation in the 
Casamance, as Ferdinand De Jong suggests, or with more recent memories 
of nineteenth-century raids among the Diola of the Casamance.’ 
Nevertheless, taking a symbolist view of the kankuran may not be 
entirely fanciful. This view is supported by the fact that supernatural 
discourses and memories of historical oppression most certainly are con- 
nected in some areas of West Africa. In Ziguinchor, Casamance, I was told 
by an individual of the escape of his Sarahollé grandfather from French 
colonial forces in Mauritania; according to my informant, his grandfa- 
ther had been on the point of being shot by the French army before flying 
mystically to the Casamance and escaping.* Thus we should not dismiss 
such symbolist interpretations, but rather we must recognise their limita- 
tions. Perhaps their real value does lie not in seeing them as ends in them- 
selves, but in helping to show the multi-dimensional nature of memories 
and identities relating to the trans-Atlantic slave trade today. These inter- 
pretations demonstrate the constant need to reach beyond usual sources 
and ideas in trying to understand that trade. Most particularly, they show 
the importance of grasping cultural contexts. Ethnographic approaches 


+ See for example Havik (2004b: 21). 

5 Thus Shaw’s book bears an encomium from Ralph Austen; Argenti’s from Jean Comaroff, 

Peter Geschiere and Filip de Boeck. 

I am grateful for this point to discussions with Karin Barber, Reg Cline-Cole and Keith 

Shear. See also Pratten (2007: 12). 

7 De Jong (2008); on the hypothesis of the nineteenth-century raids, I am grateful to a 
personal communication by Peter Mark, and see also aspects of Baum (1999). 

8 Interview with El Hadji Mamadou Kabir Ndiaye, Ziguinchor, January 2000. 
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to this subject may require a solid historical component, but the historical 
approach cannot do without the ethnographic. 

These considerations matter greatly when it comes to the discus- 
sion of this chapter, the aim of which is to show how the pan-Atlantic 
cycles revealed in the foregoing two chapters affected the peoples of 
Senegambia and Upper Guinea by 1580. They highlight the importance 
of African responses to Atlantic trade and of understanding how African 
responses can tell us much about the nature of that trade: its extent, the 
fears it produced, and its perceived meaning. By looking at cycles of 
war and trade on mainland Africa and their connections to the cycles of 
Atlantic trade, we see in detail and for the first time how the expansion 
of the trans-Atlantic slave trade in Western Africa in the sixteenth cen- 
tury influenced cultural, productive and social trends in the region. The 
extensive evidence of the changes which developed and of their connec- 
tion to the Atlantic trade in effect bolsters the evidence of Chapter 7 as 
to the volume of the trade in this era, for only a substantial trade could 
have helped to precipitate the effects analysed here. Thus one of the 
important contributions of this chapter is to supply socio-historical evi- 
dence from the African perspective to support the evidence in this book 
as to the extent of the trans-Atlantic slave trade from Western Africa in 
the sixteenth century. 

The analysis of these changes is built using extensive archival sources 
originating in Latin America. The data put forward supporting these his- 
toriographical conclusions comes initially from the Sierra Leone region 
and clarifies the importance of wars between groups known to contem- 
porary Atlantic chroniclers as the Manes and the Sapes in reshaping 
patterns of trade in Upper Guinea as a whole. However, the wars there 
affected not only the peoples of Sierra Leone and present-day Guinea- 
Conakry, but also their trading partners to the north. The decline of the 
Biafada, the rise of the Mandinka of Kaabu and the consolidation of 
the Luso-African trading castes of the region were all connected as the 
Atlantic world took off, and the histories of the peoples of Western Africa 
were reshaped by forces which even today can induce terror. When we 
recall the figure of the kankuran, the Mandinka masquerade from whom 
everyone flees prior to the symbolic act of sexual violence implicit in 
circumcision, the sudden expansion of cycles of violent disorder in the 
sixteenth century takes on a more tangible and frightening form; in that 
distant time, it was Mandinguised power that expanded in Upper Guinea 
through the Kassanké king Masatamba, the Manes of Sierra Leone, and 
the federation of Kaabu. 
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This connects to the political analysis offered here for changes in West 
African societies in the late sixteenth century. We see how Mande power 
grew throughout the region, consolidated in part through the trading 
alliances which Mandinka and Mandinguised groups were able to make 
with Atlantic traders in continuity with their previous histories. The fun- 
damental historiographical aim of this chapter, therefore, is to integrate 
the two major themes of this book in showing how the expansion of the 
Atlantic slave trade in the late sixteenth century expanded the influence 
and cultural mixing of creolised communities in mainland West Africa. 
By 1580 these creolised communities had developed a significance which 
went beyond trade to their role as go-betweens for important aspects of 
ritual practice in Africa. Thus trade and cultural practice became fun- 
damentally connected, just as they had been for centuries in the trans- 
Saharan trade, and the lancado caste connected to both Atlantic and 
African trades was able to cement its social position and expand the influ- 
ence of its Atlantic Creole culture on the African mainland. Their ability 
to do this depended on the influences of Atlantic trade in Western Africa, 
and thus the expansion of Atlantic Creole society from Cabo Verde to the 
African mainland was fundamentally an Atlantic phenomenon connected 
to the growth of trans-Atlantic slavery. 


ATTACK, DEFENCE AND PRODUCTION: THE EFFECTS 
OF THE MANE INVASIONS IN SIERRA LEONE 


As with the region to the north of the River Grande, the peoples inhabit- 
ing the coastlines of present-day Guinea-Conakry and Sierra Leone had 
a long history of cultural sharing prior to the arrival of Atlantic traders.’ 
This was apparent to early Atlantic mariners. Fernandes’s informants 
in the early 1500s described to him how the people known collectively 
by them as Sapes were “mixed in with many other peoples”.*° The alli- 
ances of different lineages had promoted a general mixture of customs; 
Fernandes noted how the peoples of the Nunes River and Cape Verga 
“border on Sierra Leone and for this reason have the same customs and 
provisions and rituals”."! This was also a zone of much linguistic shar- 
ing, with the languages of the Sape lineages of Sierra Leone and the Bagas 


° Fields-Black (2009) expands on this in great detail. 

70 MMAIL: Vol. 1, 722: “mesturados de muytas outras gerag6es”. 

™ Thid., Vol. 1, 723: “comarca c6 Serra de Lyoa, por ysso té seus custumes e matimentos e 
assy adora” . 
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and Cocolis of the Nunes River area said by Almada to be as alike as 
Portuguese was to Spanish.’* Bagas, Cocolis and Nalus, the peoples whose 
lands were closest to those of the Biafada on the Grande River, all under- 
stood one another." The area of Sape trade networks operated along 
similar cultural-historical lines to that of the Mandinka-influenced zone 
to the north. Both Almada and Donelha described how the Sape kingdom 
south of Cape Verga to Sierra Leone incorporated many different groups, 
including Tagunchos, Bagas, Sapes, Volons, Temnes, Limbas and Jalonkés, 
and that all these groups understood one another.'+ Moreover, as with the 
history of Kaabu and the region of present-day Guinea-Bissau, some of 
these groups were probably migrants who had been pushed out of the 
Fouta Djalon highlands to the east following the formation of Kaabu in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and more recently following the 
Pullo migrations under Koli Tenguella in the late fifteenth and early six- 
teenth centuries (cf. Chapter 2).*5 

There were two important trades in the region of present-day Guinea- 
Conakry. One was of salt from the coast to the interior.‘° The other was 
operated by the Sape lineages and supplied kola from the forests of the 
whole coast to Biafada middlemen who traded this on to Mandinka 
and Mandinka-influenced groups farther north. The area itself was fer- 
tile and rich in provisions; its peoples were said to be less warlike than 
those farther north.*”? Probably, it had not been affected so badly by the 
dry period from 1100 to 1500, which had encouraged the migration of 
Mandinka and exacerbated inter-group tensions north of the Grande 
River. The area was productive, and in return for its goods the Sape trade 
networks brought back desired goods from the north. The importance 
of salt allowed Caboverdean traders to integrate quickly into this trad- 
ing picture, because salt was easily found in their arid Atlantic islands.*’ 


= Thbid., Vol. 3, 341. Fields-Black (2009) shows that there were two major groups in coastal 
regions here, some descended from highland speakers who had migrated to the coast and 
others established for longer periods by the Atlantic. 

3 MMAIL: Vol. 3, 341. 

Ibid., Vol. 3, 353 (Almada); Vol. 5, 104 (Donelha). 

For oral histories of the driving out of Jalonke lineages from Kaabu, see NCAC/OHAD, 

Transcribed Cassette 539A, pages 1 and 52-3. Also embedded in this source appears to 

be a memory of the role of the Pullo migrations in this process, with the informant also 

describing how “Futa also came from Maasina/They found the Jalunkas there/and drove 

them away” (ibid., 53); a clearer recollection of the Futa’s forcing the Jalonke into migra- 

tion is found at NCAC/OHAD, Transcribed Cassette 490A, pages 5-6. 

6 Fields-Black (2009: 65-6). 

7 MMAIL: Vol. 3, 356. 

*8 On the importance of salt, ibid., and Fields-Black (2009). 
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Caboverdean traders soon demanded slaves, and thus networks of slave 
supply began to operate ina region which probably had been little affected 
by the trans-Saharan trade in slaves before the fifteenth century.’ 

This picture changed abruptly in the mid-sixteenth century. In the 
period between the 1540s and the 1560s, the invasion of a group of 
Mande warriors known as the Manes represented an important political 
shift. From the 1550s through to the 1570s, the major group attacked 
by the Manes, the Sapes who hitherto had operated the riverine trade 
system between Sierra Leone and Biafada territory on the Rio Grande, 
came to constitute one of the largest groups despatched by slavers to the 
Americas (see Tables I.1 and I.2).*° However, by the 1620s the Manes 
had settled in relative peace and indeed adopted many Sape customs, just 
as the Imbangala raiders eventually adopted many Mbundu customs fol- 
lowing decades of war and pillage in West-Central Africa in the first half 
of the seventeenth century.*' 

The Mane appear to have begun arriving in the 15 40s. Donelha stated 
that the wars began in around 1545 and that the Manes had subjugated 
Sape territories by 1560.** However, Donelha was writing eighty years 
after the events he described, and data on the arrival of Sape slaves in 
the Americas suggests that these dates require revision. Ships arrived to 
obtain slaves on this coast throughout the 1560s, and the numbers of 
Sapes arriving in the Americas were much greater in the 1560s and early 
1570s than they were in the 1550s (see Tables I. and I.2). Donelha else- 
where states that the wars were still continuing in 1560, so perhaps it 
was not until the mid-1560s that the Manes held sway.*> That is, it was 
in precisely the period when the contraband trade to the Americas was 
exploding that these wars were concluded. 

Almada described the Manes as a cannibal army. Their soldiers, the 
so-called Sumbas, were taken by the Manes from among the groups 


x9 Almada noted that the Caboverdean trade here was for slaves, wax and ivory - MMAII: 
Vol. 3, 356. The lack of trans-Saharan slave trading can be deduced from the lack of 
diaspora Mandinka merchants here. This supports Rodney’s (1965) view that prior to 
the fifteenth century slavery as such did not exist in this region. 

2° On the Sape-Biafada links before the onset of Atlantic trade, see Brooks (1993b). On the 
way in which “Sape” was an external ethnonym simplifying a more complex reality of 
lineage, see Fields-Black (2009: 81). 

>« Thus by 1627, the Manes were known to the Spanish in the New World as “Manes 
Sapes” — Sandoval (1627: 62); on this aspect of the Imbangala in West-Central Africa, see 
especially Miller (1976a: 224-64). 

» MMAII: Vol. 5, 109. 

23 [bid., Vol. 5, 110; Donelha’s father visited Sierra Leone in 1560 and bought three Manes 
captured in the wars. 
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whom they vanquished as they progressed northwards from the Gold 
Coast region. According to Rodney, by the time they reached Sierra Leone 
many were Bulloms and Temnes from that very region.** The Sumbas 
were trained as soldiers and forced, said Almada, to eat human flesh. The 
Sapes begged the Caboverdean and lancado traders to take them as slaves 
rather than leave them with the Manes.*5 

These tales of cannibalism are wild exaggerations. We should recall 
that other peoples in West Africa were tarred with the brush of cannibals 
by European authors in these years, such as the Imbangala of Angola (cf. 
Chapter 2).*° It should be recognised that in the case of the Imbangala the 
truth-value of these accusations may have had more substance than is the 
case with the Manes, but even then these accusations were clearly exag- 
gerated and their prime function within travel accounts composed for 
a European audience was to satisfy preconceptions regarding others.*7 
These tales primarily reflect the oral cultures of Western and West- 
Central Africa, in which the metaphor of cannibalism was often vested 
in groups such as witches and others perceived as wielding destructive 
powers; indeed, this legacy is evident today in Western Africa, where peo- 
ple of Gambia and Senegal frequently use the term “eat/manger” from 
their respective languages of colonization to describe the destructive cor- 
ruption of ruling elites in their countries.** In the sixteenth century, such 
ritual power was likely associated with the success of the Manes by the 
Sapes, particularly as the Manes brought with them important new secret 
societies. This was probably the origin of the story of cannibalism pur- 
veyed by Almada and also by Fenton.*? 

Who, then, were the Manes? Certainly, they were a Mande group. 
Donelha stated that the Manes left the court of Mandimansa under a 
princess, Macarico. They reached the sea and then passed the Portuguese 
fortress at Elmina on the Gold Coast. As they went, the Manes picked up 
more followers, but Macarico died of grief when her son was killed more 
than forty years after leaving the court.’° Almada also thought that the 


+4 Rodney (1970: 56). 

25 MMAII: Vol. 3, 364: “rogando e pedindo, por amor de Deus, os comprassem”. 

>6 Rodney (1970: 43-44) thought the stories of the Imbangala and Sumba related. 

27 The key interpretation of the evidence on the role of these accounts for satisfying 
European preconceptions is Miller (1973); see idem. (1982: 26-7) for a brilliant inter- 
pretation of the cannibalism of the Imbangala deriving from drought and famine in late- 
sixteenth-century West-Central Africa. 

28 On cannibalism and witchcraft, see for example Hawthorne (zorob: Ch. 6); Argenti (2007). 

»2 Taylor (1959: 105). 

3° MMAII: Vol. 5, 110. 
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Manes came from Mali, “because they speak the same language ... and 
use the same clothes and weapons as the people of Mali, there being no 
difference whatever between them”.3! 

Such stories of imperial origins in Mali should not be taken at face 
value. It was of course to the advantage of the newcomers to claim this 
origin for themselves, in the assertion of royal legitimacy.* Yet research 
by Brooks and Yves Person has shown that this is extremely unlikely, 
because both the Mande language introduced by the Manes and the 
secret societies that they developed came from the southwest and not 
from among the northern Mande associated with Mali.3> On Person’s 
account, the Mane leaders came from a blacksmith clan in the Konyan 
highlands, the Camara.*4 

Yet although the Manes probably never have left this court as they 
claimed, it may have been around forty years since their migration had 
begun, as Donelha suggested. Elsewhere he notes that of those who had 
originally departed, only eight old men accompanied the Manes when 
they reached Sierra Leone in 1545.35 Thus if the Mane wars began 
around 1545, we can date the departure of the Manes to around 1500. 
And although the connection to Mali’s court is tenuous, this allows us 
to suggest that Mali’s decline and the Mane migrations may be linked, 
which is important when we come to assess how Atlantic exchanges were 
influencing reactions and realignments in African societies by the middle 
of the sixteenth century. 

If the Mane departure came circa 1500, it occurred at precisely the 
same time that, as we saw in Chapter 2, the empire of Mali was losing 
its influence on the Upper Guinea coast following fifty years of Atlantic 
trade. This process had begun in the 1430s with the stirrings of Songhay’s 
independence, which culminated in 1489. This event precipitated disor- 
der in the 1490s and political realignments followed, including the new 
independence of Kaabu. Brooks suggests that the Camara clan may have 
fled advancing Mande horse warriors who were themselves fleeing the 
break-up of the court at Mali, an event that on this timeline could well 
have occurred in the late 1490s — which fits with the date of the departure 


3 Thid., Vol. 3, 360: “porque falam a mesma lingua ... trazem as mesmas armas e vestidos 
como estes trazem, sem haver diferenca nenhuma”. On the probability of this hypothesis, 
see Rodney (1970: 40-5). 

3+ Brooks (1993b: 289). 

33 Thid. 

34 Person (1971: 675). 

35 MMAII: Vol. 5, 110. 
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of the Camara clan mooted here.*° The arrival of the Manes was of course 
not a product alone of these Atlantic influences, but it may have been 
related to them through the loss of Mali’s influence among the far-flung 
viceroyalties of the Jolof empire on the Atlantic coast and the contempo- 
raneous transfer of power to the east. Here, then, could be a confirmation 
of the pattern which we saw in Chapters 2 and 3, which shows the rela- 
tionship of the beginnings of Atlantic demand with new cycles of violent 
disorder in Western Africa. 

Indeed, the Mane invasions led to violent social changes among the 
peoples of present-day Guinea-Conakry and Sierra Leone. There was a 
particularly severe effect on gender relations, because slave ships in the 
1560s sailing from Sierra Leone routinely carried many more women 
and children than men. In 1564 a ship sailing with a large majority of 
Sape and Susu slaves to Cartagena carried thirty-four Sape women and 
children, nineteen Susu women and children, and just thirteen Sape men 
and nine Susu men, a ratio of approximately two women and children for 
each man.3” In 1566, when the ship Santiago arrived in Puerto Rico from 
Sierra Leone, it carried seventy-seven women and children and just fifteen 
men, a 5:1 ratio.>* This is noteworthy because the typical slave contractor 
in Seville in this period requested their ship captains to procure slaves in 
a ratio of two men for each woman.°? These figures are thus in such stark 
contrast to the usual demands of American and Iberian slavers for male 
slaves that they must suggest a devastating effect of these wars on Sape 
men, a mortality relating both to death in war and the incorporation of 
captured males into the Sumba infantry. This fact supports the idea that 
Sape lineages faced sudden pressures in this era which saw their polit- 
ical structures largely collapse; for, as Herbert Klein has suggested, the 
importance of female agricultural labour in West African societies might 
suggest that “an indication of the viability of a given African region or 
state in the epoch of the Atlantic slave trade was its ability to retain 
women and keep them from the trans-Atlantic trade. The shipping of 


36 Brooks (1993b: 289). 

AGI, Justicia 518, No. 1, fols. 36v-44V. 

AGI, Justicia 996, No. 2, Ramo 3, fols. 74r-76r. 

This itself was a new departure because during the late-fifteenth- and early sixteenth- 
century trade from Senegambia and Arguim to Iberia, the highest demand had been for 
female and child slaves — see Mendes (2007: 87); and Mendes, presentation at the con- 
ference Brokers of Change: Atlantic Commerce and Cultures in Pre-Colonial “Guinea 
of Cape Verde”, June 11-13, 2009, at the University of Birmingham. Gender balances 
of African slaves in Seville between 1471 and 1525 exhibit relative equality between the 
sexes — see Franco Silva (1979: 177-8). 
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more women than normal might indicate a fundamental breakdown in 
the economic or social viability of the state”.4° Thus this data is support- 
ive of the sixteenth-century sources describing the sudden and transfor- 
mative effects of the Mane invasions.*! 

Large numbers of Sapes were exported to the Americas in these years 
(see Table I.2). In Panama, members of Sape lineages and groups neigh- 
bouring the Sapes represented a significant proportion of the cimarrén 
communities by the 1570s.4* Slave ships carried members of neighbour- 
ing groups to the Sapes such as the Susu, Limba and Volon.** The entire 
coast between Cape Verga and Sierra Leone was changed by this violence, 
and groups who had escaped offshore to the Los islands (off the site of 
present-day Conakry) were well aware, as with the Jolof near the Cape 
Verde peninsula in the early sixteenth century, that Atlantic slave ships 
exacerbated violence even if they were not alone a sufficient cause of it. 
Crew members of the ship Santiago were attacked here when they tried 
to stock up with water in 1566, and one of them was killed.++ 

Architectural styles in the region changed markedly also. In 1586 the 
Englishman John Saracoll reached Sierra Leone, and recounted the fol- 
lowing scene: 


wee went on shore to a towne of the Negros ... which were found to be 
but lately built: it was of about two hundreth houses, and walled about 
with mightie great trees, and stakes so thicke, that a rat could hardly get 
in or out. But as it chanced, wee came directly upon a port which was 
not shut up, where wee entred with such fiercenesse, that the people fled 
all out of the towne, which we found to bee built after their fashion, and 
the streetes of it so intricate, that it was difficult to finde the way out, 
that we came in at.45 


Here is a first-hand account of the sort of fortified settlement, or tabanka, 
which became common farther north among the Balanta and Floup in 
the seventeenth century.*° Indeed, the very word tabanka derived from 
the Mane fortifications in the Sierra Leone region.‘7 It is not clear that 


4° H. Klein (1997: 36). 

4 Tt could also be seen to require a re-shaping of revisionist ideas of some important his- 
torians of West Africa suggesting that the Mane migration was more gradual - see, for 
example, Jones (1981: 175-6); Mark (2007: 197-8). 

# AGI, Patronato 231, Ramo 6, fol. 212v: “los demas negros de puerto velo y particularmte 
donde son los zapes y longas y otras naciones comarcanas a los dichos zapes”. 

43 See AGI, Justicia 518, No. 1, fols. 36v-44v for evidence of this. 

44 AGI, Justicia 996, No. 2, Ramo 3, fols. r8v, zor. 

45 Hakluyt (1904: Vol. 11, 206). 

46 Baum (1999: 121); Hawthorne (2003: 12, 121-3). 

47 According to Almada: MMAII: Vol. 3, 367 — see also Hawthorne (2003: 122). 
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Saracoll’s account refers to a Mane village, and it may refer to a village 
built up by Sapes to deter predatory slaving raids. In this latter case, this 
evidence demonstrates how communities, the need for self-defence, and 
predatory militaristic raids linked to Atlantic slaving had all coalesced in 
Upper Guinea by the late 1580s. 

What was it about the Sapes that made them comparatively soft tar- 
gets for the Manes and their Sumba troops? If Almada is to be believed 
that there were fewer wars here than farther north, it may be that their 
previous lack of warfare experience did not help them. Yet a further clue 
may lie in the iron trade. As we have seen, the iron of most of the coast 
of present-day Guinea-Conakry was of an inferior quality, and such good 
iron as there was in Sierra Leone was made inland by the Susu, a Mande 
group (cf. Chapter r).4° It may be that the lack of a secure supply of 
good-quality iron in these years hindered the Sape ability to erect strong 
defences and their ability to expand their cycles of agricultural production 
in response to the new Atlantic trade. This would support the hypothesis 
of Hawthorne that it was access to iron which determined many socie- 
ties’ success in this new interconnected and violent world; moreover, it is 
supported by events among the Biafada.*? 

For here, to the north, agricultural activity had fallen off rapidly by the 
end of the sixteenth century, even though in the fifteenth century Biafada 
had cultivated rice and millet.s° The Biafada’s iron had previously been 
traded from Sierra Leone (cf. Chapter 1), but the Mane wars had cut access 
to this supply. As we shall now see, just as among the Sapes, the impact of 
Atlantic trade was severe for the Biafada. Thus, like the Sapes, it would 
be the lack of this commodity of such ritual and actual power in Upper 
Guinea which helped to shape the problems they faced as the sixteenth cen- 
tury progressed, and more and more Biafada, like the Sapes, were exported 
in the dungeon holds of slave ships to America (see Tables I.1 and I.2). 


LANCADO TRADE AMONG THE BIAFADA AND THE GROWTH 
OF MANDE POWER IN UPPER GUINEA 


Hitherto, historians of Mali have tended to see the transfer of the seat 
of empire to Songhay as part of a long process of imperial decline which 


48 Fields-Black (2009: 144-54). 

49 Cf. Hawthorne (2003). 

so MMAII: Vol. 1, 648: Pacheco Pereira said that the Biafada cultivated rice and millet by 
the River Grande; but Almada stated that they “sew very little in the way of provisions ... 
even though the land is very fertile” (ibid., Vol. 3, 324-5: “semeiam muito pouco manti- 
mento ... sendo a terra aparelhada para dar muito”). 
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reached a critical point with the Moroccan invasion of 1591. However, 
although this process went with an attenuation of Mande power in the 
large, flat and dry spaces of the Sahel, in Upper Guinea things were dif- 
ferent. Here, the period of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries offered 
consolidation of Mande hegemony. The victory of the Manes in Sierra 
Leone was one manifestation of this, and another was the rise to power 
of the Kaabu federation. Among groups such as the Biafada, squeezed 
between these two groups, the effects were very serious. As Kaabu rose 
to power and their trading routes were disrupted by the Manes, Biafada 
were forced to turn to alliances with other groups such as langados for 
some sort of protection. In this picture pre-existing social patterns were 
disrupted, and with this came the falloff in agricultural production we 
saw at the end of the previous section. 

The rise of Mandinka power in the sixteenth century and the associ- 
ated rise of Kaabu can be gleaned from various sources. We have already 
seen how by the 1550s Mandinka war canoes were raiding for slaves 
along the coast south of the Gambia estuary and the important evidence 
on Biafada slave numbers in early America (cf. Chapter 6). The high num- 
bers of Biafada among slaves being sold to America continued in the 
1560s and 157038 (see Table I.2). Writers such as Almada noted the way 
in which Biafada people sold each other into slavery: 


In the [Rio Grande] there are large canoes operated by thieves known as 
gampisas in the local language. They are like bandits, and they always 
go about in the same way; they steal slaves, which they bring to sell to 
the ships, killing them if no one buys them so as not to be discovered. 
And these blacks, like all blacks who sell stolen slaves, have the custom 
of giving the slaves something to eat or drink when they sell them, paid 
for by the very black who is selling them. And they give them this food 
and drink, because they say it helps them to clear their consciences, 
because the person who has been sold has helped to use up their money. 
And they are so cunning that if they see some person newly arrived from 
the hinterland, they pretend that they want to welcome them, and invite 
them into their homes, and then after a few days mention that they have 
some friends in the sea and that they want to introduce them to [their 
new friend]; and going to the ships they sell them.°" 


s* MMAII: Vol. 3, 337-8: “Neste Rio andam almadias grandes, em que andam muitos 
negros ladrées, que pela lingua da terra chamam gampisas. Sao como bandoleiros, con- 
tinuadamente andam neste oftcio; furtam escravos, que trazem a vender aos navios e se 
os nao compram matam-nos, por ndo serem descobertos. E tém costume estes negros e 
todos os mais que vendem negros furtados, quando os vende [m] dao-lhe [s] a beber vinho 
ou comer alguma cousa, que lhes dao a conta do mesmo negro que vendem. E dao-lhe 
o comer ou beber, porque dizem que ficam descarregados da consciencia, porque 0 mesmo 
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Such accounts may be evidence of a society in the throes of social upheaval 
and collapse, under great pressure from both Kaabunké expansion and 
proximity to Atlantic traders. The growth of Kaabu’s power may also 
be glimpsed in other phenomena, particularly relating to the Gambia 
River. Extremely telling is a curious passage in Almada, where he talks 
of a “squadron” of monkeys in the Upper Gambia whose leader rode on 
horseback and was able to speak intelligibly. Though Almada claimed 
to have seen this himself, this can only be hyperbole, and his willingness 
to believe this is indicative of the incipient racialized ideas discussed in 
the previous chapter. More likely is that he was repeating oral accounts of 
others, who were referring to the Kaabunké nyancho soldiers known as 
Sulas, who according to modern oral sources were given the nickname of 
“monkeys” .5* One informant recounts it thus: “These nyancoos. Why did 
they call them Nyanchos? The woman I mentioned to you, who settled at 
Durubali, the woman’s name is Faama.... She begot these nyanchos. This 
nyanchoyaa, is like monkeys. There are certain types of monkeys. These 
are the ones called Sula nyancoos.” 33 

That these troops were active by the late sixteenth century and called 
by the name which they were subsequently known by suggests strongly 
that Kaabu was already formed and powerful by this time, and had been 
for some time. Related to this expanding Kaabunké power is the fact that 
by the 1570s the major Atlantic trade of the Gambia River was in slaves, 
many of whom according to Almada had been stolen in raids by the 
Mandinka of the South bank, that is, in areas of the Casamance where 
Kaabunké power was growing.*+ So heavy was the trade in slaves on the 
Gambia in the 1580s that Donelha saw seven ships trading at the port 
of Casao on one visit, and nine on another occasion.’ That these were 
probably lancado vessels brought from elsewhere is suggested by the fact 
that in a different passage Donelha described how he had sailed down the 
Gambia in 1585 with “four tangomAo [/ancado] ships, which had already 
carried out their trade and were making for the Rio Grande” .°° 


vendido ajudou a comer o seu dinheiro. E sdo tao sagazes que se véem algum bisonho 
do sertao, fingem que os querem agasalhar, e os recolhem em suas casas, e tendo-os nelas 
alguns dias lhe [s] metem em cabeca que tem no mar amigos e os querem levar la para que 
sejam conhecidos deles e para folgarem; e indo aos navios os vendem”. 

* For the passage in Almada, see MMAII: Vol. 3, 282. 

53 NCAC/OHAD, Transcribed Cassette 491B, pages 12-3 

54 MMAIL Vol. 3, 273-5. 

55 Thid., Vol. 5, 130. 

5° Tbid., Vol. 5, 135: “com quatro naviyos de tangomaos, que ya tinhdo feito ho resgate, he 
hido pero ho riyo Grade”. 
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The growth of power of Mandinka or Mandinguised groups emerges 
also from the Kassanké monarch Masatamba, whose activities were dis- 
cussed in Chapter 5. Masatamba was heavily involved in supplying slaves. 
Donelha described how in the 1570s he had sold ten to fifteen slaves for 
one good horse, in an echo of the high prices in Senegambia a century 
previously.s7 Almada described how many Europeans and Caboverdeans 
lived in Bugendo “because of the high volume of trade”, adding that “in 
this river of S4o Domingos there is a higher slave trade than in all the 
other [rivers] of Guinea”.®* The volume of Masatamba’s slave trade is 
illustrated by the English captain Edward Fenton, who described how in 
1582 a Portuguese lancado had told him that Masatamba possessed five 
thousand horses.*? 

Even if these horses were not all procured in exchange for slaves, they 
indicate a heavy trade.°° The growing power of Masatamba was likely 
related to an increased slave supply, suggestive of changes in Kassanké 
society in these years. The increased slave supply went with an increas- 
ingly autocratic style of governance. Almada described how whole fami- 
lies were sent into slavery if found guilty of certain crimes, and Donelha 
described how Masatamba had sent a woman and her husband into 
slavery for a false accusation of rape.°' Such evidence of capricious 
enslavement coupled with that we have seen in the increasing agricul- 
tural productivity of the zone suggests a new and more coercive social 
environment accompanying the consolidation of Mandinka hegemony. 

That Masatamba’s authority derived substantially from his partici- 
pation in the Atlantic trade was revealed by the Jesuit Manoel Alvares, 
who, writing in the first decade of the seventeenth century, noted that 
Masatamba had been the king to “win” the title of emperor, and that 
“this Masatamba was the best friend that the Portuguese Nation has 
had here ... he prided himself greatly at being called ‘Brother in Arms of 
the King of Portugal’”.®* This shows that Masatamba had increased the 
power of Kassanké kingship and how that change accompanied close alli- 
ance with the Portuguese and their trade, which, as Almada and Donelha 


57 Thid., Vol. 5, 141. 

58 Tbid., Vol. 3, 303-4, 307: “muitos dos nossos, por causa do muito trato”; “Neste Rio de 
Sao Domingos ha mais escravos que em todos os outros de Guiné”. 

°° Taylor (1959: 106). See also Nafafé (2007: 80). 

6° The reliability of this figure is questioned by Brooks (1993b: 233). 

6 MMAII: Vol. 3, 293-4 and Vol. 5, 140-1. 

& SG, Etiopia Menor, fol. 13r: “Este Imperador ganhou hum Rey, que se chamava 
Masatamba ... foi este Masatamba 0 maior amigo, que ca teve a Nagao Portugueza...se 
prezava muito de lhe chamarem Irmao em Armas dEIRey de Portugal”. 
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showed, was heavily accented towards the procurement of slaves. Thus 
as Atlantic traders settled among Mandinka or Mandinguised groups, the 
new opportunities offered by this trade only expanded Mandinka power 
in Upper Guinea, which meant that whereas the sixteenth century was a 
time of crisis for Mande power in the Sahel, by the Atlantic coast things 
were rather different. 

For groups such as the Biafada, the outlook was bleak. In Sierra Leone, 
wars were still widespread in 1582 according to Edward Fenton, with 
the Sapes still the main victims. But these wars did not produce slaves 
as they had done before; the Manes apparently preferred to incorporate 
the Sapes into the new communities which they were building. Slave 
imports to the Americas in the 1570s and 1580s confirm this evidence 
(see Table I.2). Moreover, it was probably also in this period that the 
Bijag6 began their slaving raids, launched in their war canoes, among 
the Biafada villages: Biafada numbers were severely depleted by these 
raids according to the Jesuit missionary Manoel Alvares, who described 
how the Bijag6é had torched entire Biafada villages and forced people 
into the interior.°* With the accent on slave supply swinging away from 
Sierra Leone and back to the north and the region of present-day Guinea- 
Bissau, the Biafada had an urgent need to protect themselves, and so they 
turned to the lancados. 

As with the Kassanké before them, the Biafada willingness to do 
this followed from continuities with existing practices. By the time that 
Almada was writing, they were subject to the king, or farim, of Kaabu; 
large numbers of Mandinka were settled among them, especially the 
Islamic scholars known to Almada as bixirins.°5 Because these schol- 
ars were the diaspora traders par excellence in Upper Guinea, it is clear 
that diaspora Mandinka traders whose caste identity was defined in part 
through their outsider religion were an accepted part of Biafada society. 
This conditioned the Biafada to be welcoming to other diaspora traders, 
the langados, who began to settle in greater numbers at the Biafada port 
of Guinala. 

Biafada lineage heads must have hoped that the langados could act 
as a buffer against both the Kaabunké and any possibility that the 


% Taylor (1959: 103, 105). 

64 SG, Etiopia Menor, fol. 43v: “pondo Aldéas inteiras a fogo, e a sangue; e por esta causa 
vive o Gentio em suas cabanas pelo sertao”. 

6s MMAII: Vol. 3, 327. 

6° On the bixirins as the pre-eminent Mandinka merchants in Upper Guinea, see Donelha — 
ibid., Vol. 5, 137. 
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Manes might seek to expand the gains they had made in Sierra Leone. 
Meanwhile, the collapse of the Sapes and the consequent encroachment 
of the lancados on the kola trade had deprived the Biafada of their main 
trading advantage. The multiple pressures meant that they could not vie 
with the lancados for this trade. Rather than struggle against them, some 
lineage heads invited them into their communities, and a fortification was 
built in the Guinala area, probably in the 1580s. 

A zone of heavy inter-cultural exchange between the Biafada and 
the Portuguese emerged in the Grande River area, which by the 1570s 
and 1580s had begun to rival that of the Kassanké zone farther north. 
Almada noted many Portuguese speakers on the Rio Grande at Guinala, 
evidence of the heavy Portuguese presence. These /adinos and ladinas, 
the grumetes and tangomas, accompanied the Portuguese from river to 
river and even to Cabo Verde, and became an important segment of the 
acculturated Kriston population of the Guinea-Bissau region in the seven- 
teenth century. They wore Portuguese clothing and made these alliances 
with the Caboverdeans and Portuguese with the approval of their parents 
and elders.** 

However, as among the Kassanké, there were serious differences among 
the Biafada lineages concerning this approach to the lang¢ados. Just as in 
Casamance, where Masatamba’s strategy had produced rebellions from 
different lineages and attacks on the lancados in Bugendo (cf. Chapter 5), 
so with the Biafada many lineages were hostile. Almada described how 
in the 1580s lancados who ventured out of their villages were likely to 
be attacked, with Biafada saying that they had imposed themselves onto 
their territory by force.®’ It may have been that these discontented lin- 
eages were those who had suffered most attacks from slavers feeding the 
Atlantic trade. Either way, as with the Kassanké, the decision of some 
lineages to welcome the Jan¢ados in order to shore up their own position 
was a source of discord, which may further have undermined the strength 
of the Biafada as a whole. 

Nevertheless, the way in which some Biafada lineages acculturated 
in these years reflects the growing forces of creolisation in this era on 
the coast of Upper Guinea. Biafada allies of the lancados, their wives 
(tangomas) and commercial agents (grumetes), spanned both the creeks 
and swamps of the coast and the islands and had formed new kinship 


67 Newson/Minchin (2007: 36). 
68 All the material from Almada in this paragraph is from MMAII: Vol. 3, 325-6. 
69 Tbid., Vol. 3, 330. 
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alliances with Caboverdean and Portuguese men. This was testament to 
how the emergent Atlantic Creole society of Western Africa spanned both 
the archipelago and the coast. The region lay on the threshold of a new 
type of identity which the exchanges that had occurred here had helped 
to form. It was to be a pan-regional Creole identity characterised by the 
fusion of violence and flexibility, and in which a common language — the 
Kriolu imported from Cabo Verde - would help to create a shared iden- 
tity among groups such as the Kriston descendants of Biafada who had 
been squeezed by the pressures which Atlantic slaving had brought to 
bear in Upper Guinea. 

For among the Biafada, as among other creolising groups of the 
Atlantic world, the role of slavery cannot be ignored. As we have seen, 
Almada described the Biafada as great thieves of people whom they sold 
as slaves.”° Donelha said that in this period close to three thousand slaves 
a year had been exported from the Grande River at one time.’! The large 
numbers of Biafada who found their way to the Americas in the sixteenth 
century reflect this reality, as well as that of a people facing great and 
irreconcilable pressures from different quarters (cf. Table I.2). The forces 
of violence and flexibility which wrought the Creole world coalesced as 
slaves were sold to traders in Africa, America and Europe branded on the 
neck, some with the stomach or face red with smallpox, others with open 
sores, others without teeth and others with swollen limbs.” 

The willingness of some Biafada lineages to accept this violence and its 
Atlantic agents, in the shape of the lancados, resulted from the pressures 
they faced. Yet at the same time, the earlier heavy presence of dyula traders 
representing the Mandinka trading diaspora predisposed Biafada accom- 
modation to this pattern. This was not true of some of their neighbours. 
Whereas the Biafada accepted lancado activity, the Nalu — the Biafada’s 
immediate neighbours to the south — rejected it. The Nalu did, however, 
trade for Atlantic products via the Biafada, but not directly.” The Biafada 
position as intermediaries between two productive and cultural zones 
allowed them to act as go-betweens. They could open themselves to the 
lancados as groups such as the Nalu did not. Their strategy of accom- 
modation as a means of self-defence was one which the Kassanké had 


7° Tbid., Vol. 3, 32.4. 

7 Tbid., Vol. 5, 145. 

7> Instances of this can be found in registers of slaves arriving in the Americas. See AGI, 
Escribania 2A, fols. 4951r-498v and AGI, Justicia 518, No. 1, fols. 36v-38r. 

73 MMAII: Vol. 3, 340-1 for this information and that contained in the preceding 
sentence. 
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already tried. However, in the long run, and as with the Kassanké, it was 
a strategy that failed, for by the end of the era of Atlantic slavery both 
these groups had declined significantly from their position of importance 
in the Upper Guinea of the sixteenth century. 


LANCADO PATTERNS OF SETTLEMENT AND THE KOLA 
TRADE IN THE ERA OF MANDE EXPANSION 


The Biafada decision to accept lancado settlement among their commu- 
nities was connected to multiple aspects of the growth of Mande power 
in Upper Guinea. Not only did it connect to the expansion of Kaabu 
in these decades and to the predatory power of the Mandinguised king 
Masatamba, but also to the way in which the Mane wars in Sierra Leone 
had disrupted their networks of trade linking the Rio Grande and Sierra 
Leone. For hitherto, the Sape lineages had been the major trading partner 
of the Biafadas in this area, purveying kola north. 

Understanding the picture of Atlantic trade and its influences among 
the various peoples in Upper Guinea is thus very important, for it allows 
us to see how Atlantic pressures helped to reshape the trading routes 
which linked the entire region. With Sape links to the Biafada disrupted 
by the Mane wars, lancado middlemen stepped in, supplanting the Sapes 
in their kola trade between the rivers of present-day Guinea-Conakry and 
Sierra Leone and the trading posts of the Biafada on the Rio Grande. This 
was not a new trade for the lancados, for as the Luso-African ivories from 
Sierra Leone show, there had been long-standing links between lancados 
and this part of Upper Guinea since the late fifteenth century.7* However, 
it was certainly in these years that lancado domination of this trade was 
cemented, which consolidated their commercial and social position in 
Upper Guinea. 

As we have seen, during the Mane wars and their aftermath, the 
main focus of lancado settlement was around the Casamance and Sao 
Domingos rivers. Yet whilst they were settled principally here, lancados 
in these decades operated in small craft in the rivers south to Sierra Leone. 
In a famous passage, Almada described how the Sapes fled to langado 
boats, begging to be taken by them. Almada described how “our people” 
(os nossos) lurked with small caravels and other craft beside the rivers 


74 See Mark (2007) and Mark/Horta (zo11: Chapter 5) for analyses of these ivories, which 
have been dated back to 1490, and were traded into the Atlantic market through to the 
seventeenth century. 
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and estuaries, wherever the Mane army was nearby, waiting for people 
to come fleeing from the wars so that they could capture them and take 
them to the larger slave-trading vessels.7> Almada’s use of “os nossos” is 
ambiguous. As he was a Caboverdean, it implies Caboverdean involve- 
ment; but as he also had many connections to the lan¢ados, it also implies 
heavy lancado involvement. These lan¢ados had probably come from the 
larger rivers such as the Grande and the Sao Domingos because Almada 
describes the boats returning from Sierra Leone to “the mother of the 
Rivers” (a4 madre dos Rios) to offload their human cargoes.’° Certainly 
there was a connection to lancados from the Cacheu area, because it 
was they who brought Sape lineage heads from Sierra Leone to the Sao 
Domingos region, where they built a village for themselves at Cacheu 
separated from those of the other peoples of the area, as were the villages 
of the lancados.7’ 

This incorporation of Sape elders within the framework of the Brame, 
Floup and Kassanké settlements of the Cacheu area is important for 
various reasons. In the first place, it emphasises a key argument of this 
book, which has been that this was an area whose pre-Atlantic history 
meant that outsider castes could be incorporated within existing struc- 
tures. However, what this evidence also reveals is that these Sape elders 
had themselves developed a relationship of clientship with the langados. 
Almada mentions that the lineage head of the Sape village at Cacheu was 
a Christian named Ventura de Sequeira who had been raised on Santiago 
Island in Cabo Verde, which confirms this relationship between lancados, 
Caboverdeans, and Sapes.”* This was very important to the lancados, 
because it placed the previous operators of the kola trade from Sierra 
Leone in a subordinate position to them. This was therefore a key moment 
in the cementing of the lancado position in the commercial network that 
supplied kola to the peoples of the northern part of Upper Guinea and 
Senegambia, which indicates how lancado engagement moved to a new 
level in these decades.” 

Langado interest in the kola trade was not new. Almada described 
how for many years the lancados had traded salt for kola and other 


75 MMAII: Vol. 3, 363 

76 Ibid. 

77 Tbid., Vol. 5, 110-1. This is according to Donelha. Almada also mentions this settlement 
(ibid., Vol. 3, 302-3). 

78 Tbid., Vol. 3, 302. 

79 Francisco de Andrade described the importance of the kola trade in 1582. It was the 
main trade good used on the Gambia to buy slaves and other commodities, and all the 
kola was brought by ships from Sierra Leone. Ibid., Vol. 3, 106. 
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provisions there.*° However, the Mane wars had led to serious inter- 
ruptions in the kola trade and a possibility of the lan¢ados decisively 
capturing the lion’s share of it from Sape-Biafada networks. By 1573 
at the latest, Jancados were living in the Nunes River area, and were 
trading so far inland that they could not be reached by messengers sent 
by a Caboverdean official vessel.** Indeed, to judge by a series of ques- 
tions relating to 1574 asked by the experienced Upper Guinea trader 
Cristobal Cayado in a legal case heard on Hispaniola, the Nunes was 
one of the main areas of settlement for lancados then.** The extent of 
settlement and communications implied here suggests that lan¢ado set- 
tlement probably dated at least back to the 1560s, and thus can be con- 
nected temporally to the disruption of Sape trading networks following 
the Mane invasions. 

The importance of the kola trade provides an important nuance in 
our understanding of how and why lancado communities were able to 
operate successfully in Upper Guinea in these years. Moreover, it also 
encourages us to differentiate between African and Atlantic perspectives 
on Atlantic trade, and to see how they differed and how they were con- 
nected. Documents from the Americas suggest that, in the context of the 
Iberian empires, the activities of lancados were assessed purely in relation 
to the slave trade. The taxes which the lancados paid if they ceased to live 
in Upper Guinea were known as “taxes of slaves” [derechos desclavos].*> 
Elsewhere, witnesses referred to the “tangos maos |lancados] and every- 
one else who trades for slaves in Guinea”.*+ There were many advantages 
for lancado slave traders over Caboverdeans and Iberians, for the cost 
of slaves on the Upper Guinea coast was half that of slaves on Cabo 
Verde.*> Not surprisingly therefore, registries of slaves brought to the 
Americas show that the richest slavers were all lancados. Where many 


8° Thid., Vol. 3, 356. 

8r AGI, Escribania 2A, fols. 145v—146r. 

® Tbid., fol. 283r: “si saben q a los dos ni tres ni quatro dias del mes de diciembre del ano 
de setenta y quatro passado en los rios de guinea nombrados de nuno y sant domingos 
no abia factores ni rrecebidores ni escrivanos nuevos de los nuevos contratadores ...”. 
Cayado clearly had strong connections in the Nunes River area because on leaving 
Santiago in 1574 he had gone first to the Nunes before going north to Bugendo (ibid., 
fols. 461v—462r). 

83 Tbid., fol. 1354. 

84 Tbid., fol. 13.4v: “los dhos tangos maos y los demas q traten en los Resgates de negros en 
guyne”. 

85 Thid., fol. 4611: the contratadores Bejar and Algarve asked their witnesses “si saben que 
los esclavos negros en la costa y rrios de guinea valen mucho mas barato y asi la mitad 
menos que en la ysla de cabo verde”. 
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Caboverdeans just had one or two slaves laden on the ship, lan¢ados 
often had nine, ten or twelve.** 

Certainly, as the trans-Atlantic slave trade from Western Africa 
expanded in the second half of the sixteenth century, lancado slaving 
activities increased. Yet whereas from the Caboverdean and European 
perspective lancados were purely slave traders, from the African perspec- 
tive things seemed different. The expanding slave trade may have medi- 
ated lancado presence and allowed them to take over preceding trading 
patterns such as the kola trade once operated by the Sapes, but the role of 
the kola trade itself testified to the importance of the African perspective 
on this process. For across Upper Guinea, the exchange of kola had both 
a commercial and a ritual function. Kola nuts were offered by visitors 
and at important ceremonies such as weddings and betrothals. Kola nuts 
were grown in present-day Sierra Leone and Guinea-Conakry and traded 
north to present-day Guinea-Bissau, as indeed they still are.*7 

This position in the ritual exchanges of a region where ritual and power 
associations linked to magical prowess were so important cemented the 
lancado position in Upper Guinea. From their facilitation of Atlantic 
trade, the lancados developed a position intimately connected to the 
wider beliefs and practices of the region and became a discrete caste in 
their own right. From the African perspective, it was their role in the kola 
trade which really helped to enhance their status, given the role of kola 
in ritual and exchange. Lancado dominance of the kola trade, emerging 
in these years along with their role in the contraband slave trade, created 
ritual as well as lineage bonds for them in Upper Guinea. It was thus 
their ability to articulate their activities within a framework that offered 
continuities from preceding patterns which cemented lancados as a new 
caste in the region. 

This relationship was important not only in the Casamance region, as 
we saw in the preceding chapters, but also among the Biafada. By step- 
ping into the shoes of Sape traders, lancados began to integrate more 
fully into the Biafada communities which hitherto had represented the 
main trading partners of the Sapes in this kola trade.** It was surely this 
which allowed them to expand their position and to develop large mixed 
communities on the Grande River in the 1570s and the 1580s as access 
through the Casamance River to the Kassanké monarch at Bugendo 


86 Tbid., fols. 29 5r-296v. 
87 Observation derived from interviews at Bula market, Guinea-Bissau, April 2011. 
88 Brooks (1993b). 
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became more difficult (cf. Chapter 5). By the late 1570s, when the Mane 
position in Sierra Leone was established and the number of Sape war 
captives lessened (cf. Table I.2), the lancados were in the right position to 
expand their trade in Biafada territory on the Rio Grande. Thus a com- 
plex combination of the expanding power of different Mande groups in 
Upper Guinea affected the Biafada willingness to accept lancado com- 
munities; as a consequence, the expansion of the Atlantic Creole society 
in Upper Guinea was facilitated as Biafada women intermarried with 
lancados and forged the Luso-African Kriston. 

The importance of ritual in Western African societies and its long- 
standing relationship to patterns of trade through kola and the role of 
Mandinka smiths thus all helped to create a situation in which Kriston 
communities speaking the Kriolu language emerged in Upper Guinea 
in the later seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Significantly, many of 
these Kriston were descended from Biafada women, the tangomas, who 
as we have seen, joined the Atlantic trading communities in this era and 
often married lancados.*? Biafada inability to retain their women follows 
the same pattern we have observed here for the Sape lineages. As we 
have seen, Biafada society fragmented in this era, and Biafada agricul- 
tural production connected to female labour collapsed. As Atlantic trade 
accelerated and new patterns of trade developed across the region, the 
peoples of Upper Guinea could no longer ignore the effects of pressures 
from beyond Africa’s shores in shaping new opportunities and potentially 
lethal challenges. 


THE ROLE OF CONTINUITIES IN SHAPING PATTERNS OF 
CREOLISATION AND POLITICAL TRANSFORMATIONS DURING 
THE ERA OF THE BOOM IN TRANS-ATLANTIC SLAVING 


When we consider the large expansion of the trans-Atlantic slave trade 
from Western Africa in the late sixteenth century, therefore, it emerges 
that, as with the early trans-Atlantic trade, continuities with preceding 
patterns of trade and settlement of outsider trading castes are extremely 
important. In the very early era of African-European relations, in the 
1440s and 1450s, the Portuguese had tried to disrupt patterns and to 
seize slaves rather than trade for them; but this had failed, and there- 
after the Atlantic trade expanded through the interconnection of global 
trans-Atlantic pressures with existing patterns in Senegambia and Upper 


89 This origin is well known by Biafada even today — see Seibert (forthcoming, 2012). 
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Guinea.’° Through this interconnection African trading practices could 
influence Atlantic patterns and, increasingly, African societies could them- 
selves be influenced by the demands of the Atlantic. 

The settlement pattern of lancados is a key marker of these continui- 
ties. As we saw in earlier chapters of this book, their zones of contact in 
Casamance were made possible by the pre-existing relationship of Upper 
Guinean lineage heads with analogous outsider trading castes. Such pat- 
terns influenced political changes in Senegambia, and indeed continued 
in the era of the Mande expansion of power in the sixteenth century and 
the Mane wars. For in addition to their activities in Casamance, lancados 
were also settled in Sierra Leone in the 1560s, acting as intermediaries 
between the Manes and Atlantic traders. 

Evidence for this comes from the ship Santiago, captained by Baltasar 
Barbosa and attacked on the Los islands in 1566: after the attack, it was 
then able to stock up with water in Sierra Leone, where it had bought slaves 
earlier.2' Barbosa noted that he had bought slaves from “Gaspar Lopez 
and Gaspar Ribero and Francisco Lopez and Gongalo Nunez and Gaspar 
Alvarez and Luis de Espindola and from other resident Portuguese”.°* 
Barbosa procured 106 Sape slaves from these langados.°} This must have 
been in Sierra Leone, because it was here that Barbosa had taken on 
water before the first attempt to cross the Atlantic. Thus in Sierra Leone, 
as hitherto in Casamance and on the Grande River, Caboverdeans and 
lancados sought alliances with Mande or Mandinguised groups. 

In return for the sale of these slaves to Barbosa, meanwhile, the lan- 
cados bought “wine and cloth and raisins and figs and jerkins and shirts 
and hats and socks and oil” from the sailors on the ship.°? Thus they 
sought goods which maintained the appearance of the European side of 
their identity, both in terms of clothing and food, whilst residing in Sierra 
Leone and procuring slaves through strategies which required accom- 
modation to their African locale (cf. Chapter 5). This evidence makes it 
clear that, as in Casamance, the ability to operate plural identities was 
a real and practical element of the daily interactions of lancados, and 
helped them to bridge the gap between Atlantic and African trades and 


°° On the initial attempts to seize slaves, see Thornton (1995). 

st AGL, Justicia 996, No. 2, Ramo 3, fol. 2ov. 

» Thid., fols. 551-5 5v: “gaspar lopez e de gaspar rribero e de franclis]o lopez e de gon- 
calo nunez e de gaspar alvarez e de luis de espindola e de otros hombres Portugueses 
residentes”. 

%3 Ibid., fols. 2ov, 291, 3 8r-v, 5 51-Vv. 

°4 Tbid., fol. 38v: “bino e rruan e pasa e higo e jubones e camisas e sombreros e calzado e 
azeyte”. 
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worldviews. On the one hand they were able to integrate and accommo- 
date to African practices (cf. Chapters 4-5), and yet on the other — as we 
shall see below — they retained a firm sense of European identity. This 
pluralism was itself a testament to the African locale in which they were 
situated, where such pluralism had long been a feature of the region (cf. 
Introduction, Chapter r). 

Moreover, this pluralism occurred in a situation where peoples of Sierra 
Leone were engaged in a similar process. According to Mark, the Luso- 
African ivories from Sierra Leone, though exhibiting clear West African 
sculptural styles, also show that “the artists were clearly responding to a 
hybrid Luso-African cultural presence”.°’ That is, as in Casamance, the 
development of a mixed African-Atlantic cultural outlook emblematic of 
creolisation was a requirement for both Africans and lancados in Sierra 
Leone. Indeed, this process was fundamental in the provision of slaves 
for the Atlantic trade as demand increased in this era. Once again, we 
see how the reciprocal incorporation of cultural practices and material 
aspects of one another’s culture by Africans and Europeans was essen- 
tial to the success of genuinely cross-cultural trade in sixteenth-century 
Western Africa. The key to this was the ability to adopt plural identities 
discussed in the foregoing paragraph; the preservation of strong cultural 
differentiation may have been important to some cross-cultural networks 
studied by historians in the eighteenth century, but this evidence shows 
that here such strong cultural differentiation was balanced by, and co- 
existed with, cultural reciprocity, a mixture in keeping with the pluralism 
inherent in Western Africa.°° What this may indicate is that the determin- 
ing feature for the success of long-distance trade diasporas in the early 
modern period was the ability of their members to adapt strongly to the 
requirements of their host locale, and whether this required cultural dif- 
ferentiation, pluralism, or rather integration. 

There were two cycles of Atlantic trade here: one of European goods 
traded by crews of European ships for the slaves that would help to expand 
the cycle of European consumption, through the mining of metals and the 
produce of goods such as sugar in the Americas, and another of produce 
from Western Africa, which saw salt and woven cloths from Cabo Verde 
exchanged for kola from Upper Guinea. In order to be successful in both 
these cycles, lancados had to understand the worldviews and operations 
of both systems. Thus did the lancados act as the bridge between both 


95 Mark (2007: 190). 
96 Trivellato (2009). 
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African and African-Atlantic trading patterns. This was how they became 
go-betweens inter-linking Western Africa and the Atlantic world.” 

Evidence on how they served as go-betweens is rich for the 1570s, 
principally because of a legal case taken by the contractors of the trade 
in Upper Guinea and Cabo Verde, Francisco Nufiez de Bejar and Antonio 
Nufiez de Algarve, against Cristobal Cayado and his associates, all of 
whom were said to be lancados. The case related to events in 1574 and 
1575 and reveals much new material on the status of lancados in this 
crucial period.°* 

One of the key things to emerge is the importance for lan¢gados of 
maintaining the trappings of their European identity. We have just seen 
how lancados in Sierra Leone were keen to procure European clothing 
and foods. In the case between the contratadores of Cabo Verde and 
Guinea and Cayado, much of the evidence hinged on what constituted 
a lancado and on the taxes which lancados were obliged to pay. All wit- 
nesses agreed that a lancado - from the Iberian perspective, of course - 
was someone who had lived for over a year in Upper Guinea.’ Yet even 
beyond this period they remained subject to Iberian laws if desiring to 
leave Africa, and there were taxes to be paid if they did so. Lan¢ados 
returning to Cabo Verde or elsewhere in the Portuguese-controlled terri- 
tories had to pay half of their property to the crown.'°° Numerous wit- 
nesses confirmed this, and the relevant excerpt of the royal decree from 
the main administrative centre in Lisbon dealing with the African trade, 
the Casa da Mina, was cited, suggesting that this was far from uncom- 
mon and that people who had spent long periods in Upper Guinea did 
return to the Iberian world. That is, many of them retained commercial 
links with this world, and, judging from the produce which the lancados 
in Sierra Leone bought from Barbosa in 1565, they also retained cultural 
links and sought to re-create aspects of that world. 

We have seen that this maintenance of a sense of differentiation 
occurred within a framework of pluralism where lancados also adopted 
aspect of their host cultures. What is striking, however, is that from the 
African perspective the balancing of this Jangado acculturation with the 
maintenance of cultural difference by the lancados was in fact encouraged 


97 For the idea of the go-between in this context, see Metcalf (2005). 

°8 The one-thousand-plus folios of the case are a key new source for the history of six- 
teenth-century Western Africa. They are located at AGI, Escribania 2A. 

99 Tbid., fols. 13.51, 255v, 3641, and many other places. This was put as spending “a7io y 
dia” in Upper Guinea. 
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by host communities, just as earlier it had been among Moslem dias- 
pora traders from North Africa in the Sahel.'°' While the ability to adapt 
and take on some aspects of the host culture was of course essential, the 
significance to West Africa of diasporas retaining elements of their dis- 
tinctiveness to secure trading advantages has been well documented by 
Greif and Paul Lovejoy. Western Africa was no different, and in the 
Sao Domingos area, /ancado settlements were built in quarters separated 
from those of the other peoples there.t°? And because the Jancados met 
by Barbosa in 1565 had settled among a Mande group, the Manes, this 
desire to accentuate difference was also a recognised strategy for them, 
for surely they had long engaged with dyula traders before their migra- 
tion. Thus whereas from the perspective of Atlantic traders the lancado 
maintenance of European traits made them acceptable business partners, 
from the African perspective this maintenance of distinctive traits fol- 
lowed a pre-existing pattern where distinctiveness of diaspora traders 
coexisted with their adoption of some local practices and rituals.*°+ It was 
this accommodation which enabled the lancados to play a pivotal role 
in the expansion of Atlantic slavery in Western Africa in these decades; 
and this perspective therefore reinforces the importance of one of the key 
arguments of this book, that is, the necessity of understanding the cul- 
tural role of African trading diasporas in the emergence of the Atlantic 
world, and the importance of analysing the cultural forms taken by long- 
distance economic networks in the early modern era. 

Yet although such patterns were key to the expansion of both Atlantic 
slavery and the Atlantic Creole culture in Africa, outside of the Mande 
and Mandinguised communities of Upper Guinea, this pattern of recep- 
tivity towards Atlantic traders was by no means universal. Indeed, 
decentralised societies and other groups exhibited different patterns of 
connections to the Atlantic world in which creolisation was not a factor. 
An extremely important correlation of this was that in this era, these 
communities were precisely those in which the trans-Atlantic slave trade 
became less significant as a factor. 

To the north of the Gambia River, this is clear among the Sereer. We 
saw in Chapter 6 the importance of the Sereer as suppliers of slaves in 


tor Farias (2003: Chapter 3, Section 3.1, Numbered paragraph 265). 

70 Lovejoy (1973: 636, 651); Greif (1993: 537). 

703 MMAII: Vol. 5, 111 — Donelha’s account. 

te4 On lancados as acceptable business partners, see Barbosa’s defence in the 1566 case 
that on reaching Upper Guinea he bought slaves only from langados and not from any 
African lineage head or trader: AGI, Justicia 996, No. 2, Ramo 3, fol. 3 8v. 
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the mid-sixteenth century. However, by the later sixteenth century this 
pattern had changed, and Almada described how the Portuguese trad- 
ers among the Sereer sold goods to the English and French, “acquiring 
the goods from river to river, and many leagues into the interior. And 
every year the English and French procure a large number of cowhides 
and hides of buffaloes and gazelles ... and also much ivory, wax, rub- 
ber, ambergris, skins, gold, and other things”.'°’ This passage is notable 
for the absence of a mention of the trade in slaves. Following their ini- 
tial desire to trade as much as possible for horses and to sell slaves in 
exchange, the Sereer had developed strategies to avoid the sale of slaves 
and yet to persist in Atlantic trade. Not only were slaves not sold by 
the Sereer, but the goods which they did exchange with the English 
and French were exchanged principally for iron.'°* Evidence from the 
Americas shows a notable falling off in the numbers of both Jolof and 
Sereer slaves from the 1560s onwards (see Table I.2), which suggests 
a much smaller trade in slaves here than before because the trade at 
Arguim had also declined by then.**’ In these circumstances the English 
and French, who did not trade for slaves at this time, were more willing 
to trade for other products than the Caboverdeans and the Portuguese. 
Thus patterns of lancado settlement were affected, and with them the 
concomitant patterns of creolisation. 

Similar patterns of resistance to the slave trade existed elsewhere. We 
saw in Chapter 5 how resistance to the slaving raids of Masatamba cre- 
ated increasing insecurity in Casamance and placed Kassanké power in 
the balance. The resistance of Floup and Jabundo-Bainunk and their 
attacks on Atlantic traders forced the whole political configuration of 
the Casamance region into the balance by the 1570s. In these circum- 
stances the Portuguese were forced to access the Kassanké court via the 
Sao Domingos River up to Cacheu and the creek at Guinguin.‘°* The 
area around Cacheu was heavily populated by Brames, and whereas in 
the late 1540s New Christians like Manoel Garcia seized slaves there 
(cf. Chapter 6), thirty years later conditions were different. Alliances 
needed to be formed with the Brames to ensure that this passage up to the 
Casamance could be used without trouble, and lineage heads in Cacheu 


res MMAII: Vol. 3, 251: “adquirindo-lhes os despachos de rio em rio, e muitas léguas pelo 
sertao. E todos os annos tiram os Ingleses e franceses muita soma de couros vacuns e de 
bufaros e gazel6es ...e assim muito marfim, cera, goma, ambar, algdlia e ouro”. 

706 Tbid.: “tratando com ferro e outras mercadorias que trazem de Inglaterra e Franga”. 

o7 Mendes (2008: 65). 
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accompanied Portuguese officials on expeditions by the mid-1570s.'° 
These changes, and the resistance by many Kassanké to the slaving pol- 
icies of Masatamba, signalled the demise of Kassanké power, because by 
the early seventeenth century they had become increasingly subordinate 
to the Mandinka kingdom of Braco (or Bidassou), which itself was subor- 
dinate to Kaabu; Bidassou was located in the Upper Casamance around 
the present-day towns of Kolda and Sédhiou.''° 

This evidence reveals the importance of the reaction of Upper Guinean 
peoples to the new slave trade in constraining its activities. The rebel- 
lion by Jabundo-Bainunk, Floup and some Kassanké in Bugendo limited 
Portuguese trade in Casamance and encouraged them to look elsewhere, 
to Cacheu and to Guinala. Cacheu, as we have seen, was a region which 
hitherto had been subject to the Kassanké ruler. The Brame of Cacheu 
were not as heavily Mandinguised as the Kassanké, but as we saw in 
Chapter 1 they possessed areas of cultural similarities with the Bainunk- 
Kassanké and they were touched by the Mandinka expansion through 
their connection to the Kassanké monarch. Probably, like the Sereer and 
the Jolof of Cajor before them, they saw trade with the Portuguese as 
a way to shore up their position against hitherto more powerful neigh- 
bouring groups. They seized the opportunities of Atlantic trade to forge 
greater independence from the Kassanké, drawing on the continuities 
with what had gone before. 

Thus a similar pattern developed in Casamance in the mid-sixteenth 
century to that which we observed in Senegambia for the late fifteenth 
century, where the Atlantic trade destabilised existing power structures 
and ultimately undermined the more powerful groups nearest to the 
coast at the time of their arrival. The pressures of the Atlantic world 
re-oriented political balances throughout Senegambia and Upper Guinea 
and tended towards political fragmentation. It was only inland among 
the Kaabunké and farther south among the Mane that it encouraged con- 
solidation. On the coast, smaller political units asserted independence 
and used the Atlantic as an opportunity, just as did the ruler of the Kongo 
province of Sonho in the seventeenth century. However, they were unable 
to operate along the lines of the “multi-cultural” Casamance kingdom of 
the pre-Atlantic era (cf. Chapter 1). Thus political fragmentation brought 
about by the Atlantic trade also, in time, would lead to what we can term, 


to9 AGI, Escribania 2A, fol. 145v. 

tr Mota (1981: 155-8); a remnant of historical memory remains, as for instance in the 
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for want of a better word, “ethnic” fragmentation, or the fragmentation 
of kinship lines and alliances into smaller political groups. In the coastal 
regions of Upper Guinea, there was a way in which the Atlantic open- 
ing encouraged the consolidation of decentralised societies rather than of 
larger-scale states.‘*' Thus the resistance of peoples to the physical and 
social violence of the slave trade, coupled with their skilful appropriation 
of the opportunities of Atlantic trade, had effects which went far beyond 
the immediate realignments of the sixteenth century. 

Taken in the round, this evidence reinforces something which histo- 
rians of Africa have long known: that exchanges related to the Atlantic 
trade were two way and that Atlantic traders had to respond to local 
patterns of culture, economics and politics in order to meet their com- 
mercial needs. As the pattern of the settlement of Atlantic diaspora trad- 
ers shows, where they brought useful goods and trading opportunities, 
the pre-existing disposition to accept diaspora traders ensured their wel- 
come — as linguistic evidence attests.''* According to the practices of 
Upper Guinea, marriage alliances were made and new lineages such as 
the Kriston developed. Farther south, however, in Sierra Leone, where 
this history of trans-Saharan diasporic connections was less entrenched, 
lancados did settle, but more permanent creolised Atlantic communities 
did not develop. Where weaker lineages of groups such as the Biafada 
and the Kassanké or decentralised societies saw themselves as preyed 
upon by the trade, they responded by violent attacks on traders and by 
reshaping the institutions of their societies. 

Thus the Atlantic Creole society which had originated in Cabo Verde 
and become solidified in a Kriolu language and mixed cultural frame- 
work did come to influence West Africa itself, but the nature of this influ- 
ence depended on other factors. Where worlds of cultural exchange and 
creolisation opened up, they were predicated on the expansion of trans- 
Atlantic slavery and dependent on the cultural and social frameworks 
of African societies, the labour demands of America and the consumer 
demands of Europe. Over the next two centuries, it was to be this world 
which would come to characterise the Atlantic as a whole. 


™ On the importance of acephalous societies in the Atlantic slave trade, in contrast to the 
views of earlier historians, see Hawthorne (2001) and M. Klein (2001). 

™ See Bradshaw (1965) on the incorporation of Portuguese loan words into the languages 
of Sierra Leone and also into Mandinka. Most loan words were related to trade goods 
brought by the Portuguese, which is suggestive of how the utility of Portuguese diaspora 
traders was seen here (34-5). 
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Creole Societies and the Pan-Atlantic 
in Late-Sixteenth-Century Western 
Africa and America 


The end of the sixteenth century saw important changes both within 
Western Africa and in the region’s Atlantic trade. Starting in 1580, a series 
of devastating droughts afflicted Cabo Verde. The droughts precipitated 
famines. Many Caboverdeans relocated to the coast of Upper Guinea. 
This accentuated the cultural and economic ties binding islands and coast 
and brought changes in the relationships between Upper Guineans and 
their Caboverdean and Iberian guests. In 1589 the lancados built a for- 
tification at Cacheu in Brame territory. Here was an attempt to shift the 
landlord-stranger relationship onto a different footing.* 

This process produced major changes in the emerging creolised com- 
munity in Western Africa. The arrival of many Caboverdeans swelled 
this community on the African mainland. Moreover, the fact that there 
had long been connections between Cabo Verde, the Caribbean islands 
and America meant that the pan-Atlantic nature of these communities 
on the African mainland was accentuated. As we have seen, the Kriolu 
language and mixed Atlantic cultural practices predated these events by 
some decades, and yet it was in these last years of the sixteenth century 
that the idea of a Creole community developed. The idea originated in 
the Americas, which itself stands as testament to the way in which global 
forces had come to influence local identities and responses in Western 
Africa by this time. 

One of the main aims of this chapter is to show in detail and for the 
first time how this process unfolded. Key new documentary finds illustrate 


* See Brooks (1993b) on landlords and strangers. Rodney (1970: 90) saw the fort as sym- 
bolising a new relationship between hosts and guests in Upper Guinea. 
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that the idea of the “Creole” that emerged in the sixteenth century was 
a proto-transnational ideology which emerged as an explanatory para- 
digm of this uncertain new and modernising world. This makes this idea 
analogous to the conceptual lexicon of caste-based, proto-racial identi- 
ties discussed in Chapter 7. These analogies for ideas with such different 
contents are surprising, but the similarity lies in the context of the mass 
mobility which underpinned the transnational nature of both ideologies, 
and which, as we saw in Chapter 4, was a key aspect of the modernis- 
ing processes of the sixteenth century.* Both the new class dependent on 
the security of colonial hierarchies and those who had been born of the 
violence and accommodations which those hierarchies required needed 
new ideas to make sense of relationships which were very new. Here 
were ideas applicable throughout the Atlantic world which informed the 
mixed social context in which the new Kriolu language and identities had 
already emerged. 

At the same time, events thousands of miles to the south also became 
relevant to Western Africa. In West-Central Africa, the 1560s saw a shift 
from what Miller has described as the “relatively peaceful transfer of 
dependents which had characterised the early intra-African slave trade” 
to more outright slave raiding.’ This situation was exacerbated by the 
Portuguese wars in Angola from 1575 onwards and the founding of 
the settlement of Sao Paulo de Loanda. The result was a sharp rise in 
the number of slaves from West-Central Africa making for the Americas by 
the mid-1580s.4 Although Western Africa remained important as a source 
of slaves in the first third of the seventeenth century, West-Central Africa 
came to have a dominant role.’ However, although this was important 
from a macro-economic point of view, and of course also to the peoples 
of West-Central Africa, in Western Africa the consequences of this were 
slight, at least at first, as the volume of slave exports did not diminish. 

Indeed, in the short term the changes of the 1580s heralded a period of 
intense slaving in Upper Guinea. As we shall see in this concluding chap- 
ter, large numbers of Upper Guinean slaves continued to be exported to 
America. A further goal of this chapter is to detail new evidence for this 
picture and argue for a connection of this process to the Kriolu-speaking 
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communities of Cacheu and its hinterland. Whereas new slaving ports 
such as Havana sawa sharp rise in slave imports from West-Central Africa 
in these years, all but two of the slave ships whose cargoes were registered 
in Cartagena between 1573 and 1592 came from Western Africa.° Thus 
the emergence of Creole communities which spoke Kriolu as a vernacular 
on the African mainland and engaged in Atlantic trade coincided with the 
intensification of the trans-Atlantic slave trade, indicating again the links 
of creolisation and slavery in the Atlantic world. 

The agency of Upper Guinean societies which we have observed in 
this book was thereby overlaid on a pattern of worsening violent dis- 
order instigated by Atlantic pressures. We must recognise, therefore, the 
limits of this agency and the pressurising situations in which it had to 
be exercised. However, this did not mean that societies could not take 
the initiative in responding to the forces of creolisation and slavery; they 
were able to reshape their communities and build institutions and his- 
tories of which today’s Upper Guineans are the proud inheritors. In its 
final section, this chapter shows how the attempts to reshape institutions 
following Atlantic slavery in Western Africa went with enslaved Upper 
Guineans to the Americas and helped to transfer to the Americas some 
of the processes and ideas which had developed with creolisation in 
the specific locale of Western Africa. Thus the expansion of slavery and 
creolisation at the end of the sixteenth century became genuinely pan- 
Atlantic phenomena, which emphasises the need to place the events we 
have analysed in this book in a broad global perspective. 


THE ECOLOGICAL CRISIS OF THE 1580s ON CABO VERDE 
AND ITS EFFECTS IN WESTERN AFRICA 


In 1572 Martin de Centinera visited Cabo Verde en route to the 
Americas. He wrote a letter on December 22 describing how the mar- 
iners of his ship had purchased meat, wood and water there. Thirty 
cows had been bought together with maize and other provisions.’ Yet 
ten years later when Diego Flores de Valdés wrote from the islands on 
January 24, 1582, he described a sterile land and a complete lack of 
provisions.* Both men wrote just after the end of the rainy season. The 


® On Cartagena, see Wheat (2009: 111). 40 per cent of the slaves reaching Havana came 
from Congo and Angola, and 57 per cent from Western Africa (Fuente 2008: 41). 

7 AGI, Patronato 29, Ramo 26. 
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difference in what they found relates to the onset of the ecological crisis 
which shaped Cabo Verde’s relationship with the Atlantic world in the 
seventeenth century. 

In the 1570s, Cabo Verde was well settled and apparently thriving. 
There were many parishes on Santiago, with large settlements in Santa 
Catarina and SAo Domingos as well as at Ribeira Grande.’ There were two 
sizeable parishes in Fogo.'° Visiting Maio in 1578, the English pirate-hero 
Francis Drake found vineyards producing good quality grapes tended by 
people living in low cottages nearby; meanwhile, the Portuguese on Fogo 
lived “very commodiously ... as in the other islands thereabouts”.*t The 
dominant role which the Cabo Verde islands had in the trans-Atlantic 
slave trade created this situation. It was still normal for ships to collect 
slaves in Cabo Verde rather than to go directly to Upper Guinea.** This 
stimulated the economy both through the sale of slaves and the supply 
of provisions, as Centinera’s letter attests. It also fostered cosmopolitan- 
ism, with many people in Ribeira Grande having commercial contacts 
in the Americas and experience of travelling to and fro on the slave 
ships.3 Some of these people returned from America to Seville before 
plying again to Santiago, which shows just how deeply involved many 
traders on Cabo Verde were with pan-Atlantic networks.'+ People in 
the Americas, meanwhile, had frequently spent periods in Cabo Verde.'5 
This of course continued the pattern for the 1540s and 1550s, when wit- 
nesses for inquisitorial cases relating to Western Africa were frequently 
interrogated in Lisbon (cf. Chapter 6). Cabo Verde remained located in 
a pan-Atlantic economy and worldview, and it was of course this which 
had facilitated the development of Atlantic ideas of caste and proto-racial 
identity there, as we saw in Chapter 7. 


° MMAII: Vol. 3, 28-53: a census of the parishes of Cabo Verde taken in 1572-3. 

t° Thid., Vol. 3, 44, 53. 

 Upcott (1936: 124, 127). 

= See e.g. AGI, Justicia 864, No. 7 (1564); AGI, Justicia 883, No. 3 (1566); AGI, Contaduria 
1174, No. 6 (1572); AGI, Escribania 119A, fol. 15r (1574); AGI, Escribania 36A (1574); 
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% Thus during the Cayado case of the 1570s, Cayado was imprisoned in Hispaniola and 
there asked many witnesses detailed questions about commercial operations and norms 
related to lancados, revealing very close connections between Cabo Verde and Hispaniola. 
See Escribania 2A, fol. 27o0vff. 
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The islands’ commercial orientation naturally affected society. Like 
the New Christian diaspora, Caboverdean traders were themselves 
early exemplars of transnationals, which made the islands a centre for 
exchanging ideas and goods.'* Meanwhile, the concentration on slaving 
meant that there was a large population of escaped slaves in the inte- 
rior of Santiago. They had taken the island’s best and most fertile land, 
and the people in Ribeira Grande feared them.'7 It was these vadios, or 
vagrants, who would shape Caboverdean society after the crises of the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries; they were the ancestors of 
the Badius, the name for people from Santiago in Cabo Verde today. 

This picture changed radically after 1580, with the simultaneous onset 
of political and ecological crises. The political crisis followed the union of 
the crowns of Portugal and Spain in 1580.'* This resulted in the accession 
of Filipe I (Felipe II of Spain) to the Portuguese crown and a sixty-year 
dual monarchy. Some have seen the Caboverdean archipelago’s decline 
in the period 1580-1640 as stemming, at least in part, from this union." 
The dominance of the Spanish crown in the Portuguese ultramar — 
even though the colonies of the two nations were administered separ- 
ately — meant that Santiago was usually bypassed by ships from Seville.*° 
Portuguese slaving vessels became fair game for English pirates, and by 
the late 1580s attacks on them were commonplace.*! However, the view 
that this decline stemmed from the Filippine period of Portuguese govern- 
ment takes an overly metropolitan view of history. Imperial power and 
wealth are significant players in the historical process, but as this book 
has shown, they cannot entirely override environmental and local forces. 

In Cabo Verde, 1580 also saw the onset of a series of famines that 
caused widespread devastation. The three major episodes occurred in 
1580-3, 1590-4, and 1609-11.** The one that began in the 1580s was 
so bad that the news reached Europe and alms were sent in the form of 
flour and grain.*3 The principal cause of the environmental collapse of 


6 On New Christians as “transnationals”, see Patricia Seed in Bayly et al. (2006). Yovel 
(2009) also sees New Christians as prototypes of modernity, to which transnationalism 
usually refers. 

7 Upcott (1936: 125). 

*8 For a good account of this crisis, see Diffie/Winius (1977: 423-30). 

9 See for example C. Ferreira (1964: 74). 

2° Scelle (1906: Vol. 1, 463); M. Silva (1970: Vol. 25, no. 98, 218). 

2 Heywood/Thornton (2007: 15) make this point. See also Hakluyt (1904: Vol. 10, 184-91) 
for two examples of this. 

>> Carreira (1972: 191). 

23 ASV, Secretaria di Stato di Portogallo, Vol. 1, fol. 408v. See also AHU, Cabo Verde, Caixa 
1, Doc. 23, where the governor of Cabo Verde, Francisco Ruiz de Sequeira, mentions that 
millet was sent to the islands during the 1583 famine. 
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the islands was agricultural improvidence.*+ Widespread overgrazing is 
implied by the documentary evidence of feral cattle on Santiago as early 
as the 1480s.*5 Goats were wild on all the islands by the early sixteenth 
century.** The effects of overgrazing were aggravated by tree felling to 
provide wood for passing ships (mentioned in Centinera’s letter), leading 
to soil erosion and the reduced reliability of springs.*” As Jared Diamond 
has shown, in this process of failed environmental brinkmanship, Cabo 
Verde was merely one of many societies which have overreached without 
heeding signs of their own imminent collapse.** 

However, it was not immediately clear that the drought of 1580-3 her- 
alded a decisive shift in the islands’ ecology and geopolitical importance. 
When Francis Drake sacked Ribeira Grande in 1585, his men found that 
there was still running water in the stream, and up the valley there were 
“gardens and orchards well replenished with divers sorts of fruites, herbes 
and trees, as lymons, oranges, sugar canes, [coconuts], plantans, potato- 
rootes, cucumbers, small and round onions, garlicke”.*? Just as it may not 
have seemed that there had been a permanent shift in the Caboverdean 
ecology, the same went for the islands’ role in the Atlantic trade. The fact 
that Drake still thought Ribeira Grande worth attacking demonstrates 
that the shift in Western Africa’s Atlantic trading hub to the coast was 
not yet complete.*° According to one witness in Cartagena, Drake’s fleet 
had consisted of twenty ships.3 Ribeira Grande was still thought of as a 
prize, and two years before, in 1583, it had also been attacked, leading to 
the capture there of a ship from Elmina.** Yet soon it became clear that a 
deeper process was under way, and by 1588 there was rampant inflation 
on the islands, confirming the extent of the crisis.>3 

The combined effect of Iberian political rivalries, piracy and environ- 
mental collapse created a situation from which Cabo Verde’s interna- 
tional trade never entirely recovered. The extractive cycle of the islands 
had reached its limits. A shift developed in Western Africa. Absence from 


+4 This view is shared by T. Hall (1992: Vol. 1, 5). 

2s HGCV: CD, Vol. 1, 53 . 

>6 Costa (1939: 48-51). 

27 This point is made tellingly by Brooks (1993b: 148). 

28 Diamond (2005). 

29 Hakluyt (1904: Vol. 10, 105, 106). Admittedly this visit in November came just after the 
rains, but nevertheless it shows that Santiago had recovered somewhat since 1583. 

3° ASV, Secretaria di Stato di Portogallo, Vol. 1A, fol. 77r — provides a good account of the 
sacking of Ribeira Grande. See also Upcott (1936: 270). 

3x AGI, Santa Fe 37, Ramo 6, No, 72, fol. rv. 

3+ ASV, Secretaria di Stato di Portogallo, Vol. 1, fol. 388v. 

33, AHU, Cabo Verde, Caixa 1, Doc. 13, No. 12, fol. 21. 
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Cabo Verde became endemic from the 1580s onwards, with people both 
settling in Upper Guinea and refusing to go to the region at all. The bishop 
of Cabo Verde between 1585 and 1607, Frei Pedro Brandao, was absent 
for more than ten years in the latter part of his episcopate.3+ From having 
been a lynchpin in the trans-Atlantic slave trade, Cabo Verde began its 
long decline. 


REORIENTATIONS IN WESTERN AFRICA AND THE NEW 
SETTLEMENTS AT CACHEU AND GUINALA 


The movement of people from Cabo Verde to settle in Upper Guinea 
of course followed pre-existing patterns. As we have seen in this book, 
by 1580 this was becoming a unified cultural and political space. When 
Martin de Centinera referred to the provisions he procured at the islands 
in 1572, he was probably referring to millet and rice brought from Africa 
rather than to crops grown on the islands. In Cristobal Cayado’s 1574 
journey, the ship captain Christoval Fernandez described how they had 
sailed from Santiago to the Nunes River and thence to the $40 Domingos 
before trying to return to Santiago.*5 The ship manifest of the free Blacks 
on this voyage included people identifying themselves as Jolof, Pepel and 
Sape, but also several people from the island of Santiago.3° Caboverdeans 
and peoples of Senegambia and Upper Guinea frequently mixed, and thus 
it was logical that it was to the African coast that Caboverdeans turned 
when the droughts struck. 

As we have seen, the lancado communities on the coast were already 
large. In 1582, Andrade described how there were about fifty casas de 
brancos [white households] at both the Grande and Sao Domingos 
Rivers. At the Sao Domingos the trade was for slaves, wax and ivory, 
and at the Grande it was for slaves, gold and ivory.*” A sudden influx of 
Caboverdeans accentuated the numbers of traders and contributed to 
an expansion in the slave trade. It disrupted the equilibrium which had 
developed between lancados and Upper Guineans, and led to an attempt 
to shift the relationship between Africans and Europeans towards that 
which Caboverdeans had known on the archipelago. This tells us much 
about the effects of Atlantic slavery in Western Africa in the sixteenth 


34 Cerrone (1983: 25): in 1604, Filipe II wrote to Brandao, urging him to go to the see since 
he had not been there for ro years. 

35 AGI, Escribania 2A, fols. 461v—4620. 

36 Thid., fols. 499v-sorv. 

37 MMAIL: Vol. 3, 105. 
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century, and, given the way in which Cabo Verde was interconnected 
to all corners of the Atlantic world, about how this process affected the 
emergence of new ideas in the sixteenth century Atlantic. 

For some time, the accent of lancado contacts with Kassanké and 
Brame peoples had been shifting away from Bugendo and towards 
Cacheu. The construction of the fort at Cacheu in 1589 was the culmina- 
tion both of this process and of the migration from Santiago. Indeed, it is 
noteworthy that according to Almada the fort was instigated by Manuel 
Lopes Cardoso, a resident of Santiago.3* The Brames around Cacheu 
tried to rebel in 1590, but they could not destroy the new fortified set- 
tlement.*? By 1591 Cacheu was a focal point for the exchange of slaves 
for iron brought from the Gambia and the Petite Cote between the Cape 
Verde peninsula and the Saluum delta.‘°? Within a few years, the fort at 
Cacheu was increasingly accepted by the Brames, and relations became 
more amicable.+! 

The fort at Cacheu symbolised, as Rodney saw, a new era in the 
relationship between hosts and guests.** For some time Caboverdeans 
and lancados had been forging alliances with the Brames of the 
Cacheu region. In 1573 the lineage head of Cacheu had accompanied 
Caboverdean officials on a punitive expedition against lancados.*3 At 
this time the number of lancados there was low, but the migration 
from Cabo Verde and the shift in Jangado attention from Bugendo to 
Cacheu in the 1580s changed this situation and led to tensions. Almada 
describes how the lanc¢ados living there were increasingly afflicted by 
robberies and physical attacks, just as they were among the Biafada in 
the Grande River and among the Kassanké at Bugendo (see Chapters 5 
and 8).44 The lancado impact on the Cacheu region soon became ever 
greater, with the proportion of Brame slaves exported to the Americas 
growing in the 1580s and 1590s (see Table I.2). Moreover, the Brames 
were under pressure from the Floup in this period, whose numbers had 
expanded according to Almada, and who had moved into the area of 
the SAo Domingos River.*5 


38 Thid., Vol. 3, 300. 

39 Ibid. 

4¢ The account of Richard Rainolds, published in NGC, Vol. 1, Book 2, 245. 
4° MMAII: Vol. 3, 300. 

4 Rodney (1970: 90). 

# AGI, Escribania 2A, fol. 145v. 

44 MMAII: Vol. 3, 299. 

45 Ibid., Vol. 3, 290. 
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The physical assaults which the lancados suffered may reflect some 
of these tensions with the Floup and the raids led by Masatamba from 
Casamance; they also illustrate the discord among Brame lineages as to 
the wisdom of the trade with Caboverdeans and lancados. This confirms 
the picture we have seen for both the Biafada and Kassanké. The peoples 
of Upper Guinea had widely different views as to the best way of dealing 
with Atlantic pressures, and whereas some lineages thought they would 
benefit from alliances, other lineages resisted. This indeed emphasises how 
it is important to try to understand changes in Atlantic Africa through the 
concept of lineage rather than that of some “ethnicised” identity. 

Thus the construction of the fortifications at Cacheu and at Guinala 
reflected this growing insecurity which lan¢ado traders faced. Yet these 
developments may also have reflected Caboverdean priorities and indeed 
confirm just how much the spaces of Western Africa were connected by 
the end of the sixteenth century. The decision to build the Fortaleza de S4o 
Filipe at Ribeira Grande was taken after the attack by Drake in 1585, just 
four years before the construction of the fort at Cacheu. It is quite proba- 
ble that the two projects were connected. Moreover, Caboverdeans were 
accustomed to being masters of their territory and of their Upper Guinean 
slaves. They were not accustomed to living among Upper Guineans in a 
complex host-guest relationship. It may therefore be that part of the rea- 
son for the assaults on Jancados at Cacheu was that the Caboverdeans 
imported a different, arrogant way of behaving which previous lanca- 
dos had learnt to attenuate. We know, for instance, that the arrogance 
of new arrivals in Cacheu caused problems in African-European rela- 
tions in the seventeenth century, as the case of Gongalo Gamboa de Ayala 
attested in the 1640s.4° Certainly, Caboverdeans such as Manuel Lopes 
Cardoso were well accustomed to segregating themselves from others, as 
they did with the construction of this fortification. These Caboverdeans 
imported a ghetto mentality from Ribeira Grande, where, as we have 
seen, those of New Christian blood were confined to the Rua do Calhau 
(cf. Chapter 7). 

Thus the construction of the forts at Cacheu and Guinala illuminates 
the difference between the worldviews of Caboverdeans who traded for 
slaves and did not live among Africans and the lancados who did. By 
the end of the sixteenth century, mobile Caboverdean traders had devel- 
oped a system of racial hierarchy which encouraged them to separate 


46° Green (2007b: 317) describes the problems Ayala faced in Cacheu as governor, problems 
his rivals said were due to his hauteur when relating to the Pepels of the settlement. 
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themselves from those they perceived as impure, but lan¢ados had a dif- 
ferent approach. The birth of the trans-Atlantic slave trade accompanied 
the birth of racial hierarchies among those who depended on slaves for 
their economic livelihoods but did not live among the peoples from whom 
these slaves came. Such racism was at bottom a form of moral instrumen- 
talism designed to make more palatable the new economic and social 
realities upon which the hierarchies which now ruled society depended. 

It is worth remembering that the ratio of whites to slaves in Cabo Verde 
in the 1580s was similar to that on Caribbean islands such as Jamaica in 
the eighteenth century, by which time a system of racial differentiation 
had emerged which had derived from the sistema de castas developed in 
the Americas in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and which cat- 
egorised people according to the proportion of African and Amerindian 
ancestry.*7 Thus similar racial demographics in the eighteenth-century 
English Caribbean to sixteenth-century Cabo Verde produced analogous 
ideological contours there to those which had developed in the Iberian 
Atlantic in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The interconnection 
of Cabo Verde to the Atlantic world at this early period, and Cabo 
Verde’s focal place in the early trans-Atlantic slave trade, meant that the 
subsequent ideological condition of the Caribbean had been influenced 
by these ideologies which were to have such long-lasting effects on the 
Atlantic world. 

Thus the fortification of Cacheu helps us to understand how ideas had 
changed during the sixteenth century. The droughts of the early 1580s 
and the migration of Caboverdeans to the coast meant that some of these 
changes came to exert new pressure in Upper Guinea. The increased lan- 
cado population of the 1580s meant that there were more traders actively 
seeking to procure slaves for the Atlantic trade.** It is therefore perhaps 
to this movement from Cabo Verde that we should look for an explana- 
tion as to the growth in Upper Guinea of the trans-Atlantic slave trade 
in the 1580s and 1590s. This was linked to the additional demand for 
labour which emerged with new mines at Zaragoza in the Nuevo Reino 


47 In 1582 the ratio of white Europeans to slaves was roughly 1:10 on Santiago (MMAII: 
Vol. 3, 99). This was similar to the ratio on Jamaica in the eighteenth century (Jordan 
1974: 72). See Fredrickson (2002: 40) on the sistema de castas. This unravelled by the 
eighteenth century, but its legacy in the English Caribbean was the same system, with 
quatroons and mustees replacing the original Spanish labels. 

The increased lancado population is revealed by the crown’s increased desire to deal with 
them. In 1591 the governor Bras Soares wrote to Filipe II on the urgency of dealing with 
the langados, and in 1595 Filipe confirmed the legislation relating to them. See M. Silva 
(1970: Vol. 25, no. 98, 218). 
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de Granada and the consolidation of the mines at Potosi.4? The direct 
trade linking Cabo Verde and Bugendo to Cartagena had begun to grow 
in the 1560s and 1570s (cf. Chapter 7), and by the 1580s it was well 
established.5° Hitherto historians have emphasised the new system for 
the awarding of slave contracts following the union of Portuguese and 
Spanish crowns when explaining this expansion of the trade after the 
1580s, but African and American factors were equally as important, if 
not more so.5" 

Certainly, the increased presence of Caboverdeans led to an increase in 
slave exports from Upper Guinea in the 1580s. A royal official based in 
Veracruz wrote in 1592 that there were at that time thirteen ships trad- 
ing for slaves in Upper Guinea.’ As slave ships in these years regularly 
carried between 250 and 300 slaves, this would be equivalent to between 
35250 and 3,900 slaves exported at this moment alone.’> To these need 
to be added an estimated 1,500 per year exported from Upper Guinea to 
Brazil in the 1570s and 158os.*4 An indication of the order of magnitude 
was given by Andrade for 1582, when he wrote that the Grande River 
was of such importance that twenty to thirty ships could be found there 
at any one time trading for slaves.55 Although Santiago retained a pow- 
erful position in the Atlantic networks which supplied these slaves, these 
events were harbingers of change in Western Africa, both in terms of the 
respective importance of the Cabo Verde islands and the African main- 
land and in terms of the peoples of Upper Guinea as a whole.*° 

Indeed, these pieces of evidence provide important corroboration 
for the general argument of the book as to the importance of the trans- 
Atlantic slave trade from Western Africa in the sixteenth century. The fact 


49 Mathieu (1982: 39-40). 

5° For examples of this in the 1580s, see AGI, Santa Fe 37, Ramo 5, No. 56 (1584); AGI, 
Santa Fe 37, Ramo 6, No. 81 (1588); and also AGI, Santa Fe 37, Ramo 6, 103, a register 
of all the ships arriving with slaves in Cartagena between 1585 and 1589. 

s* For this type of explanation, see Palmer (1976: 12). 

3 AGI, Mexico, Legajo 22, No. 82, Ramo 1. 

53 Christopher Newport seized a Portuguese slave ship with a cargo of 300 Africans in 1591 
(Hakluyt: Vol. ro, 184); in 1592 William King seized another such ship with 270 slaves 
(ibid., Vol. 10, r9r). 

54 Godinho (1981: Vol. 4, 172). 

55 MMAII: Vol. 3, 105. These boats included the small vessels plied by lancados and 
Caboverdeans as well as larger Atlantic sailing ships. 

56 Torrao, for instance, holds that Santiago did not lose its function as an important slaving 
post until circa 1610 (Torrao 1995: 35), citing the role of traders from Santiago such as 
Diogo Ximenes Vargas in acting as go-betweens for the governors of Cabo Verde in the 
coastal trade. 
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that officials in both Cabo Verde and Veracruz offer similar estimates of 
the volume of shipping offers confirmation that this was sizeable. And as 
we have seen, Atlantic trade resulted from a complex interplay of factors 
related to pre-existing histories, societies facing particular pressures, and 
economic demands from the Atlantic. It is surely unlikely that this vol- 
ume of trade could have sprung from nowhere. Instead, this expanding 
trade built on what had gone before during the sixteenth century as a 
whole, which was a much larger trade than official estimates have previ- 
ously countenanced. 


THE PAN-ATLANTIC AND THE EMERGENCE OF CREOLE 
IDENTITIES IN WESTERN AFRICA AND THE NEW WORLD 


The importance of detailed localised studies of West African societies in 
the early modern period was highlighted at the start of this book as a 
means of examining just how varied the response of African societies 
was to Atlantic forces. Although this book has only looked at one part 
of Atlantic Africa in detail, analogous studies could be made for other 
regions to enhance this picture. As we can now see, these local studies 
cannot be separated from the interaction of the local with the global. It is 
in this interaction that something like a “world” history can be identified, 
together with West Africa’s place in that history. 

Over the past two decades, revisionist scholars have challenged previ- 
ous ideas of world history, which were connected to a Eurocentric par- 
adigm in which European actors joined up the world’s dots. The work 
of scholars such as Abu-Lughod led to the idea that prior to the six- 
teenth century the world consisted of several distinct “world-systems”, 
none of which sought to achieve hegemony across the whole globe as the 
European empires later did.‘’ As Bayart has suggested, these world eco- 
nomic systems necessarily included Africa through the trans-Saharan and 
Indian Ocean trades.** 

We have seen in this book that the sixteenth century saw a continu- 
ity of this process of global connections through the very early involve- 
ment of Western Africa in Atlantic trade. Societies of Western Africa were 
heavily linked to societies elsewhere in the Atlantic world and influential 
in the ways in which those societies developed. Just as there were con- 
stant exchanges between here and points in the Americas and Europe, 


57 Abu-Lughod (1989). 
58 Bayart (2000: 218). 
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the same was also true within Africa. As we saw in the preceding sec- 
tion of this chapter, a ship from Elmina was attacked on Santiago in 
1583. Such connections were continuities from patterns that had been 
apparent from much earlier in the sixteenth century. In 1514 ships ply- 
ing the route between S40 Tomé and Lisbon were ordered to stop on 
the Senegambian coast to buy provisions for their slaves (cf. Chapter 3); 
and as early as the 1520s, there were grumetes in Kongo who probably 
came from the Bugendo area.°? In the light of these long-standing connec- 
tions, it should be no surprise that, on a Caboverdean mission in Upper 
Guinea in 1573, one of the crew, Andres Hernandez, was nicknamed 
“Angola”.°° Perhaps this was testament to earlier experiences he had had 
there; perhaps he was always talking about them, a sixteenth-century 
“travel bore”. Influences also ran in the opposite direction; the so-called 
Jaga cannibals, or Imbangala, roamed throughout much of Kongo and 
Ndongo in West-Central Africa in the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries and were thought by many to be related to the “canni- 
bal Sumba” troops who had devastated Sierra Leone under the Manes 
(cf. Chapter 8), which indicates that ideas and news travelled frequently 
from one to another part of the African Atlantic.*' Certainly, this suggests 
that Caboverdeans were well acquainted with events and ideas elsewhere 
in the African Atlantic, just as they were with what was happening in 
Hispaniola and New Spain. 

It was such interconnectivity which facilitated the emergence of trans- 
national ideologies such as racial hierarchies and the idea of the Creole 
society. In a space of constant mobility, these supra-national ideas created 
a common sense of identification in an era of such enormous change. Just 
as common religion was a frequent source of shared identity for members 
of trading diasporas in West Africa, both among the dyula and among 
the New Christians, so the shared racism of the slaving classes of the 
Atlantic world and the shared sense of dislocation of the enslaved could 


57 MMATI: Vol. 4, 76 for the Saotomense ships stopping in Senegambia [“Bezeguiche : & em 
outros partes dali derredor” |; Ibid., Vol. 1, 479 for the grumetes in Kongo. 

6° AGI, Escribania 2A, fol. 145v: “el navio...de que era piloto Andres Hernandez, angola de 
sobrenombre m[orad]or en la ysla de Santiago”. 

6: Jadin (1975: Vol. 1, 346) — the Dutch representative in Luanda, Pieter Moortamer, stated 
that “Les Yakas dont je viens de parler sont, dit-on, des brigands originaires de Sareel 
Joens [Sierra Leone|”; meanwhile, the Englishman Andrew Batell, who met the “Jaga” 
circa 1600, described how “they told us that they were Gagas, or Gindes, that come from 
Sierra de Lion” (Ravenstein (1901: 19-20) — of course the Imbangala did not come from 
as far away as Sierra Leone, but most likely were using the circulation of the story of the 
Manes and the Sumbas for their own ends. For a useful discussion of the linked percep- 
tion of the Imbangala and the Manes, see Miller (1973: 123). 
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also create such an identification.®* This was why these ideas emerged 
along with the mobility, violence and forced displacement that accom- 
panied the rise of modernity in the sixteenth century. Racism served as a 
legitimating ideology, whereas the idea of a Creole society allowed those 
who had been displaced through this process to articulate the new cir- 
cumstances of their position. This elucidation explains why the category 
of the “transnational” is relevant, even for such a distant time. It helps to 
contextualise these new ideas and their conceptual origins, showing how 
it was precisely through the proto-modern mobility and the needs for 
badges of shared identities among the new dispersed communities that 
they emerged. 

This can be seen with the trajectory of the idea of the “Creole”, which 
in fact was developed in the Americas and was then transferred to West 
Africa. Although not found in sixteenth-century documents produced in 
Western Africa, the term “criollo” was frequently used to denote slaves 
born in America and also those born in Iberia.°3 By the 1560s at the latest 
this is apparent in the notarial records of slave sales in the Americas, with 
slaves variously identified as “criollo de Santo Domingo”, “criollo de la 
ysla de Madera”, and “criollo de la Ysla de San Juan de Puerto Rico” .*+ 
This represented a change, because in the early 15 50s slaves born in Cuba 
had still sometimes been described without the epithet criollo.%5 By 1559, 
however, slaves were being described as criollos, and thus the emergence 
of this category can probably be placed at some point in the 15 50s.°° 

This change was not accidental. Similar processes were at work in the 
recording of the origins of slaves brought to the Americas. Although in the 
15308, 1540s and 1550s the “ethnic” origins of these slaves were at times 
recorded, scribes failed to do this rigorously.*”7 From the 15 50s onwards, 


6 On Islam as a badge of shared identity of the dyula diaspora see Chapter 2, this volume, 
and A. Cohen (1971). On crypto-Judaism as a form of shared identity in the seventeenth- 
century New Christian Atlantic diaspora, see Green (2007b: Part III, Chapter 2). 

On Iberian criollos, see Schorsch (2008: Vol. 1, 35). 

AGN, NT, Rollo 4, Legajo 12, fols. 4v, 221v, 291r (all 1568). Other criollos were said to 
be from the Canaries (ibid., Legajo 13, fol. 194v: 1568), Spain (ibid., Legajo 11, fol. 2321: 
1568), and Santa Fe de Antioquia (AGN, NT, Rollo 13, Legajo 44, fol. 212Vv). 

AGN, NT, Rollo 02, Legajo 3, fol. r49r (1552). 

AGI, Justicia 35, Pieza 3, fols. 2221-2241, 

Among the slaves sold by Estevan Justiniano to Pedro Sarmiento on Hispaniola in 1531, 
just four out of thirty-two African slaves had their ethnic origins recorded (AGI, Justicia 
9, No. 7, fols. 25v-26r). AGN, NT, Rollo 2, Legajos 3-4 contains several examples of 
slave sales in which the slaves sold were simply recorded as “un negro”. Records from 
Mexico City indexed in Millares Carlo/Mantecén (1945) contain no ethnic origins for 
slaves in the 1520s or 1530s. 
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such ethnonyms were recorded with increasing frequency, and by the 
1560s and 1570s it was very rare to have a document in which they were 
not recorded. The reason for this was almost certainly economic. In 1556 
the Spanish crown had passed a law stipulating the sale price of slaves 
from various regions of West Africa in the Americas, and thus proof of a 
slave’s origins affected the price for which they were sold. This law cre- 
ated an uproar, with complaints registered from Mexico City in 1557 and 
from Lima in 1560, testament to how the law changed the approaches 
of slave traders.** Thus the institutionalisation of “ethnicity” — which, as 
we saw earlier, was usually attributed following projections from both 
Mandinka and Portuguese in Western Africa (see Chapter 1) — was related 
to the profit motive. This was as true for the criollos of the Americas as it 
was for the slaves from Upper Guinea. 

Given the importance of place of origin for slaves imported to the 
Americas, those brought directly from Cabo Verde began to be ascribed 
criollo status. This can be discerned from the late 1560s onwards.°° 
Moreover, it was an identification which people from Cabo Verde them- 
selves recognised. A Caboverdean from Santiago, arriving in Hispaniola 
in 1575, described himself as a free criollo to the scribe taking the ship 
register.”° That this was a distinctive identity of a similar category to the 
new ethnicised identities ascribed to peoples of Western Africa is shown 
by the fact that other Africans on this ship described themselves accord- 
ing to one of these ethnonyms — as Jolof, Brame, and so on.”' Thus by the 
mid-1570s, at least some Caboverdeans recognised the term criollo and 
attributed it to themselves. The origins of this identification must have 
come through Cabo Verde’s position in the trans-Atlantic trade and the 
frequent passage of Caboverdeans to Hispaniola, New Spain and other 
points in the Americas where the term “criollo” was in common usage. 
Thus in Western Africa, the idea of the Creole society emerged from the 
region’s pan-Atlantic connections. 

We must recognise however that this term was used here to relate to 
hostile bureaucrats making an economic judgement of a potential slave’s 


68 See AGI, Justicia 204, No. 3, Ramo 1: a long protest from Mexico City in 1557. See also 
AGI, Justicia 432, No. 1, Ramo 2: this contains a long protest from Lima in 1560. 

6 AGN, NT, Rollo 4, Legajo 11, fol. 23 5v (1568); ibid., Rollo 7, Legajo 23, fol. 161r (1576) 
and Legajo 24, fol. 36r (1576). See also Wheat (2009: 72) for a case in Havana from 
1579. 

7° AGI, Escribania 2A, fol. 499v: “otro negro llamado amador lopez que dixo hera criado 
en la ysla de Santiago y era horro y otro llamado atanasio cardoso que dixo era criollo y 
horro.” 


7 Tbid. 
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worth. We cannot know whether Caboverdeans used this term among 
themselves even though this individual used it here. Certainly it would 
not have been a universal term, because slaves in Ribeira Grande were 
still referred to according to their Upper Guinean origins in the seven- 
teenth century.”* Most likely criollos referred solely to those born in Cabo 
Verde who spoke the vernacularised Kriolu, which differentiated them 
from those who had come over to the islands from Upper Guinea. By the 
late sixteenth century, Caboverdean society had subtler categorisations 
than “masters” and “slaves”. In a world where attributions of caste and 
“ethnicity” were increasingly connected to hierarchies and the potenti- 
ality of slavery, the idea of the Creole made sense to those who were 
speaking the new vernacular form of Kriolu and needed a marker of 
identity and belonging with which to differentiate themselves from Upper 
Guineans. 

In this situation, the migration of many Caboverdeans to Cacheu and 
Guinala in the 1580s becomes a significant factor in the spread of the idea 
of the Creole society. The fact that the caste of criollos was a recognised 
part of Caboverdean society by the 1570s is a strong reason for suppos- 
ing that the idea was transferred from here to the African-European rela- 
tions then being developed in Upper Guinea. As we have seen earlier in 
this book, Kriolu had vernacularised in Cabo Verde by the 1560s, and the 
strong connections between the islands and the coast and the coastward 
migration post-1580 are good arguments for supporting Jacobs’s new 
evidence for the emergence of Kriolu on Santiago and its transference to 
Upper Guinea as a vernacular prior to the seventeenth century.” 

Importantly, evidence for the continued consolidation of the Kriolu 
vernacular in Cabo Verde, which would have facilitated this process, 
exists for this period. A Caboverdean scribe annotating the manifest of 
lancados in Bugendo in 1573 used the modern Kriolu word for man, 
“bomi”, to describe the mixed-race Caboverdeans on the list; but when 
describing other individuals, he referred to them with the Portuguese 
“home” .7+ Thus when large numbers of Caboverdeans migrated to the 
Upper Guinea coast in the 1580s, this language and these ideas went 
also. We should recognise that this affected only those parts of Upper 
Guinea connected to Atlantic trading communities, but nonetheless, the 


7 IAN/TT, Jesuitas, Cart6rio, Maco 37, doc. 18: the will of Catarina Fernandes of 1632 
includes the freeing of Bijag6 and Sape slaves (fol. 2v). 

73 Jacobs (2010); Quint (2000: 19). 

74 AGI, Escribania 2A, fols. 142v—-143r: “nuno G[ongal]vez homi bajo, morador na Ilha de 
Santiaguo ... Jeronimo de Souza home...”. 
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development of an Atlantic Creole identity among these communities 
would have far-reaching effects, helping to consolidate the Kriston com- 
munity as it emerged in the seventeenth century as the new go-betweens 
linking Upper Guinea and the Atlantic world. 

This exposition of the emergence of the idea of the “Creole” in Western 
Africa reveals several important things. The spread of this term and its 
widespread usage followed directly from economic factors, confirming 
the deep interconnections between the expansion of the trans-Atlantic 
slave trade, the profit motive, and the emergence of “ethnic” or proto- 
national identities in the sixteenth century. As we have seen, this was in 
parallel to the development of racial hierarchies which also accompa- 
nied the birth of trans-Atlantic slavery. For the imperialism of the early 
Atlantic world required classificatory typologies, not mestizo logics, to 
create hierarchies of both labour and value which left a deep mark on 
subsequent histories. 

What were the attitudes like of those participants in the slave trade 
whose commercial demands affected these interconnected processes? A 
clue emerges in the account of Juan de Narria, accused of smuggling con- 
traband slaves into Hispaniola in 1588. Narria said that the ship which 
he had laden in Cabo Verde, called Santa Maria del Puerto, had had with 
it a small vessel [patax] “as is the custom to bring one, called Nuestra 
Sefiora del Rosario, so that slaves who get ill on the voyage can be put 
there so that their illness does not infect the other slaves”.75 As far as 
Narria was concerned, the health of the ailing slaves was immaterial; 
what mattered was that the other healthy slaves did not fall ill too and 
so endanger the profits of the voyage. This was the mentality which had 
emerged along with the classificatory typologies of the sixteenth century. 
This psychology in later centuries would turn its attention to other typol- 
ogies and would build the detailed classificatory systems of the natural 
world which remain so important to worldviews today. 

Yet although cold economics and hierarchical systems of value and 
belonging were entrenched by the Atlantic system, there were other 
more nuanced consequences. As a variety of historians have shown, 
Upper Guineans who were sold into Atlantic slavery sought to connect 
to their memories of Africa. As Fuente has shown for Havana, many 
Upper Guineans tried to marry others from among their own lineages.’ 


75 AGI, Escribania 2B, No. 3: “un patax como es costumbre llevarse nonbrado n[uest]ra 
s[enor]a del Rosario para meter los esclavos q enfermasen por que no se pegue la enfer- 
medad a los demas esclavos”. 

76 Fuente (2008: 167). 
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Bennett concurs with this picture, and has shown in great detail how 
both Angolans and Upper Guineans in New Spain used the Spanish legal 
system to their advantage in an attempt to assert their rights.77 Marrying 
someone from one’s own lineage was an important way of trying to 
reconstruct communities and identities that had been ruptured by the 
Middle Passage. And whereas some married people of their own group, 
others lived among them or forged religious confraternities according to 
these African identities.” Other ways of reconstituting Upper Guinean 
societies could be forged from the types of food consumed and the 
development of family structures, and these too were important strate- 
gies used by Upper Guineans in eighteenth-century Maranhao, Brazil, as 
Hawthorne has shown.”? 

And as some enslaved Upper Guineans in the Americas sought to 
reconstitute familiar contours of society through the institutions of the 
Spanish colonial empire, others escaped, as had done the vadios in Cabo 
Verde and the cimarrones in Cuba, Hispaniola and Panama before them. 
Often, large groups of runaway slaves from the same Upper Guinea 
background congregated together.*° These groups sometimes flourished 
in topographies of marshes and lagoons, which were similar to those that 
they had known in Upper Guinea.*! The struggle to maintain elements of 
the Old World when transplanted so brutally to the New became a key 
part of African identities in the New World, as the forge of creolisation 
was transplanted from Africa to America along with the institutional vio- 
lence and cultural mixtures which Atlantic slavery had always brought 
with it. 


77 Ibid., 161, 167; Bennett (2003). 

8 This emerges from the description of criollo slaves in the Americas as belonging to a par- 
ticular ethnic group — that is, as having been born in the Americas from two parents of 
the same group. See AGN, ANS/NP, Rollo 1507294, Legajo 2, 1596, fol. 81r: “Dominga 
Criolla de Casta Biafara” and “Salvador negro criollo portuguese cape”. Also, some 
groups of cimarrones banded together according to ethnic affiliation. There was a large 
community of Jolof cimarrones near Cartagena in the early 1580s (AGI, Santa Fe 37, 
Ramo 5, no. 42 (1581) and 43 (1580)). See also Fuente (2008: 167). On the confraterni- 
ties, see Bowser (1974: 249). 

79 Hawthorne (2010b). 

8° See for example AGI, Patronato 234, Ramo 6, fols. 416v-419Vv. 

8 Tbid., fol. 214v: the Sape cimarrones in Panama are said to live in an area with great 

lagoons and marshes — “de grandes cienegas e lagunas”. 
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Conclusion 


Lineages, Societies and the Slave Trade 
in Western Africa to 1589 


In a village near the modern town of Gabi, in Guinea-Bissau, a Mandinka 
descendant of the Kaabunké explained to me why everyone in his village 
was concerned at the aging of their marabout, or mooro, Talla Seydi. 
The reason, he explained, was that a good marabout helped a village to 
keep ahead. When Talla Seydi died, his village would no longer have the 
advantage that it then had over its neighbours and rivals. All the villagers 
feared the consequences.* 

In Guinea-Bissau marabouts are held to have strong supernatural 
powers. They are able to make charms which protect the wearer from 
knife attacks and gunfire, and other charms enable them to pass unseen 
through moments of danger. The invocation of magical prowess by my 
informant seemed to relate a village’s ability to be more powerful than 
its rivals to its access to these significant spiritual gifts. The Mandinka 
of Kaabu are still revered for the powers of their marabouts. Yet within 
and between different Mandinka villages of the region, the powers of the 
marabouts are also differentiated and are held responsible for a village’s 
success. 

The worries of this village in the Gabu region also revealed the rivalries 
between villages in the zone and the potential dangers that could result. 
What could these dangers be? Baum and Hawthorne have shown how 
young men from different villages of Upper Guinea raided one another 
for captives in the era of the trans-Atlantic slave trade as a rite of pas- 
sage; this represented a means to secure cattle in the ransoms paid for the 


* From a discussion in March 2000, near Gabi. 
> See Green (2001). 
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return of these captives or the acquisition of Atlantic goods through the 
selling of these captives to middlemen in the slave trade if the ransom was 
not paid.’ Neighbouring villages were thus always a potential threat. The 
spiritual powers and success of intermediaries between this world and 
the supernatural were held to be decisive in ensuring a village’s success in 
the face of these dangers (and opportunities). Thus as Kaabu became the 
most powerful political force in the region, Kaabu’s marabouts became 
the most respected. 

This interpretation may illuminate some of the debates concerning 
the role of ritual, witchcraft and representations of the supernatural in 
memorialising the trans-Atlantic slave trade (cf. the discussion in the 
introduction to Chapter 8). Baum has shown that spirit shrines relating 
to the Atlantic slave trade emerged among the Floup by the early nine- 
teenth century.* This discussion of Talla Seydi’s powers may suggest how 
rituals and the supernatural became hard to separate from the Atlantic 
trade. Given what we saw in Chapter 1 as to the importance of power 
associations forged by Mandinka smiths in the pre-Atlantic era, as well as 
the association of ritual and power in West Africa, and indeed in all soci- 
eties, the fact that a village or lineage’s autonomy depended on successful 
defence from raiders motivated by the opportunities of Atlantic trade 
meant that the guardians of ritual power could not be separated from 
the forces triggered by the Atlantic encounters. This may indeed explain 
how, as we saw in Chapter 8, the supernatural continues to be connected 
to stories of external oppression. On this account, the work of symbolist 
anthropologists such as Argenti and Shaw may not offer a purely extern- 
alised form of explanatory paradigm. Although externalised, this type of 
explanation may also in some way resonate with the violent forces which 
ritual practices in Western Africa needed to adapt to as the trans-Atlantic 
slave trade expanded. 

The evidence of Tables I.1 and I.2 suggest that some of the triggers of 
the deep-rooted historical memories which may be contained here had 
begun to occur by the 1580s and 1590s. Although the initial export of 
slaves to the Americas concentrated largely on a few major groups, by the 
end of the sixteenth century many other lineages were involved, includ- 
ing Balanta and Floup. The heavy numbers of Brame exported may also 
mask raiding between villages. Baum suggests that Floup began selling 
slaves into the Atlantic trade through Brame intermediaries by the late 


3 Baum (1999); Hawthorne (2003). 
4 Baum (1999: 112). 
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sixteenth century, and the fact that the Floup had moved near the Sao 
Domingos by the 1580s (cf. Chapter 9) suggests that such raids could 
have begun at around this time.’ 

Taken as a whole, the evidence in these tables tells us much about how 
different lineages responded to the Atlantic trade. As this book has shown, 
it was always the groups under most pressure who predominated in the 
export figures. The Sapes were prominent among the exports of the 1560s, 
ground into political extinction by the Manes. The Brames were other- 
wise consistently the most preyed-upon group, attacked from the north 
by the raids of Masatamba, challenged from the south by the migrations 
of the Floup, and so close to the Atlantic coast that Jancados and Atlantic 
shipping were ever present. Nearly equal to the Brames in terms of export 
were the Biafada, who again were threatened by Kaabunké, Bijagé, and 
the loss of their dominance of the kola trade with Sierra Leone through 
the political disintegration of their main trading partners, the Sapes. Both 
Brames and Biafada lived on the fringes of Mandinka territories and were 
used to the activities of diaspora dyula traders distinguished by their out- 
sider religion. Ruling lineages among both thus welcomed in the langados 
in the 1580s, hoping that their presence might protect them and offer 
them new opportunities. Thus as this book has shown so clearly, peoples 
of Western Africa adapted to the new existential threats of the violent 
disorder triggered by Atlantic trade, as peoples throughout the world so 
often have, by falling back onto familiar patterns. In doing so, they did 
indeed exercise agency, but their actions were nevertheless circumscribed 
by powerful and often destructive forces. 

However, as we have also seen, these strategies of the Biafada and 
Brame lineage heads were not universally supported. In both areas lanca- 
dos were attacked frequently, testament to the disagreements which their 
presence provoked. Moreover, the same pattern had occurred previously 
among the Kassanké where there had been disagreements, and again the 
lancados had been subject to attacks. On this evidence, one of the major 
changes emerging in Senegambia and Upper Guinea as a result of the 
Atlantic trade was the realignment of lineage alliances. In Sierra Leone, 
the incorporation of groups such as Bulloms and Temnes into the Sumbas, 
and of those Sapes who were not killed in wars or sold into slavery, led 
to the formation of new lineages. In Senegambia, the Sereer asserted their 
independence as a group from the Jolof with the formation of the king- 
dom of Saluum. Meanwhile, the construction of tabankas for self-defence 


5 Tbid., 109. 
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such as those in Sierra Leone and among the Balanta led to new lineages 
and disputes between existing ones. It may be that among the products 
of these disputes were the very raiding parties whose activities produced 
slaves for sale into the Atlantic market. 

This construction of new lineages was accompanied by the fragmenta- 
tion of the larger political entities which hitherto had governed zones in 
which multiple lineages had co-existed. The multi-cultural polity of the 
Kassanké would eventually disappear as the Floup, Bainunk and Kassanké 
struggled for pre-eminence in the Casamance in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. Mali collapsed with the assertion of Songhay’s power to 
the east, following in part the diversion of some of its profits from the 
Western Saharan trade to the Atlantic. The Jolof empire fragmented as 
well, as coastal lineages asserted themselves through the access to military 
power offered by the trade in horses for slaves. This fragmentation was 
only reversed when Kaabu consolidated its power by harnessing the pos- 
sibilities of Atlantic trade rather than being undermined by them. Coastal 
groups, however, remained fragmented. As was the case along the whole 
West African littoral, this fragmentation forced them to remain open to 
Atlantic trading in order to defend themselves from their rivals, which 
enhanced the influence of Atlantic traders in the region and exacerbated 
the dependency which coastal groups had on these traders for securing 
the goods and materials which would offer them self-defence. Here lay 
a foretaste of the African-European relationships of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries.° 

As throughout history, therefore, the construction of a new economic 
framework and of new political units was inevitably accompanied by vio- 
lence. The cycle of violent disorder and the political re-orientations were 
connected. This violence turned out to be an inherent quality of the pro- 
cess of modernisation which began in the sixteenth century and in which, 
as this book has shown, Western Africa had a key role. The region was a 
pivot for the growth in forced and voluntary migration associated with 
the mobility of modernity. It was perhaps the key locale in the first half 
of the sixteenth century for the construction of a variant of the Atlantic 
Creole identity which subsequently became so central to the social sys- 
tems of the plantation economies of the New World. Experiences here 
contributed to the growing abstraction of thought and ideology, which 
contributed to the conceptual revolutions in the worldviews of Iberians in 
the sixteenth century and to the rise of the scientific mentality. Moreover, 


6 A similar pattern can be discerned on the Loango coast — see Martin (1982: 217-8). 
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as we saw in Chapter 3, it was here that the requisition of economic 
and productive surpluses for transfer to the economic systems built by 
Europeans in the Atlantic first took shape, a process which contributed 
fundamentally to the growing economic disjunction between West Africa 
and Europe as well as to the political fragmentation which were princi- 
pal legacies of modernity for the region. These disturbing qualities of the 
modernising process were only made possible in Western Africa by the 
expansion of systems of administrative control — or putative control — 
associated with the power structures of nascent states in Europe, and 
expressed through new institutions in Cabo Verde and attempts by the 
Iberian monarchies to regularise the slave traffic to the Americas. One 
does not need to turn to the twentieth century and the punctiliousness 
of an Eichmann to trace the long-standing relationship between institu- 
tionalised cruelty and bureaucratisation. 

Into this picture came a completely new group in Western Africa, that 
of the lancados. In the sixteenth century, when the many social and polit- 
ical changes of Upper Guinea led to multiple lineage changes and con- 
frontations, it was relatively easy for the lan¢ados to find a space. There 
was always one group or lineage which would offer them protection in 
the hope of enhancing their security. Lancados forged marriage alliances, 
meaning that their settlements had a heavy dominance of Western African 
women over men, something which led to an important role for women 
traders in Upper Guinea and to changes in gender relationships.’ In all 
cases the lancados operated among groups experienced in the incorpo- 
ration of members of outsider trading diasporas. In a moment when soci- 
ety in Upper Guinea was changing rapidly, it is easy to understand how 
the lancados could also be welcomed as a new group whose status could 
be determined according to pre-existing customs of the acceptance of for- 
eign traders and to the pre-existing importance of the role of diasporas in 
the commercial practices of the region. 

The trading settlements which lancados formed were heavily depen- 
dent on the hinterland for supplies. Provisions were supplied to slave 
ships and sent to Cabo Verde. In this situation, enhanced agricultural 
production was required, which necessitated more concentrated labour.’ 
Given the rapid expansion of the slave trade in the sixteenth century 
and the demands it placed on Upper Guineans, these are processes which 
almost certainly developed at this time. As villages became fortified and 


7 Cf. Havik (2004b). 
8 Cf. Hawthorne (2003). 
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agricultural labour intensified, society changed markedly, and communi- 
ties became more defensive and their labour more coercive. In these cir- 
cumstances, the Jancado settlements offered alternatives, and this helps to 
explain the willingness of Upper Guineans to go there to be grumetes and 
tangomas, particularly because many of them came from groups such as 
the Biafada who were experiencing severe and continuing problems. 

As we have seen in this book, the lancados were only able to operate 
with such success because of their cultural predisposition towards flex- 
ibility, which was a result of their New Christian origins and the recent 
history of the New Christians in Portugal. The pre-existing history of vio- 
lence and nascent modernity in Iberia and the violence and cultural flex- 
ibility instigated by Mandinka expansion in Africa met in the creeks and 
forests of Upper Guinea and helped to create the social accommodation 
by which slaves were procured and sold into the Atlantic in the sixteenth 
century. In order to be successful, lancados had to be able to be both 
African and European, just as successful Mande emperors of Mali had 
had to be able to manifest Islamic and African narratives and rituals. This 
plural identity was thus an existing facility of communities in Africa which 
lancados adapted to, testament to what Amselle has called the “mestizo 
logics” of the region. It was a facility which New Christians, forced into 
being both Christian and Jewish by their experiences in Portugal, were 
easily able to learn. In their subsequent commercial success, they helped 
to bring this quality of plural identities and affiliations into the modern- 
isation of Atlantic trade in the sixteenth and seventeeth centuries. Here, 
at least, successful cross-cultural trade required the assimilation to the 
predominant cultural attitudes of the region by diaspora traders, not 
only the maintenance of cultural distinctiveness. By the seventeenth cen- 
tury, such pluralism was a cornerstone of New Christian networks in the 
Iberian Atlantic world. In this sense, and in others explored in this book, 
African traits emerged into the formation of the Atlantic world. 

Taken as a whole, these issues are all fundamental to rethinking the 
histories of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and the pre-histories 
of the formation of the modern global industrial system. They remind us 
to be cautious of what can anachronistically be portrayed as an inevita- 
ble imperial teleology. As this book has shown, far away from the seats 
of power in Amsterdam, Lisbon, London, Madrid and Paris, activities of 
individuals were structured through the formation of local and transna- 
tional patterns of diaspora trade which did not necessarily fit with the 
stated philosophies of the new European empires. In the formation of 
these patterns, both the existing cultural and political worlds of African 
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societies and the effects which Atlantic trade had on them have been 
significantly underestimated. Understanding the consequences of this 
interplay in the formative Atlantic era has been the task of this book. 
However, grasping the full extent of these patterns requires us to look at 
the broader trajectories of both Western and West-Central Africa in the 
seventeenth century, during the run-up to what historians call “the long 
eighteenth century” that foreshadowed industrialisation; and this will be 
the subject of the projected second volume of this study. 

Already, however, this book has shown how much may be derived from 
this type of analysis. This conclusion has recapitulated how in Western 
Africa changes in lineage patterns, political structures, labour organisa- 
tion, gender relationships and the manifestation of ritual power all accom- 
panied the birth of Atlantic slavery, and how these changes all emerged 
in response to the maritime vector of international trade which gradu- 
ally overtook the role of the trans-Saharan trade in shaping the region’s 
place in the broader world system. Diasporas had been crucial in this 
earlier trade, and they were so again in shaping the Atlantic trade. New 
Christian traders extended the boundaries of their earlier Mediterranean 
and trans-Saharan diasporas into the Atlantic, and Caboverdeans did so 
too as their archipelago became one of the key zones in the Atlantic world, 
with direct and regular contacts with places as far apart as Hispaniola, 
New Spain, Cartagena and Iberia. 

Thus began the long history of the Caboverdean diaspora which 
remains to this day; its current zones of influence reach to Boston, 
Lisbon and Rotterdam. Trading diasporas have never lost their impor- 
tance in West Africa, as the Mauritanian and Chinese shopkeepers of 
today attest. This transnational sphere emerged following the role of the 
trans-Saharan diasporas and was another instance of the role of West 
Africa’s pre-Atlantic history shaping early exchanges and dynamics in the 
Atlantic. Moreover, the internationalisation which was made possible by 
these diasporas had effects far beyond Africa. The wealth which devel- 
oped in the Atlantic empires assisted in the expansion of European power 
on a global level and led ultimately to European powers supplanting the 
empires of Asia.° 

The early Atlantic trade in slaves was a segue between the preceding 
Mediterranean slave trade and the later industrial level of the trade in 
the long eighteenth century. Although on one level more similar to and 


° Cf. Frank (1998); Darwin (2007). On the role of Africans in England’s industrial revolu- 
tion, see Inikori (2002). 
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a continuity from the earlier trade, it was the step which made both the 
later trade and the ideas which accompanied it possible. It was thus a 
prime example of a continuity from a previous pattern which in fact also 
represented the start of something new.'? Commerce and the operations 
of merchants were thus an essential part of both the cultural history of 
Western Africa in the Atlantic era and the way in which the region related 
to the Atlantic world. However, that is a very different thing from stating 
that the effects of Atlantic slavery can only be understood through that 
prism. To concentrate only on the economic effects of the trade is to re- 
enact the blindness of those traders who, as the case of Juan de Narria 
showed us in the previous chapter, thought only of money. As we have 
seen, the effects in Africa were every bit as much political, ritual and 
social as they were economic, while in the Atlantic the effects were deep- 
rooted in the psychology of Atlantic slavers and their descendants; as we 
have seen, the ideology of racism emerged as a justification of the profits 
derived from violence. Societies and allegiances changed as the consumer 
economies of early modern Europe emerged along with new concepts of 
politeness and wage labour. 

Yet to cast judgement on those times — to proclaim incomprehension of 
the acts of slave traders and of consumers of the produce of slave labour 
in the new coffee shops of the metropole — would be a failure of imagi- 
nation and a declaration of bad faith. We have to recognise that human 
beings are capable of ghastly acts. One of the cruel paradoxes of existence 
is that those very acts often accompany beautiful artistry and thought. The 
appropriation of surplus produce from Africa and the Americas lowered 
the cost of staples in Europe, freeing up people’s time and capital for other 
endeavours and thus beginning the subsequent symbiotic relationship of 
Western capital and culture. At the very same time that the Iberian pow- 
ers were engaged in the trans-Atlantic slave trade of the sixteenth century, 
Spain was experiencing its Golden Age of artistic and literary endeavour, 
the flowering of Cervantes and El Greco. As Chapter 4 showed decisively, 
the scientific changes which followed in the early modern period were 
also catalysed by the new worldview opened up by the experiences of the 
Atlantic voyages of discovery. As Meillassoux noted, “the surge of philo- 
sophical or political thought in ancient Greece or Rome is partly attrib- 
uted to the leisure time slavery made available to the ruling classes” .** 


70 Mendes (2007: 29) suggests that this early trade has more in common with previous 
European slave trades than it does with later Atlantic slavery. 
™ Meillassoux (1991: 332). 
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As Iberian societies flourished in this “Golden Age,” in Upper Guinea 
the institutions and badges of identity were created which are the very 
ones which the peoples of present-day Cabo Verde, Senegal, Gambia, 
Guinea-Bissau, Guinea-Conakry and Sierra Leone identify with. Violence 
was an inevitable part of enslavement, as becomes clear in the descrip- 
tions of slaves arriving in the Americas and in the history of intra-lineage 
raids in Upper Guinea. Yet with that violence came a cultural accommo- 
dation, exemplified by linguistic changes, which became known as Creole 
and which emerged as a defining characteristic of Atlantic slave societies. 
The Kriolu language and mixed communities which emerged in Cabo 
Verde at the end of the fifteenth century soon influenced Atlantic trad- 
ing communities in West Africa. Gradually, a Creole identity inseparable 
from slavery and its complexities emerged in a variegated way across the 
Atlantic world. 

Instead of wringing hands at this violence, which accompanied this as 
all other moments of radical change, I prefer to end by thinking of the 
inheritors of this history today. I remember the old Manjaku in Simbandi- 
Balante who welcomed me into the shade of his mango tree in January 
2000 and fed me fish from the nearby creek; the king of Canogo in the 
Bijag6 who invited me to stay for a few days in December 1996 and plied 
me with palm wine as I offered tobacco leaves and aguardente in return; 
and the young Caboverdeans shouting “fixe!” (“Cool!”) in October 2003 
as they tended plantations of maize and cassava in the ruins of the old 
city of Ribeira Grande, where once their enslaved ancestors had worked. 
These people were the inheritors of a multi-layered history of violence 
and exchange, of coercion, self-defence and autonomy, and of the shap- 
ing of Creole societies through slavery at an unusually early moment in 
the history of the world. That history had stood as a marker for what 
happened later in the Atlantic. Like their ancestors, they made the best of 
the situation they had been born into, and it was able to bring them joy 
as well as sadness. 
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